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CONSOLATIONS UNDER A CHANGE OF MINISTRY. 


Wirnour the miracle of a sudden and sweep- , tion, the forfeiture of self-respect, and the com- 
ingconversion of Peers and Courtiersto the line of _ plete loss of that moral influence with the coun- 
policy dictated by wisdom and justice, the imme- | try, to which alone they can safely confide for the 
diate resignation of Lord Melbourne's Ministry renovation of strength. As to the members of 
must be considered as inevitable. The Whigs the Cabinet individually, we sincerely believe 
cannot go on much longer in the existing state of that the prospective fair and honourable occasion 
parties, if they would—and ought not, though of retreat ought to be held a subject of congra- 
they could; and a dissolution of Parliament, tulation. They have enjoyed the haleyon period 
in the present situation of the country, can of internal prosperity almost to its close. 
at best only stave off the evil day. The It is idle now to inquire for what good pur- 


choice of the Melbourne Ministry we consider 
to be narrowed to the alternative of prompt and 
dignified resignation—throwing a tremendous 
responsibility upon their rash and factious suc- 


cessors—or disgraceful down/al, and that at no | 


distant period. The breach is now widened far 


pose the fettered Government has struggled on, 
session after session. Weconcede to the Whigs, 
to the fullest extent, the desire of doing all the 
good which, as a middle party, they cared to 
venture, and had the power to accomplish. 
They have, we acknowledge, displayed admirable 


beyond the application of Lord Ebrington’s re- | forbearance with the Tory party, and exhausted 
soldering, or Mr O'Connell’s tinkering. If a skil- | every art of soothing and persuasion. They have 
ful physician were called to prescribe for a half- | even laid themselves open to the charge of truck- 
maniac, half-idiot peer, and, after an attendance | ling and trimming ; yet are as far as ever—we say 


of years, during which he had exhausted every | 


resource of urt, science, and philosophy, in a 
mild treatment, found the case daily becom- 
ing more desperate, he would naturally pro- 
pose more active or coercive remedies. But, it 
the guardians of the mischievous maniac, putting 
faith in quacks, protested against the discipline 
of keepers, strait-waistcoats, and powerful medi- 
cine, with a person of such vast hereditary conse- 
quence, we presume that the physician would 
have no choice but to withdraw, and leave his un- 
happy patient to the charlatans who undertake 
his cure : considering it derogatory to his charac- 
ter and liberal profession to pocket fees where he 
istied up from doing service, especially if this were 
the singular case in which the fees came out of 
the purses of third parties, deeply interested in 
the noble lord either recovering his reason or 
being made over to those who would speedily do 
his business in one way or another. 


The case of the Government is exactly parallel, | 


only that their duty to the third party, the na- 
tion, is understated. A third great defeat is 
‘mpending—for we will not insult the honour of 
the Administration by for one moment supposing 
the possibility of their tampering with the inve- 


farther than ever—from carrying the few Liberal 
measures to which they are pledged. They have 
all along been supported by the Irish Liberals 
without qualification or restriction. It was 
enough that a measure was proposed by the 
Whigs, to catch their votes; and, if the Radical 
party has not been damaged by the same accom- 
modating policy, many of the Radical Members 
of Parliament have been injured by alternate 
forbearance and adherence, which has at times 
verged upon a compromise of some of the fuada- 
mental principles of their political creed, All this 
would have been overlooked had success attended 
any one of the great Whig measures. We do not 
blame their want of success ; but we regret the 
issue; and grumble at fatal, uselessdelay. Wehave 
ever maintained that the middle party has acted 
as a convenient bulwark, behind which the Tories 
have skulked, to recruit and concentrate their 
strength. Their captains may still prefer to lie 
snug within the Torres Vedras of the Opposition 
benches ; but can acquiescence in this policy be 
good tactics for Reformers? Notwithstanding 
the late bravadoing of Sir Robert Peel, the Duke 
and himself—however loudiy the mercenaries 
may be clamouring for rations and pay—are far 
from being fully prepared. Like men acting 


terate adversary, or submitting to the compro- | 
mise of but an iota of what is vital in their great | under unworthy motives, the Tory leaders shrink 
measures—and that defeat incurred, they cannot | in their hearts from what they greedily desire. 


wre day retain office without personal degrada- | Their ambition and lust of power are insatiable ; 
NO. XLL-~VoL tv. 
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but their fears are many. They feel that they 
are not yet in so much better a condition to 
hold what they may snatch, than when this 
Parliament was called into existence, as to 
make the place they covet by any means secure 


' 
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Chamber. Thus, in radical or constitutiona] re- 
forms there is nothing to choose between the 
parties ; and in many Administrative reforms, ag 


those of Finance, Police, Local Courts, the Post. 


even forasession. Since, inthe progress to guod, | 


we must have back the Tories, now is the time, 
though atwelvemonth since might have been 
better—now, when public difficulties are thicken- 
ing and their doubtsand panic unabated, whatever 
face they may put onit. But this seems a period 


of mutual panic; and the mere party adherents , 
and soothing, or administering public affairs so as 


of the Administration have some cause for alarm, 
though we own that we cannot see why Reformers 
should participate in the consternation which 
seems to have seized a portion of the public mind, 
only because Sir Robert Peel may, for a season, 
take place of Lord John Russell. The necessary 
resignation of the Whigs, like every other ex- 
treme calamity, is not without attendant con- 
solations. Let us look to some of the more 
prominent. Sir Robert Peel already hints, 
that he may grant that Municipal Reform to 
Ireland which Lord Melbourne has not power 
to carry. The effrontery of this insinuation, 
and that regarding the total abolition of the 
Newspaper Stamp, from such a quarter, is, we 
own, unparalleled. 
honest friend.” Sir Robert Peel is the most 
convertible of statesmen. A man of spirit in 
private life has a right to throw a knavish bene- 
factor’s benefits back in his face if he choose; 
but a patriot must look solely to the advantage 
of his country, without being too nice or scru- 
pulous, in these times, about the purity of the 
quarter whence it comes. The delay of all 
reforms, the stoppage of all improvements, is 
another anticipated effect of Tory rule. We de- 
mur to this also. And what isthefact? All re- 
forms are delayed —allimprovementsarearrested. 
The Tories have said, “ You shall have no popu- 
lar measure, save through us;” and we have 
never seen that the Whigs heartily approve of 


Office, the Poor-Laws, the Collection of the Re. 
venue, and other subordinate matters, while the 
Tories, from the affection which the Crown ang 
the Peers bear them, possess more power to effect 
improvement than the Whigs, they are probab} 

quiteaswellinclined. Every administration, Whig, 
Tory, or Radical, must desire popularity—anq 
there are but two ways of attaining it -—gulling 


best to promote the prosperity of the People. Gul. 
ling will do no longer. Itis no more possible to 
get up a“ Church-in-danger” mob, in our towns, 
than to make John Bull open his purse by tick. 
ling his fancy with the glory and gain of a new 


Continental war. We are thus neither panic. 


Still «The knave is mine | 





the only effectual means to break up their power. | 


That—short of revolution—can only be effected 
by purifying and popularizing the House of 
Commons, through extended suffrage and the 
ballot. And do not the Whigs, as a party, op- 


pose these essential reforms quite as strenuously | 


as the Tories? Ay, and every other Radical 
measure of reform! It comes to this—that 
Whigs and Tories alike are opposed to “ all 
organic change ;” to every reform deserving the 
name of constitutional, and to those especially 
required to render the House of Representatives 
an independent body, uninfluenced by the Aris- 
tocracy, and acting for the entire nation, in all its 
classes and interests. Both alike oppose touch- 
ing, with ever so light a hand, that demoralizing, 
Aristocratic palladium, the Law of Primogeni- 
ture. Both alike cleave to a State Church, sub- 
versive, by its institutions, of the principles and 
spread of pure Christianity. Both strenuously 
defend the worst scandals of privilege—the Pen- 
tion List, Bishops sitting in the House of Lords, 
Peers voting by proxy, and many other abuses 
connected with an irresponsible hereditary 


us not be frightened by a bugbear. 





struck nor in despair at the prospect of Tory 
accession. The wheel must yet go round and 
round, before the thread of fate is spun out; and 
the drag which retards its revolutions is no 
longer a useful instrument. Ireland is another 
grand argument for the Whig party degrading 
themselves, by clinging to office. The alarm 
about Ireland we consider greatly exaggerated, 
Discontent there will be; but the Irish people 
and their leaders are too intelligent, and too 
thoroughly disciplined in the modern tactics 
of peaceful agitation, to play the game of the 
Orangemen, by flying into outrage and insur- 
rection, because Sir Robert Peel and the Duke 
of Wellington, who carried Catholic Emanei. 
pation, have taken turn about with the party 
from which emanated the Gorgon-headed Coer- 
cion Bill. The Irish people are, besides, united 
by closer and more affectionate ties with the 
British Reformers than at any former period, 
and are guarded by our sympathy and strength ; 
but, above all, however it may be with the base 
local factions, it never can be the interest of 
any future English Administration to keep 
alive and perpetuate dissension in Ireland. Let 
The party 
cry of “ Ireland will rise in insurrection—the 
Reform Bill will be destroyed—the English Mu- 
nicipal Bill will be abolished’—may safely be 
put into the opposite scale, to balance ‘ Church- 
in-Danger” and “ No Popery!” The people 
will keep what they have got—there is little 
fear of that ; and, from the Tories, in their brief 
reign, may glean something more. Like Lord 
John Russell, we ought to disdain the false pride 
of rejecting a good measure, merely because the 
Tories have proposed it.—These are among the 
crumbs of comfort under the impending, and, 
we fear, unavoidable calamity of Tory sway- 
But we have a yet stronger ground of consola- 
tion—and one for which we are willing to peril the 
change—in the hope of seeing all hollow Liberals 


unmasked ; principles paramount, instead of 


party; good men untrammelled ; the sheep 
separated from the goats; and that compact, 
united, and energetic Opposition organized is 
Parliament, which, failing a Liberal and power- 
ful administration, is our next best hope. 
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THE BALLOT. 
BY THE AUTIIOR OF « CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 


The bones of the murdered for freedom came forth 


THE sky had no voice, and the ocean was still — 
Vrom their far-severed graves, with a growl like the 


A power and a terror chained valley and hill; 
For the spirit of Burns, upon thunder-clouds borne, north ;® 

Looked down on his country in pity and scorn ; Of millions awaking the murmur was deep ; 
Recause the descendants of Wallace were slow | And the face of the bard was like lightning asleep. 
The bonds they had loosened to break at a blow. 


_ So hovers the eagle o'er summits of light, 
“ What! give back their souls to these freemen en- _ Which, touched by his shadow, start up in affright; 





thralled ? | While, gi , eaks w ink 
yyen give them the Ballot !" o'er Scotland he called ; | tps * acpi yg sate reste ng wt 
« Concede it, proud traitors! obtain it, thou thrall— | When o’er the dark glare of the sky-painted lake, 
Thou robbed of the land which the Lord made for all ! Frown Coryuragen and Coriaraick. + , 
Obtain it, ye millions, who labour for drones ! a AERTS LA ee ee 
Concede it, ye despots, who feast on their groans !”’ * The martyrs, Muir, Palmer, Skirving, Gerraid, and Margarot, 
The Lords of Misrule and their Master turned pale ; -  geolleed - except the latter, who perished for want of brad 
The tyrant-eyed viper seemed weak as the snail ; + I'wo mountains of Scotland, near the sources of the Ness, 


——— en EOE 


ROCH ABBEY GATEWAY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF «© CORN-LAW RITYMES.” 


Wuat dost thou here, lorn Ireland's dying daughter ? As I approach'd, I saw the baby strike her ;° 

These holy walls, that erst with open door It raged tor food, while tears gush'd trom her eyes! 
Welcom’d the pilgrim—offering food and water, Why did she marry, in the land of sighs, 

Prayer, rest, and counsel, to the way-worn poor— Where crimes, call’d laws, made by the Jawless, named 
Now, mute and barren as the manless moor, Her child “ Benoni?” Let the basely wise 

Wou!d not, to Christ himself, afford a crumb ! Say, rather, why, self-duped and unashamed, 

Perish unheard, thou spurn’d of lord and boor ! They curse God's blessings ? and, with blasphemies, 
Poor Erin’s waif! be supplication dumb, Hallow the arrow at our vitals aim’d, 

Where charity is deaf. At hallow’d gates, lauding the madness that makes precious things, 
Hop’st thou for succour? Outcast! over them Yea, things most precious, worthless 7 Heav'n is blamed, 
Mourns ivied Ruin ; or, within them, waits And hope and action droop their palsied wings, 
Obstruction, loop’d and ring’d with gold and gem ; Because our lords are bread-tax-eating kings. 

And Mammon, plotting wo to harpied states, ee ny SS I ae Oe 
scowls from beneath his cloven diadem. ’ 

Mele was she, and her famish'd child was like her ; Bae 8 ete ee 

Nought lovelier mourns beneath the laughing skies. W onvswoatu. 





TERRY-ALT TACTICS. 


Civil war! 
Hlas it broke out 
Beside us! Crory’s Cateline. 
PART 1.--THE HURLING MATCH. | nity—twelve men, including two brothers of the 
Dvrine the hour of church service ona Sab- name of Potter. These were reinforced by a 
hath morning, in the autumn of the year, aren- subaltern’s guard from a Rifle corps quartered in 
dezvous of magistrates was held within the do- Shannon Bridge, a town about three miles dis- 
main of Chateaufort, in a district of Ireland, tant from the domain of Chateaufort. The 
which, from its locality, we shall denominate allied force was drawn up in marching order, 
Shannon Border. awaiting the arrival of the magistrates, who were 
lhe object of the meeting was to execute a preparing for their warlike expedition, by laying 
resolution previously adopted at a consultation, in a second breakfast, washed down with Bour- 
and sanctioned by communications fromthe Irish deaux and secured with Curacoa. One of the 
‘ecretary—namely, that magisterial interference constables, in particular, seemed to assume a 
should prevent a gathering of the peasantry, greater degree of importance than the others; 
“inounced for the ostensible purpose of taking this was the elder Potter, named Michael—a tal), 
Partin a Hurping Marcu, but supposed by the | gaunt figure, of a most determined aspect, He 
‘ristocracy of the district to be connected with | considered himself entitled to display autho- 
‘isurrectionary movements. The place appointed rity, as being the favourite familiar of one of 
‘or the rendezvous was a grove adjacent to the the county magistrates, Major Fortescue, whom 
on conducting to that part of the country | the disaffected were accustomed to call Black 
. ere lies the valley of Glenfarme, in which it | Beard. 
48 expected the hurlers would assemble. | The armed force had just been regaled with @ 
Uhe preventive party, for so it may be styled, biscuit and a glass of grog per man, when Mr 


coneisted of the constabulary force of the vici- | Hardy, the officer of the Rifles, joined bis charga, 
NO XLI,— VOL. IV. ‘ 2 A 
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and announced that the magisterial personages 
were about to appear upon the scene. 

First came the Lord Lieutenant of the county, 
the Viscount Dunshannon, mounted on a tho- 
rough-bred racer, and followed by an orderly, 
one of the dragoons retained by him at the Castle. 
to act as expresses in cases of emergency. As 
his Lordship had been colonel of a Fencible regi- 





ment in the time of the war, and had served | 


abroad—that is, in England* and the Channel 


Islands—he determined to take upon himself the | 


command of the expedition ; and, therefore, he 
rode along the line of riflemen and constables, 
with the air of a general officer reviewing his 
troops on the eve of battle. 

The Viscount was followed by Mr Semple, a 
neighbouring magistrate, tall and stately, like a 
pitchfork set upright with a hat upon its head, to 
scare away the crows! He was mounted ona 
noble hunter, of bone and blood to win the prize 
in a steeple chase across the most difficult coun- 
try. Him a groom attended ; and with pistols in 
his riding belt, after the fashion of his master. 

Last of the triumvirate of county potentates 
came Major Fortescue, bold and manly in the 
expression of his countenance, and displaying in 
his person the proportions of a Hercules. He 
was accompanied by the two eldest of his sons— 
Gerald and Arthur Fortescue. The brothers 
were armed, like their father, with pistols in 
their belts, and long hunting whips, loaded with 
lead in the handles. 

Various were the feelings of the entire party 
in proceeding on the march, The policemen 
led the way; and, from their countenances, as 
well as from the jokes which they were passing, 
might be learned the delight which they expe- 
rienced at the prospect of spoiling the sport of the 
blasted Papists. Michael Potter, in particular, 
seemed in an ecstasy of anticipated pleasure. 
His brother William was more composed. The 
gentlemen rode next ; and in them also a variety 
of feelings might be traced. Lord Dunshannon, 
though nature had not intended him for a great 
man, looked big with his own importance. ‘The 
stately commoner seemed uneasy and dissatisfied, 
as if he would be glad to find himself in his own 
study, reading The County Herald, or casting 
his eye over his rent-roll, and marking those of 
his tenantry against whom ejectments should be 
served, and those whose rents he intended to 
raise on the expiration of their leases. 

The countenance of Major Fortescue expressed 
calm determination. 
rode a little in the rear of the magisterial trium- 
virate, exchanged glances continually—some- 
times also a muttered whisper passed between 
them. 


The groom and the orderly closed the rear of | 


the mounted party ; and then succeeded the mi- 
litary, with no particular feeling expressed in 
their looks, save that of men engaged in the 
performance of an appointed duty. | 





® The author has heard people in London call Iriah- 


men foreigners. Why may he not return the compli- 
ment ? 











While the party were thus advancing on the;, 
expedition, a different scene was enacting in th, 
place of rendezvous for the hurlers. 

A road, running for a considerable distane, 
through a bog, branched out on each hand along 
a line of country which lay open on the lef: 
while it was bounded on the right hand hy , 
range of hills, neither lofty nor extensive, Thos» 
hills took their rise at some distance from the 
bog road, and were accessible only across the 
fields, or by a bridle-path that seemed but littl 
frequented. 

On approaching the nearest extremity of the 
range, a narrow defile was perceptible, having a 
hill rising on each hand, at first abrupt and 
rugged, but gradually, as the defile became 
lengthened, sloping upwards after the manner 
of an inclined plane, until at last a valley opened 
on the view, widening in the centre, and again 
becoming narrow towards the extremity oppo- 
site to the defile or entrance, and finally losing 
itself among the hills. In fact, it had no other 
ingress but by the defile, or down the sides of the 
hills by which it was encompassed ; and thus it 
might be appropriately styled a euw/-de-sae among 
mountains. 

The interior sides of those hills were over. 
grown with furze; but they were accessible in al] 
directions, except where a ridge of rocks rose 
high on the summit of the right-hand hill, as 
seen on entering the valley. 

On the highest pinnacle of this ridge, 2 man’s 
head was raised from out a furze bush—the eyes 
peering down into the valley—about an hour 
after the conclusion of divine service in the Ro- 
man Catholic chapels. After remaining thus for 
some time in observation, the owner of the head 
rose suddenly, and hurried down the hill-side as 


| quickly as its ruggedness would admit of. Be- 
sides, his progress was impeded by his uncouth 


habiliments. He appeared to be a rolling body 
composed of bags or wallets, which hung from 


| his personin number sufficient to authorize the 


title with which, as will presently appear, he was 
distinguished by the peasantry. ‘Those wallets 
were strung together with ropes of hay. Such 
portions of his garments as could be discerned, 
between the hay externals with which he was 
almost covered, seemed as party-coloured 4s 
patchwork. His manner, however, was in coD- 
trast with the wretchedness of his appearance. 
Arrived on the level ground, he hastened with 4 


_ quick and firm step towards the pass, as 4 body 


The young men, as they | 


of men were entering from it into the valley; 


and, while he advanced to meet them, flourishing 


a long staff, cutting capers in the air, and shak- 
ing his wallets, from some of which were sus 


_ pended sheep-bells, he sung forth, with a tone of 





hilarity and triumph, the following stanzas :— 


“ The geat bounds o’er the mountain’s side ; 

The fox scuds o'er the lea; 
The stag roves through the forest wide— 
And I roam far and free ; 

And I roam far and free, 

Where'er my fancy fain would be: 
Then come along, bold bachelors— 
There’s nought like liberty 
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« The wild duck flies o’er fen and lake, 
The swallow o'er the sea; 
The red-leg flits from bush to brake— 
And I roam far and free ; 

And I roam far and free, 

Where’er my fancy fain would be: 
Then come with me, gay bachelors— 
We'll follow liberty ! 


« As o'er the ocean sweeps the sail, 
Where’er it lists to flee, 
Or blasts blow over hill and dale, 
Sy roam J far and free; 

So roam I far and free, 

Where’er my fancy fain would be: 
Then join with me, brave bachelors— 


a2) 


And, ho! for liberty‘ 


“ The lads of Drum, for ever!” exclaimed the 
mendicant, approaching the head of a column, 


consisting of a hundred and fifty or two hundred | 


men, who were marching from the defile in good 
military order—each man shouldering « hurl in 
the fashion of a musket, and observing with ac- 
curacy his due distance in the line of march. It 
was evident that they had been well drilled, by 
ersons accustomed to military movements—and 
in proof of this, at certain distances throughout 
the column individuals were to be seen who ex- 
hibited a true military air under their unwarlike 
habiliments of frieze. 

With respect to their loose garments, there 
was a great diversity among them—some wearing 
great-coats, others body-coats, and no incon- 
siderable number jackets. But every man wore 
a red waistcoat, and small-clothes of greyish 
corduroy, tied loosely at the knee. 

They had advanced only a short distance into 
the valley, when the command was given to halt, 
and immediately they were drawn up with the 
rear of the column resting on the hill-side, and 
each man, as he stood at ease, leaning on his 
burl, 

‘Hurrah! boys!” said the mendicant, flour- 
ishing away as before. ‘By my sowl, but you 
look beautiful—and as brave and riglar as the 
army! Sergeant Donovan, your childher do you 
a mighty dale of credit !” 

“Thank you, Forty Bags, fur yurr compli- 

ment,’ said an elderly man in the front line. 
“ They have larned to march, you see, as we 
used to do in the Peninslar.” 
_“ You're fit to be a general, Paddy Donovan, 
very inch in you,” returned Forty Bags. ‘But 
ere come the boys of Kilkenny West! Hurrah 
‘or the yreen breeches ! 


“ The wild duck flies o’er fen and lake, 
The swallow o’er the sea ; 
The red-leg flits from bush to brake— 
And | roam far and free ; 

And I roam far and free, 

Where'er my fancy fain would be : 
Then come along, brave bachelors— 
And, ho! for Liberty !” 


So saying and so singing, Forty Bags advanced 
to meet the second column, as they also issued 
from the defile, and formed in military array, 
suited to the open ground in front of them. They 
then marched forward, preceded by the mendi- 


PART L—THE HURLING MATCH. 
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| cant, still capering and chanting, until they 
reached that part of the left-hand hill which 
faced the position occupied by the hurlers from 
the parish of Drum. The second column might 
have consisted of a score or two more than the 
first. The individuals that composed it were 
distinguished by dark green small clothes and 
yellow waistcoats, but their other garments were 
as diversified as those of the opposite party. 

* Bravo! Serjeant Reilly!” exclaimed Forty 
Bags—* you're the lad that can musthur a purty 
corps. You must be a coornil at all ivints, in 
the grand army iv the people !” 

At this time the defile seemed to teem forth 
crowds of country people, flocking into the valley, 
to be spectators of the hurling match ; 
old men, with women of all ages—the matrons 
dressed cozily, the maidens with the brightest 
blushes on their cheeks, and the liveliest colours 
in their gowns, neckerchiets, and ribbons. 

Here it was that the activity of Forty Bags 
was displayed to the most advantage ; nor was 
his gallantry less conspicuous. He bustled about 
amid the throng with a natural elegance of 
manner which contrasted strangely with his 
habiliments, and which might be pronounced to 
_ be far superior to the affected airs assumed by 
masters of the ceremonies in some of the most 
distinguished watering-places in England. In 
general, these gentlemen are only less ridiculous 
in their manners, as originals, than their imitator, 
the illustrious Mr Simpson of Vauxhall. They 
are often anything but “the glass of fashion ;” 
and however they may be styled, in virtue of 
their office, masters of the ceremonies, they 
cannot always be said to be masters of polite- 
ness! 

It was far otherwise, however, with Forty 
Bags, master of the ceremonies in the valley of 
Glenfarme. It seemed to be his office, by a 
conceded privilege, to arrange the order of the 
assembly ; for all were obedient to his will. In 
approaching a matron for the purpose of assign- 
ing to her the station which belonged to her 
years or quality, according as she was middle- 
aged or ancient, and according as she was the 
wife of a snug farmer or only of a cottier, he 
would, in either case, raise his caubeen with a 
graceful movement of the right arm, and a 
deferential inclination of the body that bade 
defiance to the scrutiny which might otherwise 
have been directed to the wisp of straw with 
which its crown was stuffed. When he capered 
up to a young maiden, to conduct her to that 
spot from which she could best observe the skill 
and activity of her bachelor in the coming match, 
though his wallets seemed as joyous as himself 
on their proximity to beauty, dancing gaily and 
merrily as he moved, it was not to them that the 
eye of the young damsel would be directed, but 
to the ering look which told her that he was 
master of her secret, and to the friendly glance 
that followed, assuring her that he was a trust- 
worthy confidant. 

Match such a master of the ceremonies who 


can, in Cheltenham, or Bath, or even in Royal 
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Brighton! The assemblies may be as motley, 
in all or any of those places, as in the valley of 
Glenfarme ; but it is in the art of putting every 
one in his or her proper place, and in arranging 
the company according to the rules of etiquette, 
that the grand merit of a master of the cere- 
monies consists; but, more especially, it is in 
pleasing all by dissatisfying none—an art which 
has never been attained before or since the 
glorious days of Forty Bags ! 

While the mendicant was thus arranging his 
assembly, a figure was seen to come from behind 
the rocks at the summit of the hill on the right- 
hand, and to descend leisurely into the val- 
ley. It was that of a man wrapped in a large 
frieze coat, like those worn by many of the 
countrymen below. All eyes were directed to- 
wards him, as if the multitude awaited with 
eagerness his arrival. When he approached the 
level surface of the valley, his step became more 
quick, until he reached the bottom of the ascent. 
l’rom it he bounded lightly into the open space 
between the two parties, as they stood opposed 
to one another. Then, taking off his hat and 
throwing open his greatcoat, he saluted the 
assembly by bowing gracefully to both sides, in 
a manner more dignified than that lately ex- 
hibited by an honourable gentleman in the 
British House of Commons. 

The presence of the new comer was hailed 
with shouts of “ Captain Terry-Alt for ever!” 
and cheers, which lasted for some minutes, then 
sank into a murmur of low voices. 

The leader was a young man, of ordinary sta- 
ture; and, both by his deportment and the ex- 
pression of his countenance, appearing to belong 
to a better class of society than could be found 
among the multitude of hurlers and spectators 
which thronged that part of the valley in which 
he stood. Underneath his coat of frieze, which was 
thrown open in front, he was dressed in a uni- 
form of green and gold, with light Hessian boots, 


which displayed to much advantage his well- | 


shaped limbs, formed rather for activity than for 
strength. In a belt he carried pistols, and at his 
feet lay a hur), which he had flung to the ground 
when in the act of saluting the people. The 
latter were now silent, seeming to await, with 
fixed attention, hiscommands. From the breast- 
pocket of his inner coat he drew forth a note- 
book, and then read aloud twelve names, which 
were responded to from among the parishioners 
of Drum. In like manner the same number of 
names were read by him, and replied to by the 
parishioners of Kilkenny West. This being 
done, the young chieftain said, in a commanding 
tone— 

“ You twenty-four companions—all good men 
and true—come forward till we confer about our 
match.” 

The order was obeyed, and Captain Terry-Alt 
stood surrounded by a ring of attentive auditors. 

“Sergeant Dilan,” said he, looking at the head 
of his written list, and speaking in a subdued 
tone. 

‘“ Here, Captain,” answered a countryman, 
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with a scar upon his cheek, which shewed tha: 
he had once been a soldier. 

** Is your company assembled in full number >” 

“ All bud Jim Wharton, who has hurted his lig. 
and cannot fut it?” 

«« Jem is a loss, for he’s a bold fellow. A;> 
your boys improved in their drilling >” 

“ It’s thim that is, Captain dear. I'd match 
thim any day agin the Connaught Raangers,” 

‘Can they handle their firelocks ?” 

‘«< By my sow], id’s thimsilves that can—iy they 
had thim to handle!” , 
« And come to the charge with bayonets ?” 

« Ay, by Gob !—or wid pikes, your honour !— 
which I think would be more handy to thim, as 
bein’, you know, more nathral !” 

“It may be so, Sergeant Dilan; and I hope 
they'll soon have occasion to make the trial,” 

Captain Terry-Alt put similar questions to the 

other individuals of his council, and received 
nearly similar replies; from all which it would 
appear that these men were old soldiers, selected 
to organize the peasantry into military disci- 
pline. 
What further proceedings Captain Terry-Alt 
would have entered upon, distinct from the pro- 
JSessed object of the meeting, is uncertain ; for, 
while he was still questioning his familiars, and 
marking down their answers in his note-book, a 
cry was heard from the hill-top nearest the 
defile, which was replied to by another; and thus 
a telegraphic communication of voices passed 
along, until a scout was seen running at full 
speed into the valley, and crying out, as he hur- 
ried onwards— 

** Black Beard !—The Magistrates !” 

The women rose from their seats upon the 
sod, in evident consternation. ‘The men forgot 
their military discipline, and fell suddenly into 
groups, for consultation. But Forty Bags was 
seen, upon the instant, standing in the middle 
of the circle formed round Captain Terry-Alt, 
and uttering a few earnest and decisive words. 

‘Back to your stations, my men! Leave 
the women to me. Let both parties advance 
further into the valley. Up with the ball, and 
commence your sport with spirit, as if you had 
been at it this half hour. If the magistrates 
should come in force, remember the instructions. 
Lave the women, I say, to me; I must not be 
seen yit awhile. But meet me at the spot, and 
thin shew bold hearts and studdy hands, my 
boys!” 

Away went Forty Bags, with a quick yet steady 
step, towards the spectators, to whom he ad- 
dressed the simple word of “ Follow /” and then 
moved with them in the direction of the defile, 
taking up a position near its junction with the 
valley ; while, on the other hand, the hurling 
ball was struck into the air by Captain Terry- 
Alt, and, in the next instant, the two parties 
seemed in earnest contention with each other. 

The play had continued for about twenty 
minutes, and was even beginning to be 
on with earnestness and animation by many 
those who were engaged in it, when the gaust 
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PART L—THE HURLING MATCH. 


and bony figure of Michael Potter was seen to ! 
enter, with lengthened strides, into the valley, 
followed by the remainder of the police force. 
(lose behind them came the magistrates and the 
other horsemen. 

The police were ordered to draw up in line on 
entering the valley ; and the horsemen drew 
rein, to await the coming up of the military, 
who were about a couple of hundred yards be- 
hind. 

« That’s a formidable party!” said the war- 
like Viscount: ‘ what if they refuse to return 
home at our bidding °” 

« We'll dhrive cowl’ steel into their gizzards, 
nlaze your Lordship !” said the elder Potter, in 
that tone of familiarity with which he was some- 
times allowed by the magistrates of the county | 
to offer his opinion. 

« They may be too many for us, Mick !” said | 
the Viscount, in a prophetic strain. 

“ Not with the suldiers at our back,” replied 
the policeman. 

“Let us first try how far our authority can 
extend without the presence of the military,” ob- 
served Major Fortescue; “ I would advise, 
Lord Dunshannon, that your orderly be sent to 
stop the advance of Mr Hardy. Let his men 
remain concealed behind yonder projection in 
the defile, ready to advance on the earliest 
summons,” 

“Why not advance at once in full force,” 
demanded the Viscount, “ and shew those fellows 
that we can compel them to retire home whether 
they will or not?” 

“I think it would be advisable,” replied the 
Major, ‘‘ to ascertain the feelings of those people 
—whether they will yield to persuasion, or shew a 
determination to resist the civil power. Many of 
our suspicions respecting the present state of 
disaffection may be found to be well or ill 
grounded, according to such a test.” 

“Do as you like, Fortescue,” said the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, somewhat peevishly. 
“Dut let the military be within call.” 

“Here they come, by Jove!” said the Major. 
“ Hasten, Gerald, and convey our instructions to 
Mr Hardy.” . 

Gerald Fortescue galloped quickly into the 
defile, as the riflemen were doubling the projec- 
tion; and, waving his hand to them, he caused 
a halt, while he communicated with their com- 
manding officer, The latter immediately drew 
vack his men, until they were fully covered from 
observation in the valley. Young Fortescue 
hastened to rejoin his party. 

This movement, however, did not pass unnoticed, 
From a furze bush, behind which he lay con- 
cealed, and with a pocket telescope laid along 
the hillside, Captain Terry-Alt commanded a 
‘lew of the scene before him; and his sharp 
glance could readily distinguish between the 
armed constables in close attendance on the 
mazistrates, and the military forms that he be- 
held—though only for an instant—as Mr Hardy 
a weg leading files appeared from behind the | 
Projection, and then hastily retired under cover. | 








A peculiar whistle, given by the young chief- 
tain, caused the ball to be struck up the side of 
the mountain, and over the very spot where he 
lay concealed. In an instant, the crowd of hur- 
lers hurried in that direction ; and, while they 
seemed to struggle with each other to overtake 
the ball, several of them fell, as if tripped up by 
their companions ; and, while they were in the 
act of rising, Captain Terry-Alt rose with them. 
Scarcely was he on his feet, when the ball came 
rolling to the spot he occupied. Arresting its 
progress with his hurl, he tossed it to a con- 
siderable height, perpendicularly, in the air; 
and, as the eyes of all the players were directed 
to it in the descent, he struck it with such skill 
as to send it to a distance into the valley, saying, 
while he pointed after it with his hurl—* An 
other blow like that, my boys, and the game's 
our own!” 

The action of the young chief, and his accom- 
panying words, were answered with a shout, and 
away went the field of players in hot speed after 
the ball. Again was it seen to rise perpendicu- 
larly, and, descending, to take wings in the 
same direction as before. Many a_ pretended 
shout was raised of “ Drum for ever!” “ Hur- 
rah for Kilkenny West!” and many a boy fell 
prostrate on the sod from a gentle push, and a 


feigned crook given him by his neighbour ; but, 


for a third time, the ball was seen to rise like a 
skylark, and again did the hurl of Captain 
Terry-Alt come into play, driving it to the very 
extremity of the valley, Their hurls were 
flourished in the air, and shouts of victory raised, 
and feet set a-capering ; and many a voice was 
heard to cry “ Foul! foul!’ while as many re- 
sponded ‘ Fair! fair!’ and, in the midst of the 
hullabooloo, a figure passed rapidly through the 
crowd, (it was that of Captain Terry-Alt,) say- 
ing to every group, as he passed by— 

‘‘ They have brought the military upon us— 
they have placed them in ambush in the glen— 
they intend to spill our blood, boys! Shall we 
not make them drink oceans of their own? 
Remember to stand together so long as I stand 
with you, and to scatter when you see me run. 
Let us draw the army from the glen into the 
valley, boys; and then, hurrah !—-the game’s our 
own !” 

Such was the exhortation which the young 
chief addressed to the several parts of the ex- 
cited crowd ; and, on repeating it, fur the last 
time, he struck the ball once more, sending it 
in the direction of the magistrates, who had, by 
this time, advanced with the police far into the 
valley. 

‘‘ Hold!” cried the Viscount, riding to meet 
the players. ‘“ Hold!” repeated he, with an 
exertion of the lungs that made his little body 
shake with the mighty effort. 

“ Hold!” echoed the tall commoner, with an 
elevation of the head, and a protension of the 
chin, expressive of his contempt of the canaille 
he deigned to look on. 

‘Hold !” re-echoed Major Fortescue, in a tone 
of command, enforeed by a look and gesture of 
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authority. “ This meeting must disperse pon 


the instant.” 

“ Mayn’t we finish our game, your Honnurs ?”’ 
said a sturdy young fellow, coming forward. 
“ Sure, an’ id’s likely to be the sprightliest iver 
played in the parish.” 


“Is that you, Paddy Roach ?” said the Vis- | 


count, “ You're one of the ne'er-do-wells, Go 
home, you idle dog, and” 

“1s id work, my Lord, you’d have me doin 
on the blissid Sabbath ? What id my Lady say 
to that in her next sarmin ?” 





“(so home and read your Bible, and leave off | 
' you are the Lord Lieutenant of the county !” 


your idle doings.” 


«“ And what ud Father Mike say iv he cotched | 
this tirade, remarkable for its insolence and 


me?” 
‘‘ His Lordship wishes you to go and help his 


Lady to catechise the children,” said a voice from | 
| daring conduct of the speaker. 


a more distant part of the crowd. 


“ What insolent scoundrel’s that?” said Lord | 


Dunshannon. “Who is he that dares make 
observations on his superiors ?” 

A few words were passed among the crowd, 
which opened to the right and left, to make way 
for a peasant. He was followed by about twenty 
young men, who stood close at his back when he 
began to speak, 

Looking first at the crowd, he exclaimed— 

* Fall into line, boys, while I answer all his 

Lordship has to say to us,” 

Then turning to the magisterial party, and 
facing them with a bold look—rendered more 
forbidding by a red handkerchief tied across his 
left eye, as well as by a formidable pair of red- 
dish whiskers (for Captain Terry-Alt was as ex- 
pertas Matthews in the art of transformation )— 
he thus spoke :— 

** You call on us to disperse: first shew that 
we have assembled for an illegal purpose—prove 
that, or your interference with our holiday 
sports will be nothing better than rank tyr- 
anny. You, who plume yourselves on being the 
aristocracy of the land—the privileged class, 
forsooth!—are free to amuse yourselves seven 
days in every week: only one is left to us, by 
the labour of whose limbs you riot in extrava- 
gance, to forget our toils and sufferings. We 
come from mass, on a Sabbath day, to drive away 
the remembrance of the poverty of our houses, at 
a match of football or hurling. You go from 
your well-cushioned seat in church to your richly 
furnished mansions, where you find sumptuous 
tables groaning under exquisite dishes, and 
overflowing withcostly wines; and then you make 
4 mighty boast how you have driven your poor 
and famished neighbours from their amusements 
in the field, to the misery of their cold and 
cheerless cabins, for the better observance of the 
Sabbath ; and then your holy madams tell you 
how many children they have catechised, and 
how many bibles they have given away at the 
Kildare Street price; and then you compute how 
few are to be numbered with the elect, and 
mutually praise each other, and exchange con- 
gratulations, self-satisfied that yourselves are 
included among the chosen few; and, after all 
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your hypocrisy and self-righteousness, wh), 
your saintly women retire to the smut and the 
scandal of the tea-table, you and your fellow. 
topers grow mellow over the politics of the day. 
and create bugbears to terrify your fancies. 
which oblige you to open bottle after hott}. 
that your courage may still be kept afloat. Sue}, 


is the way in which you pass the holy Sabbath! 
- But I tell you, my Lord Dunshannon—and | te}) 








it toyour teeth, though you have Black Beard and 
his bloodhounds at your back—that, unless yo), 
can detect us in unlawful doings, your iron hand 
shall not check us in our Sunday sports, although 


While Captain Terry-Alt was pronouncing 


plain-speaking, amazement sat upon the features 
of the magistrates, who were struck mute by the 


‘Seize that fellow, Potter!” at length ex. 
claimed Major Fortescue, with a hoarse and 


| . 
| struggling utterance. 


The order was more readily given than obeyed 
—not that Potter wanted either zeal or energy 
to attempt the duty; but, when he advanced, 
twenty hurls, made of mountain ash, were flov- 
rished in the air, and threatened to descend upon 
his head with the more formidable effect as 
they were bound with iron below the handles, 

«Listen to that, boys!” cried Captain Terry- 
Alt. “Your rulers, (for the magistrates are 
your rulers, now-a-days,) they think they have 
only to say ‘ Do this,’ and it must be done, or 
else to prison with the man who dares to stand 
upon his right as a fellow-subject and a Christian! 
They would keep us worse than the drivers do 
the slaves in foreign parts; for these tyrants only 
flog the blackamoors, but ours would have us 
hanged, drawn, and quartered! Seize him!— 
that’s, in other words, to prison with him; and 
we all know, boys, that from the county jail to 
the court-house, where sits the hanging judge, 
the distance is not long; and from the bar, be- 
fore Justice Bladdherchops, to the drop, where 
stands Jack Ketch in all his glory, the road is 
short and speedy! Seize him !—who'll dare to 
do it, boys? Who'll be the man to strike the 
first blow, this blessed day, because ordered to do 
so by a black-hearted magistrate, who is every 
way a tyrant? On with our game, boys !—and 
the curse of a bloody day fall heavily on that 
man who shall interrupt us in our sport! Hur- 
rah!” added this daring speaker, watching the 
ball in its descent, and then striking it to the 
foot of the hill which bounded the extremity of 
the valley—* Hurrah! follow the ball, boys, 
and the game’s our own!” 

Like hounds in full ery, the peasantry darted 


_ along with their bold leader, who bounded after 
| the ball, as if he could catch it ere it fell. 


“Come what may,” cried the Major to 
Dunshannon, “ that fellow must be arrested. 
Let all who are mounted follow me! Potter, 
close up with your comrades.” 

With these words, and setting spurs to his 
horse, Major Fortescue galloped at full speed 
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after the hurlers, while his sons and the dragoon | 


obeyed his summons. The other magistrates 


were less active in their movements. The Lord | 


Lieutenant of the county paused to give orders 
to the policemen, already advancing rapidly with 
Michael Potter at their head. His brother magis- 
trate also paused—to listen to him ! 

It was not long before Major Fortescue and 
his sons overtook the people, and with so much 
fury did they dash along, striking to the right 
and left with their heavily-loaded whips, that 
for a moment no resistance was offered, But, in 
the twinkling of an eye—for in collisions of such 
a kind every act is rapid—a group of young men 
faced suddenly about. with Captain Terry-Alt at 
the head of them ; and, as the horses came pant- 
ing and foaming on them, each animal was struck 
on the centre of the forehead with an iron-bound 
hurl, and dropped suddenly, like an ox felled by 
a butcher's hatchet. 
plied to by shots from the police, who advanced 
rapidly to the rescue ; while, in the open part of 
the valley, were to be seen the two magistrates— 
the peer and the commoner—galloping at full 
speed towards the defile, as if they were riding 
asteeple chase with even bets upon them. The 
orderly, who had drawn bridle midway in his 
charge, thought it his bounden duty to follow the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county, and the groom 
was in full stretch after his master. 
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and bony steed caused the military a new ex- 
ertion to rise higher on their post of safety. 
The efforts, therefore, of Mr Semple to pull in 
his steed, were, like his Lordship’s, fruitless. 
With one horse a few lengths before him, and 
another close upon his hind-quarters, it is not 


_ surprising that the noble hunter put forth all his 
mettle to take the lead in the race; while the 


A shout of triumph from the people was re. | 


powerful animal which followed, rode well and 
lightly by the groom, had the clatter of the 
trooper’s heavy steed behind him, and the sight 
of swift competitors before, to put spirit in all its 
motions, ‘Their passing was but the action of a 
moment, for they were lost to sight immediately 
in the windings of the defile; and, if in the val- 
ley they came on like the devoted prey of pur- 
suing wolves, in the narrow and winding glen 
they might be said to pass and disappear like the 
wild hunters of Almaine. 

‘* Now, forward, my men, and quickly!” ex- 
claimed the young officer, leaping upon the level 
ground, and leading the way at double quick 
time. 

As they entered the valley, the crowd of spec- 


tators, who had been passed almost unnoticed by 


the magistrates in their advance to meet the 
hurlers, were seated or standing in groups near 
the defile. An o_p woman, bent with years—who 
was seated on a stone a little in front of the mul- 
titude,and whose chin rested on her hands, within 


which she held her crutch, that seemed to trem- 


The first intimation that Lieutenant Hardy | 


received of the posture of affairs within the val- 
ley, reached him in the report of the shots fired 
by the police. 
forward from his place of fancied ambush, to in- 
spect the scene—but his view was considerably 
interrupted by the intervening horsemen, who 
were approaching with the speed of travellers 
pursued by wolves on the plains of Russia. 

The officer saw enough, however, to convince 
him that his presence was required on the scene 
ofaction, But, before he could give the order 
to his men to advance, Lerd Dunshannon’s blood 
horse came at full stretch into the defile, while 
the rider seemed vainly endeavouring to pull 
him in. When the headstrong racer shot past 
the military in his rapid course, the Viscount 
could with difficulty articulate— 

‘ Forward, Hardy ! this cursed beast” 

Mr Hardy, however, could not yet venture to 
advance, It even required some exertion to 
enable him and his men to eseape the clattering 
hoofs of his Lordship’s racer, by clambering up 
the sides of the defile, with the aid of their rifles ; 
and, when they would fain have leaped down 
again, the noble hunter of the stately Semple, 





The Englishman calmly stepped | 


ble in her feeble grasp—looked up as the soldiers 
passed her, and said, in a voice almost inarticu- 
late with age— 

«Musha, thin id’s mysilf is glad to see the army 
afthur all, furr id’s thim that thrate the people 
kindly ! Arrah, my hooney, is there many more 
iv yez in the pass ?—furr, ‘pon my sowl and con- 
science, bud id’s mysilf is morshal proud to look 
upon the likes iv yez!" 

fhe answer, half good-humoured, half sirly, 
which the old woman received to her flattering 
inquiry, was such as assured her that she beheld 


the full amount of the military force in attend- 


who now, indeed, was bent double in jockey | 


frshion, came dashing on with a speed and 
‘trength which seemed likely to secure the vic- 
‘ory from his Lordship’s racer, in the long run 
that both were, to all appearance, destined to 
Maintain, 

A better rider, however, than either the peer 
or the commoner, followed close on their heels, 
in the person of Mr Semple’s groom, whose high 


ance on the magistrates. Seemingly indifferent, 
however, tothe reply, she let her chin sink once 
more upon her crutch, while under her tattered 
bonnet a watchful eye followed the movements 
of the military. 

These advanced rapidly and in good order to 
the extremity of the valley, where it was evident 
that a severe struggle was carrying on between 
the people and the police ; the latter of whom 
were so completely enveloped by their antago- 
nists, that Lieutenant Hardy could not discern 
the precise degree of their danger, or what kind 
of a defence they were enabled to make. Cheer- 
ing on his men, therefore, as he approached the 
crowd, he brought them to the charge with the 
bayonet. 

The eye of that aged woman continued for 
some minutes to follow the military in their ad- 
vance; but when she saw them closing in the 
charge, she rose suddenly from her seat, and, 
flinging off her old bonnet and tattered gown, 
stood forth a stout-built peasant to the view ! 
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«« Now is your time, my people!—up! and 
away with you to your posts tf 

The crowd rose simultaneously at the com- 
mand of their leader, and hastened towards 
the defile, disappearing quickly within it—the 
young women aiding the children and the old 
people in their flight. The leader was the last 
to quit the valley. At the moment when the 
soldiers were advancing to the charge, he applied 
to his mouth a cote’s horn, which hung suspended 
from his neck, and blew a blast that was re- 
sponded to from various points along the sum- 
mits of the surrounding hills, as well as by a 
shout from the hurlers, who were seen to break 
and separate in all directions, scaling the sides 
of the hills that flanked the valley. 

Pausing for a moment to catch the responses 
tu his blast, this leader, who may be called the 


second in command, plunged into the defile after | 


the crowd. 

When Lieutenant Hardy brought his men to 
the charge—the danger of wounding his friends 
not having lett him the choice of firing—the 
crowd of hurlers broke suddenly, as has been 
said, and scattered with the rapidity of moun- 
taineers. The scene being thus thrown open to 
the view, the king’s officer beheld his friend, 
Major Fortescue, with his sons and a few of the 


policemen, standing back to back, and nearly | 
re- 


all of them bruised and bleeding. ‘The 
mainder were lying senseless on the sod, or 
struggling to rise, after having kissed their 
mother earth. 

Let it be remembered that events which take 
minutes to describe, may occupy only seconds in 
the performance, and thus it may be readily 
understood that the charge made by Major For- 
tescue and his sons—thie resistance of the hurlers 


—the flight of the other magistrates, carried | 


away by their frightencd steeds—the advance of 
the military—the disappearance of the people 
who had been spectators of the scene—the arri- 
val of Mr Ifardy at the place of contest, and 
the scattering of the hurlers—may have passed 
in the space of ten or twelve minutes, or, in 
other werds, within the time necessary for a 
body of light troops to pass from one end to the 


other of a valley the utmost length of which did | 


not exceed half-a-mile. 

When all this is duly considered, it may be 
conceived that the struggle between the police 
and the hurlers, though active and severe, was 
of brief duration. The magistrate, in recover- 
ing from his fall, had discharged his pistols with 
eect; and it has been already seen that the 
police had been the first to draw blood, by a 
random discharge of their carbines among the 
crowd. Before they had time to reload, after 
rescuing the Major and his sons from their strug- 
ling horses, they were themselves surrounded 
in their turn by an overwhelming multitude that 
pressed closely on them with their iron-bound 
hurls. Nothing but the gigantic strength of 
Major Fortescue could have saved the entire 
party from destruction. With a carbine in one 
hand, which had fallen from a stunned police- 
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man, and a hurl in the other, which he hag 
wrested from one of his antagonists, he cleared 
a circle round him, which none found it possi}. 
to enter. Nor were the long and sinewy arms 
of Michael Potter less actively engaged: while 
he defied the “ bloody Papists” to “ come on,” 
every blow that he aimed with the but-end of 
his musket brought a hurler to the ground or 
sent him staggering to the rear. If the magis 
trate and his favourite constable had been men 
of common stature—the latter not remarkable 
for his unusual height and length of arm, nor 
the other for his extraordinary strength—their 
party must have been overpowered ; for, although 
the other policemen were as brave men as eyer 
took part in such a melée, and though the sons 
of the magistrate bore themselves bravely in the 
fight, yet among the numbers by whom the ciyj! 
party were assailed, there were many as good 
and as brave men as they, and the iron-bound 
hurls were weapons to be matched against un- 
loaded carbines or muskets. 

The arrival of Mr Hardy’s party, and the dis- 
persion that immediately followed the sound of 
the horns in the valley and on the hills, gave 
relief to the bruised and breathless policemen. 
The young officer hastened to his friend to ascer- 
tain his safety. 

“J am well—quite sound,” said the magistrate, 
“except my knee, that is bruised a litthe—but 
that’s a trifle! Why don’t you order vour men 
to fire 2” 

‘I considered,” replied the soldier, “ that my 
first duty was to rescue you from danger.” 

‘‘ But what prevents your firing on those rebels 
now, before they get out of reach of your shot? 
Hell and fury, man! order your people to fire!” 

Major Fortescue was strongly excited ; for it 
was not customary with him to use expressions 
similar to the above. 

“ With all submission to you, my dear sir,’ 
said the young Englishman, pointing with his 
sword tou the bodies of the peasants slain in 
the encounter, it seems to me_ that blood 
enough has been shed to day—and_ it would ap- 
pear that all the shots have been from your 
party.” 

‘And what say you, sir’ —retorted the magis- 
 trate—“ what say you to our horses maimed— 
our persons bruised—our magisterial authority 
set at nought? Fire, sir !—I command it—as 4 
magistrate, 1 command you—fire ! and shew this 
rebel crew that you have powder and ball as well 
as bayonets.” 

* As you insist on it, Major Fortescue, my me® 
shall obey your orders.” 

‘Sergeant Stubbs, take half of the detachment 
with you, and follow the men that are ascending 
yonder hill. When you come within range, fire 
according to my instructions.” 

“* Ay, ay, sir,” replied the old soldier, obedient 
to the command. . 

“ Let the rest follow me, Corporal White, 
added the officer. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” answered the corporal, leading 
on the party, 
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The magistrate still kept his station with his | the hills, and still applied his telescope to his 


constables. : 
« What shall we do with these wounded men, 


yurr Honour?” asked Michael Potter, who was 
engaged in binding with his cravat the fractured 
skull of a comrade. 

« Make a hurdle of your carbines, or of those 


hurls that lie scattered onthe ground. You may | 


thus convey them home, with the assistance of 
the soldiers.” 

“Arthur,” cried Gerald Fortescue, to his younger 
hrother—‘* that’s he, by Jove !—all alone too! 
He can't escape us if we chase him cleverly. 
Away!” 

Erect on the ridge of rocks, like a vulture 
perched upon his eyry, Captain Terry-Alt was 
engaged, at one moment looking down upon the 
valley, and in the next instant applying his teles- 
cope to his eye, and directing an earnest scrutiny 
to nore distant objects. It would seem that, 
from his point of elevation, he could overlook 
the opposite range of hills, and command a view 
of the champaign country. The wind had blown 
aside his outer coat of frieze, and his uniform of 
green and gold left no doubt of his identity. 
The ridge of the opposite hill was by this time 
nearly gained by such of his companions as had 
dispersed in that direction. Serjeant Stubbs and 
his men were seen toiling slowly up the ascent, 
and firing random shots, which the watchful eye 
of the young chief could easily perceive to be 
aimed wide of the mark, and therefore to produce 
no casualty. Many of the party which had scat- 
tered on the inner side of the bill that he himself 
had ascended, had altogether crossed its summit, 
and were now hurrying rapidly along its outer 
side, in a sloping direction towards the defile, 
and under cover of the rocks. 

Like their companions under the orders of 
Sergeant Stubbs, Mr Hardy’s party were appar- 
ently acting as skirmishers, firing random shots, 
but equally without effect. Hence, it was evident 
that the men were acting under orders in thus 
wming wide of the peasantry. The latter seemed 
aware of this ; for, as each man reached the top of 
the ridge in his ascent, he turned round for a 
moment, and, waving either his hat or his hurl, 
shouted, ina tone in which good humour and 
triumph were blended— 

“ Long life to the army, an’ a bloody end to 
the polis!” Then, bounding from the ridge to 
the other side, he disappeared like a diver plung- 
ing from a rock. 

All this Captain Terry-Alt was viewing, and 
much more besides, where the open land seemed 
ave with people, as if the entire country were 
pouring forth its inhabitants in answer to the 
unceasing sound of horns that every hill-top was 
‘ending forth—the very rocks themselves seem- 
‘ng to become suddenly animated with the spirit 
of insurrection. 

The bugle of the military sounded the recall ; 
but the summons was unheeded by the brothers, 
“intent were they on the object of their pur- 
suit, The latter still held his station on the rock, 
still hearkened to the sounds that rolled along 











eye, sweeping it in a circle round him, or looked 
down into the valley to observe the motions of 
its occupants. With what he saw in the distanee, 
he appeared content. In the valley, he beheld 
the police employed in placing their wounded 
comrades on the hurdles they had constructed, 
and the military returning rapidly to the same 
spot, each man falling into line as he arrived. 
Here, likewise, he perceived that Major For- 
tescue and Lieutenant Hardy were at variance. 
The former was walking to and fro within a con- 
fined space, using much vehemence of gesture ; 
while the English officer stood in front of his 
men, with a firm and determined bearing, seem- 
ing to listen coolly to the vehement language of 
the magistrate. 

This, indeed, was only the conjecture of Cap- 
tain Terry-Alt, which he drew from the panto- 
mime of the chief actors; but he was not the less 
correct in his conclusion. 

On Mr Hardy’s return to the position occupied 
by the police, the magistrate exhibited extreme 
dissatisfaction. 

‘« Your men have done no execution, sir,” said 
he, with vehemence of tone and manner. 

‘“ They have obeyed the orders that I gave 
them.” 

‘< What, sir! your orders!” 

“Yes, my dear sir—I cannot but think that 
blood enough has been shed already.” 

“ Yet you promised they should shew those 
rebel dogs that you had powder and ball at your 
command.” 

““ They have done so, Major Fortescue.” 

«¢ Tiow, sir '__by firing over their heads 

“ These people, Major Fortescue, must know 
as well as we do the sound of a bullet whistling 
in the air—they know now that my men are sup- 
plied with ammunition, and that all farther con- 
sequences must be on their own heads. But, in 
truth, my dear sir,” continued the young soldier, 
as he saw that the magistrate was become inarti- 
culate with rage, ‘1 do really think that you 
have gained your object. The meeting is dis- 
persed ; and surely it was for that purpose alone 
that we came here.” 

‘«‘ Had they dispersed peaceably, I should ask 
no more; but they assailed us with their hurls, 
made a desperate attempt upon our lives. Some 
of my men, you see, are maimed for life—two of 
them not likely to recover; one of our horses 
slain outright, the others injured: and yet, when 
the occasion presents itself to punish the rascals, 
LEGALLY, with a few well-directed shots, it is by 
your orders, forsooth, that your men fire into the 
air, spending the King’s ammunition to no pur- 
pose.” 

‘* | have done what I conceive to be my duty 
asa soldier and a man; and so well do I know 
the innate goodness of your own disposition, 
Major Fortescue, that I am convinced you will 
approve of my conduct in your cooler moments.” 

“ Well, well, Hardy, let the matter end— 
this is not a time for us to quarrel, when we 
have need of mutual support. Yet I do most 
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conscientiously believe—all personal cause of 
irritation apart—that you would have acted 
more mercifully had you shot a few of them ; 
for I cannot deceive myself as to the meaning 
of those horns along the hills. Your forbear- 
ance may add courage to the people; and, de- 
pend upon it, we shall have occasion to shed 
more blood, and in much greater quantity, un- 
less we retire speedily from this place.” 


The officer expressed his conviction of the | 


danger, by commanding his men to prime and 
load. 

“‘ IT don’t see my sons!” exclaimed the magis- 
trate. 

‘‘ They passed me on the hill-side,” remarked 
Corporal White. “I thought they would re- 
turn when the recall was sounded.” 

‘© There they go, sir!” said Mick Potter, 
“along the edge of Black-Rock Peak. Give 
them a blast of your bugle, Serjeant Stubbs ; 


or, by my sowl, the young gentlemen will be | 


late for dinner.” 

“« What bird’s nest are they after now >” said 
the magistrate with impatience. 

‘* Faith, an’ a purty bird it is too—all green 


and gowl’, like a parrot !” observed John Walker, | 


directing the general attention to the figure of 
Captain Terry-Alt, who, at that instant, was 
standing with his glass pointed to the country 
lying beyond the defile. 

‘ Your rifle, Walker! your rifle!” cried 
Major Fortescue, snatching the weapon from the 
hands of the gaping constable ; and in the next 


moment a shot from below struck the telescope | 


from the hand of the rebel chief. 


“ Well done, Black Beard!” said Captain | 
Terry-Alt, looking down to the spot from which | 


the smoke of the piece was rising. 

** By my soul, you shall pay dearly for that 
cockshot !” 

In the next instant, the young chief disap- 
peared behind the rock on which he stood, and 
the report of a pistol shot was heard, followed 
by the ascent of a rocket, which rose far above 


the highest peak of the hills, and then fell with | 


ominous precision near the horse that lay dead 
beside the policeman. The other horses became 
so terrified that they plunged violently ; and 
the bridle of one of them snapping, he broke 
away from the man who held him, and, galloping 
furiously down the valley, disappeared within 
the defile. The Major's steed, a noble chestnut, 
known throughout the country by the name of 
‘* Devil,” was restrained only by the rider's 
bounding into the saddle, and exerting his well- 
known manage by voice and hand. 

“ That rocket did not rise fur nauthin, sir,” 
observed Bill Potter; “ and, sure signs by it, 
look at that hill-top yonder! It's not crows 
that are clustering there above us !” 

The extremity of the valley, where it lost 
itself among the hills, was crowned by an emi- 
nence that formed a plateau of some extent, 
and from which the descent was so abrupt that 
& mountain stream, of but little magnitude, fell 
with force sufficient to form a cascade, from 
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which flowed a rivulet that ran gurgling ang 
meandering through the valley.» 

On this plateau, it now appeared that men 
were mustering, many of whom were this time 
furnished with fire-arms ; and, although it woulg 
have been as impossible for them to descend 
directly from the plateau into the plain, as jz 
would have been for those below to gain the 
plateau by ascending the rugged face of the 
declivity, still it was evident to a military eye, 
that the approach was so immediate from the 
_ plateau to the hills that flanked the valley, that 
| a party in the hollow might readily be placed 
between two fires. 

Such, indeed, seemed to be the intention of 
the party on the plateau; for individuals had 
already begun to advance as skirmishers along 
the summits of the hills to the right and left, 
and then, descending half-way, to fire shots at the 
military—a rock or a ridge of earth securing 
_ them from retaliation. 
© We must decide immediately, Major For. 
| tescue,” said the officer, “ whether to remain 
| here, opposed to an enemy under cover, or else 
| 





to gain the open country as speedily as we 
can,” 

“1 find these fellows are an overmatch for 
us after all,” replied the magistrate ; “ and yet 
there is a worse spot than this for us to be 
caught in.” 

“You mean the defile,” said Mr Hardy. “ But, 
though they have so far outmanceuvred us, they 
seem to be ignorant of its importance. Perhaps, 
by a rapid movement, we may get through with- 
out difficulty. Had not those runaway riders’— 
horses the young Englishman should have said— 
“confounded me by their cowardice, I would 
have left Sergeant Stubbs there with a guard. 
But we lose time; the word should now be— 
| forward.” 
| And my sons ?” 
| anxiety. 

“ They have a better chance than we have," 
replied the Lieutenant. 

“And the dead hunter, your Honnur ?” said 
John Walker, looking mournfully on the car- 
case, 

«Put the saddle and bridle on your shoulders.” 

‘“ Bud the haste himself, your Honnur ?” 

‘‘ Leave him for the crows, and be d—d 
you !” 

“ Musha, thin, bud it’s a mortshal sin, so it is, 
to lave so beautiful a skin behind uz! Id ud 
fitch saxteen hogs in the markit any day!” 

“ Forward! march!” cried the Lieutenant of 
the Rifles, interrupting the policeman in his 
funeral oration. 





exclaimed the Major, with 
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PART II.---THE ONSLAUGHT. 


Wuewn the military, with the police, had tra- 
versed the valley on their return, and were 
arrived at the defile, they halted for a moment 
to arrange their line of march. Corporal Whité, 
with half a dozen men, was sent forward, with 
orders to keep a sharp look-out in advance; 
the police, to the number of eight, marched 
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next, bearing their wounded comrades with the 
aid of so many soldiers ; behind them, on his 
chestnut “ Devil,” rode the magistrate ; while the 
young Officer kept pace with him on foot, followed 
by Sergeant Stubbs, with the remainder of the 


military. They marched in double files, with | 
screwed bayonets, keeping a sharp look-out to | 


the right and left along the craggy sides of 
the defile. It was evident that all of them 
felt uneasy; for anxiety sat upon the coun- 
senance of every man, and not a word was inter- 
changed. 

The road which they had to traverse was a 
mere bridle path, covered with loose stones, 
and occasionally rendered still more uneven 
by the interposition of large pieces of granite, 
which had fallen, from time to time, from the 
rocks that impended. The breadth of the defile, 
until it opened more widely as the sides sloped 
upwards, might have been sufficient to admit of 
six men marching abreast, were not a portion 
of its space occupied by the stream, which, ris- 
ing, as has been stated, in the hill that crowned 
the upper part of the valley, and being supplied 
by the natural drains which it met with in its 
course, ran rippling, with some force, but with 
no considerable depth, along the side of the 
road in the defile. At certain distances, small 
tributary supplies of water fell from the over- 
hanging rocks, and, where they emptied them- 
selves into the mountain stream, formed holes of 
various depths and dimensions, according to the 
force with which they fell, and the weight of the 
incumbent water. Some of these holes resembled 
natural wells, and, where they occurred, the 
water overflowed in a greater quantity, and, 
adding to the width of the stream, rendered the 
bridle road much narrower. 

It nas been stated that the sides of the defile 
were craggy ; the ruggedness, however, was, in 
part, concealed by a covering of furze, which, in 
various places, rose to a considerable height, and 
80 thickly as to conceal from view the rocky soil 
on which it rose with such luxuriance. The 
hills that formed the sides of the defile sloped 
gradually towards the champaign country ; and 
the bridle road, in consequence, formed an in- 
clined plane. 


The retreating party had proceeded about two | 


hundred yards into the defile, moving silently 
and with watchful circumspection, when the 
‘ound of a horse’s feet was heard in advance ; 
and presently, Corporal White was heard to 
challenge. A turn in the road, which was full 
of windings and projecting rocks, intercepted the 
view ; but the “ All’s well!” pronounced by the 
toldier, prepared those who followed for a 
friendly rencontre. 

A horseman approached the line of march, 
mounted on a sorry nag, which, nevertheless, 
trotted over the stony path as if it had learned, 
like its rider, to trample hardships under foot. 

his personage was arrayed in a rusty suit of 
black, over which, although the autumn was in 
its prime, he wore a loose greatcoat of a dark 
colour, evidently for many years in wear. His 
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arms and legs were of unusual length, so that his 
feet almost touched the ground ; and he might 
have been said to aid his shaggy nag in kicking 
aside the obstacles they encountered. A wig, 
that had once been brown, overshadowed a pair of 
bushy eyebrows. The man’s countenance was in- 
tellizent ; but the look was too keen and pene- 
trating to inspire confidence or ease. In his right 
hand he carried a riding whip of great length 
and apparent weight ; and, while the bridle lay 
upon the neck of his nag, which seemed to tread 
the rough path with natural surefootedness, a 
book of a smoky colour occupied his left. 

‘““ Good morrow, Father M’Caul,” said the 
magistrate, seemingly relieved by the appearance 
of the priest. ‘‘ Are you come to look after 
your unruly flock, who so little mind your weekly 
instruction ?”’ 

“ You might have said daily, Major Fortes- 
cue; for I am ever and always prayching to 
them. But it’s little they mind their priest now. 
a-days !” 

‘‘ How comes it that we find you here, so far 
from your chapel, on a Sunday ?” 

“Tam come to look afthur the boys; fur I 
hard they war rioting and rolicking in Glen- 
farme. Have you left many of them behind you, 
Major ?” 

‘* A few that will trouble you no more at con- 
fession! Have you met with many on your 
road ?” 

“« Not a sowl is to be seen, fur ur near. They 
must have hard that I was a-coming, and so cut 
off to their homes with their best lig foremost, 
to save their showldhers from a basting.” 

‘‘ What! did you meet with none of them ?” 
asked the magistrate, looking at the priest with 
a scrutinizing glance. 

“None, ‘pon my conschince, but the women 
and childhurin, who towld me that the boys war 
all gone home to their cabins. But I shall visit, 
for all that, the shebeen-houses.” 

“ You'll find none of them in Glenfarme.” 

* That's thrue, Major; but you said just now 
that you had left some of my flock behind you— 
do you mane.that they are kilt ?” 

‘“« As dead as herrings.” 

“ What! kilt outright ?” 

“Not a spark of life in them.” 

‘“ Then, by my throth, it behooves me to give 
them exthrame unction, unliss, as you say, Ma- 
jor, they are kilt out and out.” 

“ You need not put your nag out of wind, 
Father M’Caul ; they'll not run away from your 
horsewhip.” 

Father Mike, however, did quicken the pace 
of his nag by the prick of a rusty spur that he 
wore on his right heel. The animal seemed to 
understand the wishes of its reverend rider, and 
soon disappeared behind the angle. 

“The priest gives us good news,” said Mr 
Hardy—* the peasantry, it seems, have dispersed. 
But what brings him this way?” 

“ Only to exercise his horsewhip on his ehild- 
ren, in the event of his catching any of them 
breaking the Sabbath.” 
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«‘ Then he agrees with the magistrates in the 
necessity of preventing these meetings?” 

“ In the propriety of preventing them he dves. 
We object on the score of political security—he 
on the principle of religious observance. But, 
hark ! what means that horn in our rear?” 

“ There you have the fellow to it, sir, in ad- 
vance of us,” said one of the policemen, 

‘1 wish we had detained the reverend priest 
as a hostage,” said Lieutenant Hardy. 

“He would serve us better with the aid of his 
horsewhip,” replied the magistrate. ‘ He seems 
to have no other power over the people in these 
times.” 

“ Keep a sharp look-out there, Corporal 
White!” cried the lieutenant, as the party in 
advance were on the point of doubling a projec- 
tion on the road. 

‘“« Ay, ay, sir—all’s clear!” responded the sol- 
dier at the highest pitch of his voice, and then 
disappeared with his party. 

‘‘That’s an ugly spot, Hardy,” observed the 
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magistrate, indicating, with a carbine which he | 


carried in his right hand, that point of the road 
where the projecting rock—which now concealed 


the advanced party from the view—diminished | 


by one half the width of the passage. 

‘I’m glad that the corporal sees his way clear 
before him, for now there can be no danger.” 

Scarcely had the magistrate uttered these 
words, when, from the very rock to which his 
carbine was directed, a rocket rose high into 
the air, and was replied to by a vehement shout 
raised on both sides of the defile, at a consider- 
able elevation above the military. Looking up, 


they beheld the topmost ridges of the hills on | 


each hand covered with multitudes of people, 
women as well as men. But little time was given 
them for contemplation; for a simultaneous 
shower of stones fell thickly and heavily on their 
heads, beating sume of them tv the ground, 
knocking the firearms from the hands of others, 
and causing the Majors chestnut to plunge 
violently. 

‘‘ Back to back, my men!” exclaimed Lieuten- 
ant Ilardy, recovering from a blow. “ Back to 
back,‘and give them a volley in right good earnest, 
—Fire!” 

“Right, Hardy, my boy! Shoot them as you 
would wild ducks !” cried the magistrate, endeav- 
ouring to curb his prancing steed. 

The policemen had not waited for the orders 
of their superiors ; but, having laid down their 
wounded comrades, were in the act of taking 
aim, when the order was given to fire. 

A general volley was directed to the hill-tops 
on both sides, froin which the stones were pour- 
ing down incessantly. 

The smoke had just begun to curl upwards, 
when the figure of a man appeared on the ledge 
of the projecting rock, rising suddenly from a 
furze bush. In his left hand he wielded a pike, 
with his right he raised his hat, and, tossing it 
into the air, exclaimed, with aferocity of expres. 
sion, the effect of which was heightened by his 
black and bushy hair and scowling eyebrows— 


| death on the fixed bayonets. 





“Hurrah, boys! Now's yourtime! Up, ang 
down upon them! Wheu! that’s yurr gort! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Now, bachelors, follow your 
ladher !” 

With the first cheer of him who called him. 
self their leader, a considerable body of the 
hurlers rose suddenly, on each side of the pass, 
from the ledges of the rocks, scarcely twelve 
feet above the road, but which were so thickly 
covered with furze, that grew from four to six 
feet in height, that no eye could discern the 
position. Inan instant, they leaped down upon 
the military and poliee, knocking aside, with 
their hurls, the points of the bayonets presented 
at them. 

At the moment when this struggle commenced, 
the black-browed leader, who had addressed the 
latter part of his brief harangue to a chosen 
party of men lying under cover-near him— 
among whom were the old soldiers—leaped into 
that part of the road which lay without the pro- 
jecting rock, and which Corporal White and his 
men had already passed over. He was followed 
quickly by his party, who thus interposed be- 
tween the advanced guard of the military and 
the main body. 

This band of the insurrectionary force was 
armed with pikes ; and, no sooner had they 
taken up their position, than they presented a 
double front—the one advancing to the charge 
rapidly, and in good order, as well as the ine- 
qualities of the road would permit, against Cor- 
poral White’s party ; the other, with the black. 
broweid leader at their head, being wheeled to- 
wards the inner part of the defile, and moving, 
with levelled pikes, to the aid of their com- 
panions. 

The struggle in the pass was, at this moment, 
of a desperate and deadly nature. In the close 
between the two parties, many of the soldiery 
were knocked down, and their arms wrested 
from them; but many, likewise, of the people, 
only jumped from the height to meet their 
Such of the mili- 
tary as were disabled and disarmed in the first 
onset, were no further molested, but were al- 
lowed to escape along the ledges of the rocks. 
No quarter, however, was given to the police- 
men, 

As the defile became more crowded by the 
descent of the people from the beights, rushing 
down to aid the hurlers, the scene becume more 
fearful. The duration of the contest was pro- 
longed by there being no room for action. The 
peasantry, unable to use their hurls in conse- 
quence of the pressure, endeavoured to trip up 
their opponents, and so disarm them. ‘The lat- 
ter unscrewed their bayonets, and, flinging down 
their muskets as encumbrances, collared their 
antagonists with one hand, and drove the cold 
steel into their bodies with the other, This 
mode of defence, however, succeeded only for 4 
brief space ; the bayonets were speedily wr 
from their owners, and sheathed in their owD 
bodies to the very handle ; and with such steady 
force were they propelled, that it happened, ™ 






































some cases, that the weapon, protruding through 
the back of one man, wounded, or even slew 
another—a comrade or an antagonist ; so little 
room was there for ceremony in the defile of 
Glenfarme. 

Many who had fallen, both of the peasantry 
and of the soldiers, were trampled on, and ren- 
dered senseless ; and many deaths ensued other- 
wise than by having the brains dashed out with 
an iron-bound hurl, or the body pierced with a 
bavonet. 

One of the police force, with the hope of 
escape, made a leap to reach the ledge of rock, 
but was met in his spring by a peasant, who, at 
the same moment, was jumping down into the 
hollow. Struck backwards, he fell into one of 
the holes where the water of the mountain 
stream overflowed ; and he sunk there, with his 
feet downwards, until his arms arrested his 
descent, by hooking on the margin. For a few 
moments he escaped observation, and he was be- 
ginning to hope that some chance might rescue 
him from his perilous position ; for, under such 
circumstances, men cling to hope and life, so 
long as they are conscious of the latter. But 
- this man’s fate was sealed, no less than that of 
his companions. The women had now ventured 
down the sides of the hills ; and, standing on the 
lower ledge of rocks on each hand, were view- 
ing the contest with eagerness, and inspiriting 
the men of their own party by every word and 
action of encouragement. One of these, a 
finely-formed and beautiful young woman—the 
expression of whose countenance, at the time, 
might have been caught by an artist, to convey 
the idea of the delight experienced by some 
beauty of fashion in beholding an exquisite bal- 
let at the opera—was thus gazing, with intense 
interest, at the horrid strife, when her eye 
alighted on the head of the unfortunate police- 
man, the back of which was resting, with his 
shoulders, on the margin of the hole, while 
his feet touched lightly against its sides, One 
glance downwards, and she recognised him. 
The expression of her beautiful countenance 
underwent a fearful change. 

“ Mither, mither!” cried she to an old woman 
standing near her. The attention of the lat- 
ter was absorbed with the scene before her. 
“Mither! mither!” repeated the young wo- 


PART I].—THE ONSLAUGHT. 








man, without taking her eye from off the police- | 


man—< ‘come here, I tell you, this very instant. 
Look at Tom Kelly, mither dear, who swore 
away the life of my own Larry. Look at the 
villain, mither honey, who sent your boy to the 
vallows, an’ lift my child without a father! 
Lok at him, mither, an’ see how the great God 
himself punishes the hard-hearted !” 

The old woman, almost palsied with age, 
looked over the rocky ledge, and met the gaze 
of the unfortunate policeman, whose attention 
had been attracted by the voice above him. 

nig Save me! save me! for the love of the Holy 
Virgin!” he said, in a low and trembling tone ; 


and looking up at the withered face that hung 
over him, 
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The old woman niuttered something between 
her toothless gums ; and then, leaning on her 
daughter's shoulder, (they were both of them at 
thistime ontheirknees, as they bent downwards, ) 
she whispered something in her ear. 

The face of the young woman seemed to flash 
with new fury at the horrid hint. She looked 
around—a piece of rugged granite lay near. 
Her finger pointed to it ; the old woman grinned 
approval. The young one then shoved it with 
all her force to the edge of the rock, and directly 
over the head of the policeman. The palsied 
hand of the withered crone was laid upon it, and 
her blearing eyes would fain look down upon the 
victim, to ascertain the true direction of the 
death-stone ! 

Again did the unhappy wretch murmur forth 
an entreaty for protection, invoking all the 
saints in the calendar to the aid of the Virgin 
Mary. 

‘* Tom Kelly!” the old woman tried to articu- 
late, “ you swore away the life of my son, an’ 
left his owl’ mither childless. Pray to the blessed 
Virgin furr furgiveness, furr yurr hour is come.” 

* Tom Kelly!” said the daughter, vehemently, 
yet firmly, “ you swore away the life of my hus- 
band, and left his child an orphan. Pray quickly, 
iv you know how to pray, furr you have not 
another minute to live.” 

The victim saw the stone poised upon the edge 
of the rock, and, as it quivered there a moment, 
he shrieked aloud for mercy, forgetting all other 
dangers excepting that which literally impended 
over him. A peasant, attracted by the scream, 
rushed towards him with levelled pike; but, 
before its point could reach him, the stone de- 
scended with unerring aim upon his head, and he 
sank without a sound, save the gurgling made 
by the bubbles of blood and water that spouted 
up, and the rattling of the instrument of death 
as it shook momentarily in the hole, and then, 
making a firm lodgment, became his tombstone. 

A convulsive laugh from the old woman accom. 
panied the disappearance of the victim ; and then 
she fell backwards upon the furze. The daugh- 
ter hastened to raise her she was a corpse ! 

While the struggle was thus maintained with 
the animosity and energy of hatred and despair, 
the extremities of the line of combat presented 
scenes as opposed to each other for effect as light 
and darkness—the ridiculous and the sublime. 
Where Sergeant Stubbs commanded in the rear, 
and was bravely contending against the multi- 
tude of his assailants, assistance reached him 
from a quarter theleast expected. Father M’Caul 
was seen returning from the valley, in a canter, 
flourishing his horsewhip, and shouting, with more 
exertion of the lungs than he was wont to use in 
thundering from the pulpit— 

“ Begone home, ye spalpeens! Lave off this 
instant. I'll cut the flish from off the backbone 
iv ivery mother’s son iv you. Tim Howlan! 
Jack Doran! Pat Houlagan! have done, | say! 
Arrah, thin! iv you will not, by my conschince 
but I'll make you !” 

Finding his exhortation of no avail, the priest 
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began to lay about him with his whip; but he 
might as well have been hammering against the 
rocks. While he worked away upon the backs 
and shoulders of his flock, they received his 
blows as if they were unconscious of them, and 
remitted not the fierceness of their attack upon 
the soldiery. To see the low, gaunt figure of 
the priest mounted upon a nag scarcely higher 
than a Welsh pony, cutting right and left with 
his whip, and using corresponding language and 
gesticulation, might have raised a hearty laugh 
if the scene had been less tragic. 

A scene of a kind entirely different was enact- 
ing where the policemen were engaged. With 
Michael Potter on one side of him—(the police- 
man’s brother had already fallen)—and John 
Walker on the other, Major Fortescue continued 
to cheer his men and strike down every assailant. 
The carbine which he carried, was more properly 
a musket cut down. 

This short musket the athletic Major swung 
round his head with as much facility as another 
man would have wielded a walking stick ; while, 
on the right hand, the ferocious look of Mick 
Potter,(who was rendered savage by his brother's 
death,) and the firm bearing of Walker on the 
left, still bore back the multitude, as they pressed 
on, until a cheer was raised on the outside of the 
dense and struggling mass. 

“ Hurrah! boys ! the pikemen! the pikemen !” 

On came the pikemen with their weapons le- 
velled to the charge, as they rounded the pro- 
jecting rock forming one of the boundaries of 
the road—the stream, now deeply dyed with blood, 
forming the other. 

On they came with a cheer, which was replied 
to by a shout from their comrades already en- 
gaged, and caught up and prolonged by the 
women, who covered the rocky sides of the de- 
file. 

“ The pikemen! the pikemen! De vah lah! 
hurrah !”" was the cry yelled forth by the exult- 
ing multitude of women now mingling wildly in 
the fray, and on came the pikemen with their 
leader, who seemed more like a demon thana 
man ; his black and shaggy locks blown erect by 
the wind, and his weapon directed with deadly 
alm against the magistrate. 

‘« By hell! ‘tis Forty Bags! exclaimed Potter, 
as the recoil of an antagonist left him free for a 


moment to give a hurried glance to the new | 


assailants, 

% “* Down with the rebel thief!” shouted Walker, 
as he struck aside the leader's pike with his car- 
bine, and at the same moment received two 
thrusts from the advancing party which bore him 
to the ground, struggling in the agonies of death 
and dragging his assailants down upon him, by 
grasping their pikes with the tenacity of parting 
life. 

The magistrate struck his spurs into his chest- 
nut, and, asthe strong animal bounded forwards 
through the opening caused by the dying act of 
the faithful Walker, the rider seized Forty Bags 
with his left hand, by the wild and bushy hair 
which the wind was blowing upwards from the 





scalp—and then swinging the body with violence 
against the pikemen on the left of his horse’, 
head, who dropped the points of their weapo 
as if instinctively, to avoid wounding their ow 
leader—with his right hand he gave a sweep of 
his musket, causing his opponents on that side 
to recoil, and thus a passage was cleared by him 
through the rebel column, into which the chest. 
nut “ Devil” dashed madly, with foaming mouth, 
distended nostrils, and glaring eye-balls, 

When the advanced guard, under the com. 
mand of Corporal White, perceived themselves 
cut off by the pikemen from the main body of 
their comrades, they hastened forward to apn 
accessible part of the rocks, on the right hand 
of the road, where the slope of the hills lay 
almost contiguous to the plain, and there taking 
up a position which commanded the defile and 
afforded an access to the open country, they 
awaited with determination the approach of the 
body of pikemen which Forty Bags had sent 
against them. 

It was here that the rebel force sustained the 
greatest loss, for every bullet from the riflemen 
took effect. The pikemen—maddened at the sight 
of their companions falling incessantly by the 
spirited fire that opened on them—were prepar- 
ing to come to close quarters, by assailing the 
position which the military occupied, when the 
magistrate flew past them, still swinging their 


_ leader on one side, and sweeping his musket on 


the other. The reins were hanging loosely ever 


| his horse’s neck; ‘or it was not necessary to 





guide homeward the animal, the speed and 
terror of which were increased by this new mode 
of carrying double. 

The magistrate was followed by Mick Potter, 
and about half-a-dozen of the rifiemen, who, 
taking advantage of the opening made by the 
gigantic rider and his seare-devil horse, had 
forced their way with the energy of desperation, 
The pikemen, whose close array was thus dis- 
ordered and their attack checked, seeing them- 
selves deprived of their leader, and being stupi- 
fied with amazement at the manner of his capture, 


for an instant hesitated how to act; but the 


their conduct. 





facility of satiating their vengeance by turning 
their weapons on such of the military as still 
struggled to effect their escape, at once decided 
Again, therefore, they blocked 
up the defile, and, in a few minutes, the groans 
of the slaughtered died away, and nothing was 
to be heard in that part of Glenfarme save the 
shouts of the victors, the yells of the exult- 
ing women, and the voice of Father Mike, 12 
expostulation, keeping time to the lashes of his 
whip! 

As the magistrate passed the pikemen, who 
were on the point of assailing the position held 
by the corporal and hia men, he struck aside 
every thrust that was made at him on the right, 
the body of his captive serving as a buckler t@ 
protect him on the other side. One of the pe 
seants, enraged at the escape of the chief victim 


of the day, threw his pike, after the manner of 


a spear, with an aim to strike him between the 
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shoulders. The point of the weapon entered the 
near the crupper, and, fastening there, gave 

; terror to the animal, and redoubled the 
re of his speed. The vpen country was soon 
‘ned by him ; and he had already galloped 
furiously for about two miles, along the road 
which traversed the bog and conducted to the 
highroad, when Major Fortescue was met by 
Lord Dunshannon, who was leading on a troop 
of cavalry, with a foot soldier mounted behind 


each draguon. 


The Viscount had been carried by his thorough- | 





bred to the very dwelling of his brother, Mr | 


Sankey, the chief magistrate of Shannon-bridge— 


there the exhausted animal, sinking down, ex- | 


pired. The Lord Lieutenant of the county, on 
being extricated from his saddle, explained in 
a few hurried words the posture of affairs in the 
valley of Glenfarme. The necessity of aid was 
perceived immediately by Mr Sankey, junior, 
himself a magistrate for the county. ‘To hasten 
to the barracks, call out a sufficient force of the 
military, and place himself at their head, was 
the instantaneous result of his decision. The 
Viscount, though sadly galled by his recent 
race, determined to return with the reinforce- 
ment. Mounted, therefore, on the best hunter 
in his brother’s stable, he assumed once more his 
martial port, as he retraced his route, at the head 
of the dragoons, up the main street of the town, 

The solitary traveller, standing on the steps 
of the old inn, with a pipe in his mouth, and a 
pot of porter on the window stool, waiting till 
his horse should have finished his oats, gazed 
with astonishment at the warlike expedition. 
But the good burgesses of Shannon-bridge, in 
those days a close-borough, accustomed to such 
alarms and military demonstrations, shook their 
heads in solemn silence, aud remained unmoved 
behind their counters. The little boys and girls 
ran forth to see the soldiers ; and the old women 
at the apple-stalls biessed them with a muttered 
curee, 

When young Sankey beheld his brother ma- 
gistrate riding furiously towards the troop, with 
the body of his captive suspended by the hair, 
and striking continually against the horse's 
flank, he ordered the dragoons to occupy the 
full breadth of the road, and thus to intercept 
theinfuriated animal. Major Forescue—a check 
being thereby given to his steed—unloosed with 
pain the grip with which his hand was twisted 
inthe hair of his captive; and, while his arm 
fell benumbed and stiffened by his side, all its 
‘inews having beenstrained to their utmost stretch, 
the body of Forty Bags fell corpse-like to the 
ground, 

The magistrate coolly ordered a non-commis- 
Sioned officer to convey the prisoner under an 
escort to Lakeview, his family residence, and 
there to keep a watchful eye over their charge, 
in the event of his reviving. Turning then his 
bridle in the direction of Glenfarme, without 
pausing to change horses with any of the troop- 
‘rs, although his gallant steed was bleeding 
‘opiously from the wound of the pike, which 
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young Sankey had wrenched from the animal, 
Major Fortescue exclaimed— 

“‘ There's not a moment to be lost: let the 
infantry alight and follow as quickly as they 
can—the dragoons must ride hard to be of 
service.” 

The order was instantly obeyed ; for the ne- 
cessity of speed was made evident, by a renewed 
blowing of the horns on the distant hills, About 
a mile farther, the magistrates were met by 
Potter and the soldiers who had escaped along 
with him ; in the rear of whom came also Cor. 
poral White and his entire party. They had 
made good their retreat by the dint of hard 
fighting, when the more open ground was gained 
by them, 

A cheer was the only recognition that time 
allowed between the magistrates and their favour- 
ite Potter. The latter, when the dragoons had 
passed his party, called on Corporal White and 
his men to return with him to the pass, and have 
another slap at the murdering Papists. The 
riflemen required no second invitation ; and thus 
they combined to form an advanced guard to the 
military, who were hastening at double quick 
time after the dragoons. 

At the entrance of the defile, Major Fortescue 
had the happiness to meet his sons, Both of 
them were bruised and bleeding, but neither of 
them disabled. 

To the anxious inquiries of the parent as to 
the manner of their escape, they acknowledged 
that they were indebted for their lives to the 
timely interposition of Father M’Caul. 

** He flogged our assailants from us,” said 
Arthur Fortescue, “as a huntsman would his 
hounds,” 

‘‘ Where is the priest now?” asked Lord Dun. 
shannon, 

“ He left us in the defile when the people 
dispersed over the hills on the last concert of 
the horns. He told us to make for the bog of 
Anna, and we should be safe.” 

“The people have dispersed, you say, Gerald?” 

‘* They have, Lord Dunshannon.” 

During this brief colloquy between the Vis- 
count and the young men, Major Fortescue-and 
Mr Sankey were engaged in binding up the 
wounds which the young men had received upon 
their heads ; and then they bade them rest awhile 
on the hillside, under the care of the surgeon 
who had accompanied the detachment. 

In the meantime, the dragoons had received 
orders to dismount ; and, while a sufficient num- 
ber were left behind to hold the horses, the 
remainder advanced into the defile, led on by 
the magistrates, Lord Dunshannon assuming the 
command, and being most active in issuing his 
orders, 

They soon reached the fatal land-mark—the 
projecting rock—without meeting with any signs 
of the late contest, except in the current of the 
mountain stream, the water of which appeared 
to be converted into blood. But, on entering 
that part of the defile which had been so lately 
crowded with combatants, they beheld a spec- 
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tacle at which the firm nerves even of the bold 
Viscount trembled. The dead bodies of the 
slaughtered soldiers and policemen—the latter 
forming the base—were heaped one upon another 
in the shape of a pyramid, on the summit of 
which was stuck a pike with a green petticoat 
attached to it in token of victory. The pea- 
gantry had removed the slain of their own party, 
and no trace remained of their recent occupation 
of the spot, except a few broken pike-handles, 
the iron heads of which had been carefully carried 


away. 





Of the policemen, ten lay as the foundation of | 


the fearful trophy which their enemies had 
erected. The fate of Tom Kelly was unknown. 
The elder Potter only had escaped the slaughter. 

Of the riflemen, seventeen corpses lay heaped 
upon the civil force; but neither Mr Hardy nor 
Sergeant Stubbs was to be found among the 
number. It was, therefore, hoped that they had 
been able to make good their escape with the 
rest of the military who were missing. This hope 
was soon discovered to be vain, so far as the fate 
of one of them was concerned. 

A dragoon, whose notice had been attracted by 
the appearance of the rivulet, discovered the 
feet of a man sticking upmost, unaccountably, 
from the mixed stream of blood and water that 
flowed around them. On examination, he ascer- 
tained that the body was buried head-foremost 
in the soil, which had been trampled down upon 
it. ‘The dragoon tried in vain to extricate the 
corpse by pulling it up bythe feet ; he therefore 
called his comrades to assist him in digging away 
the earth and stones with the points of their 
sabres ; and thus a body was exhumed, which was 
recognised to be that of the unlucky sergeant. 
How he had got into the hole seemed a mystery ; 
for no cut or stab was discovered on his person. 
There were bruises on his face and forehead— 
not mortal ones, however—but such only as 
seemed owing to his contact with the sides of his 
living sepulchre. 
still that might have been accounted for by their 
being twisted in the shaft of the well or hole dur- 
ing his struggles. However the event could 
have occurred, his death must have been a horrid 





Both his arms were broken: | 


- 





face of the country, but not one man could be 
discerned in any of the groups. How then hag 
the hurlers disappeared? whither had they con. 
veyed their dead companions? and, above all 
where was Father Mike? The priest’s nag was 
found grazing in the valley, but both saddle and 
bridle had disappeared. 

When no clew could be obtained to the unac. 
countable, because entire disappearance of the 
rebels in so short a space of time, it was deter. 
mined to scour the open country with the dra. 
goons—a service which Major Fortescue under. 
took, assisted by young Sankey ; while the 
infantry should march back to Shannon-bridge, 
conveying the dead along with them, and seryj 
as an escort to the Viscount, who, pleading 
fatigue, proposed returning to his Castle of 
Chateaufort, through the domain of which lay 


_a road conducting to the town. A couple of 


dragoons were then dismounted, to return with 
the infantry, in order that Gerald Fortescue and 
his brother should be relieved from the necessity 
of returning home on foot—the surgeon forbid- 
ding them so much exertion. They assented the 
more readily to the arrangement, instead of ac- 
companying their father, as it was desirable that 
a true statement of the events of the day should 
be conveyed to Lakeview, in order that the alarm 
of the family might be tranquillized. They 
were accompanied by their stanch henchman, 
Michael Potter, with a small escort of riflemen. 

Behold, now, the scene of our Hurling Match, 
deserted by all except the dead hunter, over 
which the ravens were cawing a hoarse requiem, 
and the priest’s nag, which ere long quitted the 
vale of death, to trot home to its owner’s cabin. 

But where, it may again be asked, were the 
priest, and the hurlers, and the dead ? 

The solution of this enigma may form the 
subject of a future paper—although sufficient 
has already been narrated to exemplify the skill- 
fulness and vigour ef Terry-A.t Tactics. 

Major Fortescue discovered none of his late 
opponents, although he returned at a late hour, 
exhausted with fatigue, to his anxious family, 
leaving his cousin Sankey to reconduct the 


_ troopers to Shannon Bridge. 


one ; more dreadful even than that of the police- | 


man, to whom the piece of granite may be sup- 
posed to have caused immediate death by crush- 
ing in his skull at the instant that it buried 
him for ever. 

Of Lieutenant Hardy no other trace was found 
than the handle of his sword, with a small por- 
tion of the blade adhering to it. Hope, therefore, 
was entertained that he had effected his escape. 

It was not long ere the infantry arrived. A 
movement was then ordered to the valley. There, 
as in the pass, no appearance of the rebels was 
discovered. All seemed as silent as if the place 
had never been traversed by the foot of man. 
Scouts were then dispatched to the summits of 
the hills on each hand, to inspect the adjacent 
country lying on the outer bases. They returned 
with the intelligence that parties of women were 
seen scattered in different directions over the 


Lord Dunshannon met no foeman intercepting 
his return to Chateaufort, where a luxurious 
dinner was awaiting him—rich viands to recruit 
his strength, and choice wines to revive his spirits; 
after which he retired to his study to prepare 


_ dispatches for the Irish Secretary—in which he 


did ample justice to his own achievements, and 


_mentioned Major Fortescue incidentally. 


Of Mr Semple he thought it more expedient 


to say nothing, being ignorant that his stately 


friend was at this very moment in full enjoymest 





over his wine—the noble hunter having 
in conveying his rider to his own gate, whi 
hear it, all ye sporting men!—he cleared like 4 
wild cat at a spring—and stopped not till he 
reached the door of his owner’s mansion. 

Which jockey won the steeple chase ? 

In judice lis est. 
It is for you, most gracious reader, to decide- 
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Iv s time like the present, when so much atten- 
tion is given to great public undertakings, it may 
he not unseasonable to offer toour readers some 
aceount of a remarkable work, executed under 
circumstances of unusual difficulty, and affording 
a striking instance of boldness in the conception 
combined with resolute perseverance in its fulfil- 
ment. They whose travels have led them to the 
scene of this enterprise, will not be displeased to 
read the history of an attempt the success of 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE DISCHARGE OF THE LUNGERN LAKE IN 
UNTERWALDEN, 


which has already called forth their admiration ; | 


and those to whom the place and the story are 
alike unknown, may take an interest in learn- 
ing what has been planned and achieved, after a 
struggle of nearly fifty years, by a handful of 
poor and uneducated peasants. 

In the Swiss Canton of Unterwalden, at the 


could be executed ; and one and all, after the 
old Swiss fashion, bound themselves to its ac- 
complishment. . 

Their next step was to seek the advice of 
some one versed in mining operations. At that 
time, lead mines were at work in the valley of 
Lauterbrunn ; and the director of these, Herr 
Degeler, was brought over to survey and measure 
the site, and fix the plan of their undertaking. 
On examination of the ground, he recommended 
that a shaft should be driven from a point near 
the bed of the Aa, through the steepest face of 
the Kaiserstuhl, slightly inclining upwards, 
until it reached the waters of the lake. He was 
questioned as to the details and practicability of 
the event, with a minuteness and forethought 


_ remarkable in simple herdsmen; especially re- 


foot of the Briinig, which separates the vale of | 


Hasli from Obwalden, lies the Lungern-see, a 
lake about three miles long and a quarter broad, 
in.a narrow basin, girt on all sides by steep and 
lofty mountains, which seem to ascend in most 
places from the water’s edge. Its bearing, in the 
directionof its length, isfromsouth-west to north- 
east. Fromitsnorthern extremity, where thegorge 
is closed by a ridge called the Kaiserstuhl, its 
watersare carried by the Aa, flowing precipitously 
overanatural dam of rock, with a fall of morethan 


700 feet, through the plain of Gieswyl, into the | 


celebrated lake of Sarnen. As you ascend the 
Lungern-see, Biirglen, the home of Tell, lies to 


the right on one side; on the other, near its | 


southern bank, the valley is more open, and forms 
a terrace of sloping meadows, amidst which 
stands the hamlet of Lungern, occupied by a 
small population of herdsmen. ‘They are distin- 
guished by great strength and activity of body, 


but still more by their homely cordiality and | 


uncorrupted morals. The raising of cattle is their 
sole occupation, the straitness of the valley being 
unfavourable to agriculture. 

When, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, the village population began to outgrow 
its means of support, the elders turned their 


eyes to the space engrossed by the lake; and, | 
remembering how their neighbours of Gieswyl | 


had, in times past, obtained a large extent of land 
from the waters that covered it, bethought them 
how much might be added to their little terri- 
tory, if the bed of the lake could be reduced to 
4 smaller compass, by piercing the barrier at its 
horthern end. On the 16th of November 1783, 
the subject was discussed in a meeting of the 
community. 
ereater part of the lake was not more than one 
hundred feet in depth, a conduit opened at a 
point one hundred and twenty feet below its 
‘urface level, would reclaim above five hundred 
acres of land. This would be a most valuable 
“quisition, The attempt was determined upon, 


although as yet no one knew in what manner it 


They calculated that, since the — 


specting the damage which any sudden outlet of 
the waters might cause to the plain below. He 
reported favourably of the scheme, the cest of 
which he estimated at a sum much less than the 
value of the land to be reclaimed, and strongly 
advised the villagers to attempt the work, 

Thus encouraged, they proceeded to settle the 
contribution, in money or labour, to be rendered 
by each inhabitant. Four miners from Lauter- 
brunn were then hired, to direct in alternate 
gangs the progress of the workmen; and they 
began to open the shaft in November 1790, 

For eight years the task was steadily pursued. 
The great hardness of the lime-stone reck made 
the advance slow and difficult: by this time, 
however, a gallery six feet high, and five wide, 
had been driven for a distance of 700 feet 
towards the lake. But their embarrassments 
had become very serious. For want of sufficient 
accuracy in their ground plan, they had forsaken 
the right direction, and followed a zig zag line, 
which not only increased the length of the tunnel, 
but, by obstructing the passage of air from with- 
out, rendered it almost impossible for the work- 
men to breathe in the shaft. It therefore became 
necessary to procure and keep at work, at con- 
siderable expense, a machine, on the principle of 
the winnowing van, known in some mining dis- 
tricts by the name of Wettergeblase, or storm- 
blast. Their narrow funds, moreover, were 
already exhausted ; 22,000 florins, a large sum 

for a poor hamlet to raise, independently of the 
great amount of voluntary labour, had been ex- 
pended ; there was no resource left but borrow- 
ing; and they were still far from the end of their 
exertions. 

Such obstacles, in ordinary times, might have 
sufficed to deject the most enterprising: a more 
terrible evil, however, now interrupted the peace. 
ful labours of the community, The days of Sep- 
tember 1795 were at hand; the valleys were 

| invaded by fierce and violent enemies; it was 


| time to lay by the spade and pick-axe, and 
grasp the sword, But no peas tas te Geen 
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past, and the wounds it had left in some measure 
healed, than the villagers once more, at the com- 
mencement of the new century, turned their minds 
to the completion of the work. But they were 


overburdened with war-taxes, and could hardly | 
raise the interest of the money already borrowed. | 
In the meanwhile, however, the enterprise had | 


begun to attract notice from without: travellers 
had visited the quiet valley, and told, with ad- 
miration, of the work which its peasant folk had 
begun. 
(as it was then called) encouraged their enter- 
prise by the gift of a considerable sum of money ; 
and, some time afterwards, permission was given 
them, by the General Assembly, te make col- 
lections, in aid of their purpose, throughout the 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE DISCHARGE OF THE 


The Central Government of Helvetia | 


mained to complete this singular undertaking; 
which he also proved would require a pian dif. 
ferent from that hitherto contemplated, to dis. 
charge the lake. 

Schlatter and his colleague had proposed to 
push the drift till within a few fathoms of the 
basin ; and then, with boring tools, worked from 
the water above, to pierce the interspace with a 
number of holes, sufficient to drain the lake gra. 
dually away through the tunnel. According to 
Escher and Tscharner, on the contrary, the only 
way that could be taken with safety and success 
was to sink a perpendicular shaft, from the edge 
of the lake, to meet the conduit ; and afterwards 


let in the water by cutting or breaking down the 


Confederacy; the brief for which was accompa- | 


nied by a few vigorous words of appeal from 
Ignaz Imfeld, the pastor of Lungern. By these 
several aids, a sufficient sum was raised to set 
the work again in motion. In 1804, the labour 
in the tunnel was resumed, under the directions 
of Herr Schlatter of Bern, mining surveyor ; 
who, together with an architect, Herr Haller, 
drew out a plan for its progress and completion. 
Hitherto they had gone on, hewing and boring 
the rock, without asking the question how the 
opening into the lake was to be effected, leaving 
it to the chance of some fortunate explosion ; 
but now that the shaft had already reached be- 
neath a part of the lake, the risk to which the 
workmen, as well as the work itself, were ex- 
posed, could no lunger be concealed. Other 


causes of delay occurred: the miners engaged | 


were either knavish or ignorant ; and only eight 
fathoms more had been excavated in nearly two 
years, at an expense which again left them with- 
out funds. The work was forced to be sus- 
pended ; and was not again taken up for more 
than twenty years. 

One circumstance, which occurred during these 
two years, is deserving of mention, as singular in 
itself, and characteristic in its effect upon the 
simple-minded people, who interpreted it as a sure 
token that God would ultimately prosper their 
labours. In August 1807, one of the miners, 


| ticable. 


Gebhard by name, had prepared a double mine, | 


to blast off a large mass of the rock. The match, 


out, and he approached the mine to replace it 
with another. At this moment, the explosion 
took place, with tremendous violence ; masses of 
stone were hurled about in all directions; but 


rock between this shaft and the basin. In the 
meanwhile, however, at his recommendation, an 
account of the different plans suggested was pub. 
lished in the newspapers, with an adyertisement 
offering a small prize to any one who could point 
out a less expensive but equally certain method, 
No communication of practical value was ob- 
tained by this proceeding—although many were 
offered by persons conversant with mines and 
waterworks—each differing from and contradict. 
ing the other, excepting in one point—namely, 
that the project, as well in consideration of its 
promoters, as for the sake of science in general, 
deserved the support of the Government. 

The villagers, as might be expected, were 
much discouraged by these discordant opinions. 
When so much difference was found to exist in 
the judgments of experienced men, it might well 
be doubted if the matter itself were not imprac- 
Many were disheartened by the heavy 
expense and labour which would at all events 
be required to finish the work ; and counselled 
its abandonment. Every inhabitant of the hamlet, 
indeed, hada plan of his own to propose. In 
the meanwhile, for want of the necessary funds, 
and of efficient direction, the work was sus- 
pended from year to year, although the hope of 
continuing it was still entertained. At length, 
in 1830, some of the inhabitants of Lungern, 
anxious for the prosecution of the scheme on 
which so much labour and cost had been expended, 
invited their neighbours to a meeting on the sub- 


‘ject. But the former unanimity no longer pre 
after having been set, appeared to have gone | 


vailed: many of the original projectors were 
dead, those who survived were greyheaded men; 


| and of the younger members of the commune, & 


| willing to resume the undertaking. 


Gebhard, although close to the mine, remained | 


uninjured, 

And now that their means were utterly ex- 
hausted, the villagers might, perhaps, with all 
their determination, have been compelled to aban- 
don the project for ever, had not patriotically- 


them. One of the foremost of these, Escher of 
the Linth—whom a work of equal boldness had 
already rendered celebrated —examined the shaft, 
with the chief miner, Tscharner of Bern, remea- 
sured the ground, and published the first printed 
account of what had been done, and what ree 


part only, to the number of 149, were found 
These, after 


they had in vain solicited the co-operation of the 


other villagers, formed themselves into a com- 


pany, and, on the 9th of December 1831, took 
up the work in earnest. It should be mentioned, 
to their credit, that, in the first instance, the 


_ company resolved to share whatever land might 
minded men come forward to encourage and assist | 





be reclaimed with all the commune equally, 
requiring only from those who had not aided 
them, a sum in compensation of the toil and 
expenses incurred. After the shaft had been 
carried on for a year, the old obstacle, want 0 
money, again brought the work to a stand. O# 
this oceasion, however, the delay was not lasting 
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the good fortune of the villagers having called | basin. It therefore became necessary to proceed 


to their assistance a man who united the requi- 
site knowledge, with active helpfulness, and the 
disinterested energy of benevolence. 

Herr Melchior Deschwanden of Stanz, (a name 
deserving of honourable remembrance,) had fre- 
quently inspected the work on passing through 
Lungern; and, in the conviction that the villagers 
would never succeed without external help, he 
generously resolved to devote his time and expe- 
rience to their service. 





with greater caution, lest the water, rushing 
through some fault in the rock, should over- 
whelm the miners; and the boring tool was 
employed to examine the ground before them, 
in the following manner. A horizontal hole of 
eighteen to twenty feet long, was driven in the 
direction of the lake, and, finding no water, the 
blasting was resumed ; care being taken to leave 


| a thickness of twelve feet untouched, until the 


As manager of the > 


company, he proceeded to adopt energetic mea- | 


sures on their behalf ; and, in a short time, by a 


public appeal to his countrymen on patriotic | 
grounds, he succeeded in raising a loan of 16,000 | 


francs, on debentures, for the repayment of which 
the promised land was pledged. ‘The money was 
deposited in the public treasury, and an annual 
account of its expenditure, with a report on the 
progress of the work, regularly delivered. 

The most celebrated engineers were applied 
to, and reports on the best manner of proceeding 
were obtained from several of these in the year 
1832. The plans they suggested may be divided 
into three classes :-— 

1. To open the canal into the lake by the 
explosion of a mine. 

2. To sink a perpendicular shaft from the 
water’s edge to the horizontal canal, and after- 
wards let the water in by a slit through the 
intervening rock. 

3. To bore horizontal apertures from the end 
of the tunnel into the basin of the lake, by which 
the water might be gradually tapped or drained 
off through pipes, furnished with cocks to regulate 
the discharge. 

The last-mentioned plan, recommended by 
Herr Sulzberger, engineer of Frauenfeld, as 
being the least expensive, was preferred ; after 
4 committee, consisting of some of the most 
eminent professional men in Switzerland, had 
examined and declared it practicable. ‘The pro- 
ject was at once simple and ingenious, and the 
experiment was looked forward to with general 
interest. 

At this stage of the proceedings it may be well 
to introduce a rough sketch, exhibiting a section 
of the rock, as it appeared on Sulzberger’s plan 
being adopted, in order to the better under- 
standing of his design. 
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A. Level of the lake. 
B.B. Ridge or dam of the Kaiserstuhl. 
C.C, Portion of the shaft completed, 
D, The bed of the Aa. 
E.C. Portion of the shaft to be driven deeper. 
an Direction of the horizontal apertures for the dis. 
arge of the water into the shaft. 
The excavation was pushed forward until the 
wutumn of 1834, at which time it was calculated 


\e have arrived within a short distance from the 


process of boring had been again employed. As 
they advanced further, the trial was made by 
piercing upwards for twelve feet, after which the 
remaining half of the distance, left in a horizontal 
direction, was excavated. In this manner, alter- 
nately piercing and blasting, the miners con- 
tinued their toil, which every day became more 
difficult. The want of pure air, the outburst of 
crevice-water, and the excessive hardness of the 
rock, alternately impeded their progress. On 
the Ist of April 1835, the shaft having then been 
extended, under Sulzberger’s direction, seventy- 
two feet, the trial with the boring rod discovered 


friable stone; and when the iron was struck, 











an unusually clear vibration followed. As the 
water was known to be near, the necessary 
precautions were adopted ; and, on the 14th, a 
rod twelve feet long was driven into the basin, 
At first half-fluid clay only flowed through the 
aperture ; a few moments afterwards clear water 
rushed out, with such force, owing to the super- 
incumbent pressure, that it burst through every 
crevice of the safety-shield, in jets thirty feet 
long. 

When it became known in the village that 
the long expected event had at length taken 
place, without accident to the miners, for whose 
safety great anxiety had been felt, the delight 
of the people was boundless. Some uttered their 
joy in pious thanksgivings, others with loud 
ejaculations and the discharge of fire-arms. 

It remained to be proved whether the rod had 
actually penetrated the open basin, or had merely 
entered some fissure which communicated with 
the lake. A few experiments sufliciently shewed 
that the former had taken place. <A blow given 
with a hammer to the miners’ end of the rod, was 
clearly heard from the surface of the lake ; the 
sound appearing to proceed from a point immedi- 
ately below the boat in which the listeners were. 
It was, however, thought desirable to ascertain 
more certainly the exact position of the boring 
rod ; which was accomplished in the following 
manner, after many fruitless attempts. From 
two boats placed about eighty yards asunder, a 
rope weighted with stones, was suspended so as to 
reach the bottom, over which it was thus slowly 
dragged towards the shore.” After repeatedly 
becoming entangled amidst rocks, the directors 
of the line indicated that it had at length seized 
the rod. Watches accurately set were held in 
the boats and in the shaft; and at a moment 
agreed upon, the rope was hauled upon with the 

* The seaman is familiar with this whieh ia 
employed in the recovery of anchors and cables wheo 
slipped, under the name of “sweeping,” 
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utmest possible force. A sensible motion in the 
rod was perceived by the watchers in the shaft. 
The aperture was found to be 122 French feet 
beneath the surface of the lake, at a distance of 
220 feet from the shore. The thickness of the 
rock, from the end of the shaft to the basin, was 
fifteen feet. 

A rod perpendicularly driven upwards from 
the end of the gallery, discovered crevice-water 
at a distance of six feet, and at nine feet pierced 
through the basin. Others were driven horizon- 
tally in diverging lines, to render the examination 
more complete ; a difficult operation, as the sand 
was forced with such violence into the holes as 
to make it next to impossible to withdraw the 
rods. 

Sluice gates were now constructed at the 
further end of the tunnel, with movable doors, 
by which the aperture might be diminished, if 
necessary, 60 as to prevent any damage to the 
plains below from too sudden a discharge of the 
lake. 

In the meantime, repeated trials with the 
boring rod convinced Sulzberger that the nature 
of the ground was totally different from what 
had been expected ; and that the friable substance 
of the rock, and the beds of clay and sand which 
covered it, would render his plan of draihing 
through a number of small perforations impracti- 
cable. 

As the operation of sinking a vertical shaft, 





and opening a slit from thence into the lake, was | 
too costly to be thought of, the only remaining | 


method was to let in the water by springing a 
mine. This, although aware of its uncertainty, 


Sulzberger, after a clos¢ examination of all the | 


circumstances, determined to attempt ; not with- 
out warnings of the risk and doubtfulness of the 
operation. No other way, however, appeared to 
be left; and he was permitted to pursue his 
intention. 


From the end of the tunnel, now widened into | 
| which projected from the bottom of the cask, and 


a kind of chamber, a vertical shaft was blown 
out to the height of six feet, thus reaching to 


within three and a half to four feet of the water | 
above. This was destined to contain the mine; | 


Sulzberger being of opinion that the explosion 
of the powder would be more effectual at a point 
above, than on the level of the gallery. 

On the 4th of January 1836, the needful pre- 


parations having been made, Sulzberger arrived | 


to direct the final operation, accompanied by 
several scientific persons, desirous, as well to 
witness the result, as to render him personal 
assistance. On the Sth, the floor of the cham- 
ber was filled up with blocks of wood, each a 
foot square, and an embankment on the side 
towards the gallery, carried to an equal height 
with sand and stones. The quantity of powder 
requisite had been calculated by persons conver- 
sant with artillery, but, as this was an unprece- 
dented attempt, it was thought desirable to use 
a greater weight than they had fixed, so as to 
make the effect more certain, A strong leathern 
bag, containing 950 pounds of gunpowder, was 
enclosed in a stout water-tight cask; from the 





bottom of which protruded a metal tube, alsg 
filled with powder, one end opening into the bag, 
the other intended to receive the sausage by 
which the mine was to be exploded. The utmost 
difficulty was experienced in getting this un. 
wieldy burden along the shaft, and upon the 
raised embankment in the chamber ; it had yet 
to be forced up into the vertical shaft, with how 
much toil may be supposed, when it is said that 
the space did not exceed the dimensions of the 
cask by more than a fvot on any side, 
Carpenters or masons would have done this 
more readily, with the help of the crab and lever; 
but the peasants, new to the use of these instry. 
ments, were forced to supply their want of dex. 
terity by main strength alone. The very eager. 
ness with which all joined in the work impeded 
its performance, Another inconvenience was 
caused by their crowding to help. The number of 
persons in the shaft, added to the immediate ab. 
sorption of the drain-water in the sand of the 
embankment, rendered the air so bad that the 
lights could no longer be kept burning. As the 
construction of a new “ storm-blast’” would have 
occupied too much time, the only thing to be 
done was to leave the shaft for some hours, and 
then resume the work as long as the candles 
would burn. This work, severe in itself, con- 
ducted in a narrow space streaming with water, 
and deprived of wholesome air, could only be 
advanced by degrees ; and, on the 7th of Janu. 
ary, the day originally fixed for springing the 
mine, the powder-vessel had not yet been got to 
the top of the vertical shaft ; nor was it until the 
morning of the day after, by toiling all night, 
that they succeeded in pushing the cask, propped 
by successive layers of wooden blocks, to within 
six inches of the overlying rock. The next 
thing was to attach the heavy pipe or fusee 
(consisting of a leathern hose filled with powder, 
an inch and a quarter in diameter, and protected 
by a wooden case coated with resin) to the tube, 


was temporarily closed with a plug. In spite of 
the total darkness (for the lights had long since 
been put out) of the narrow space, barely allow- 
ing room forthe hands to work, and of the water 
streaming down on every side, Sulzberger suc- 
ceeded, after much exertion, in the difficult task 
of fastening the hose in the orifice of the tube. 
It was then led downwards, and, for some dis- 
tance, along the horizontal shaft; the space 
around it filled up with sand and stones care- 
fully rammed in; and the preparations, in which 
upwards of 500 men alternately took part for 
five successive days and nights, were finally com- 
pleted on the morning of the 9th January. 
Great anxiety as to the result prevailed amongst 
all. It was to be feared that, in spite of every 
precaution, the powder might have become damp, 
and all their labour, consequently, in vain; 
if not, that its explosion, by forcing disj 
masses of rock into the shaft, might close it ul- 
alterably. 

On the following day, the villagers were &* 
sembled at an early hour, in breathless expect™ 
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tion of the event. The intensity of their interest 
in the fate of an enterprise pursued for nearly 
fifty years, and so important to their humble 
fortunes, may be readily conceived. Before the 

was ordered to be sprung, Sulzberger, 
accompanied by many of his scientific friends, 
ence more visited the shaft, from which all the 
rubbish and loose timber had been already re- 
moved; and was encouraged by the discovery, 
that the fusee remained dry, even on its under 


side. 
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The concerted signal was now given, by mor- | 


tars fired from the Kaiserstuhl, to the dwellers 
in the plain below, as a warning to be prepared 
for the coming of the waters, 
Landenberg over Sarnen, took up the signal, and 
continued the alarm through Obwalden, as far 
as the Lake of the Four Cantons. 

Some of the spectators crowded to the heights 
which overlooked the northern end of the lake, 
now covered with ice ; others betook themselves 
to the chapels, and waited the result on their 
knees, imploring Heaven for its success. In the 
meanwhile, a resolute miner, Andreas Spire, of 
Lugnitz, in the Grisons, carried the match into 
the shaft, and, cutting off the end of the fusce, 
which he then covered with loose powder, attached 
to it the match, calculated to burn for fifteen 
minutes, so as to allow time for his escape. As 
soon as it was kindled, he hastened along the 
gallery, accompanied by a companion who carried 
the lantern. On his reappearance at the mouth 
of the tunnel, a pistol shot announced his return 
to the anxious multitude. 

The excitement had now reached its highest 
point ; in cight minutes, all was to be decided. 
They passed, and nothing was heard ; at the 
eleventh, when all had begun to despair of suc- 
cess, two dull reports, immediately succeeding 
each other, were heard from beneath; but the 
earth was not perceived to tremble, nor was any 
change observed in the frozen surface of the 
lake. 

Fora moment the consternation was universal. 
No one doubted that the explosion had failed. 
At once a rejoicing shout from below announced 
itssuccess. Old and young rushed tumultuously 
down to the mouth of the shaft, from which a 
black torrent of mud, driving before it a cloud 
of smoke, burst forth with raging violence. 

This triumphant issue of a bold enterprise, was 
‘n itself highly exciting ; but it was still more 
moving and beautiful to witness the emotion of 
the simple-minded peasants, whom it raised to 
the summit of happiness. They congratulated 
tach other with looks and gestures—their hearts 
¥ere too full for words. 

They remained until sunset, gazing at the wild 
outbreak of the waters. The rest of the day was 
devoted to feasting and exultation ; amidst which 
the heartfelt gratitude expressed by the villagers 
to Sulzberger and the others who had shared the 
labour of the preceding days, was absolutely 
affecting. . 

On visiting the tunnel the day after, the joy- 


fal spectators found the scene already changed. 
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From the mouth of the shaft the stream now 
flowed, as clear as crystal, down the deepened 
bed of the Aa, towards the plain of Gieswyl. The 
rocks on every side were covered with the most 
fantastic and beautiful frost work, formed by the 
frozen mist arising from the spray of the torrent. 
The lake had already fallen three feet ; and the 
plain of Gieswyl was once more, after an interval 
of one hundred years, covered with water. The 
sluices at the tunnel’s mouth were, therefore, 
reduced from twelve to seven and a-half feet of 
aperture, and the discharge became more gradual. 
By the 15th of January, the lake had sunk four- 
teen feet deeper, and a considerable space of land 
been left bare. An unexpected circumstance 
now occurred, in abatement of the general joy. 
As the waters fell, large cracks began to appear 
in the steeper banks of the lake, and several 
portions had already fallen inwards, when a vast 
fissure, which threatened a space of several acres, 
on which stood a house and other farm buildings, 
was discovered in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Lungern. Thehouse had scarcely beenremoved, 
when the entire piece of land slid down, in one 
mass, to the bed of the lake. This was fortunately 
the last serious accident of the kind that has 
hitherto occurred. As the water continued to 
sink, many of the wells dried up. 

By the 25th of February, the lake had fallen 
to the level of the tunnel’s mouth ; and the pro- 
mised land appeared, a large space of black mud, 
covered with the trunks of float-timber, and 
visited by swarms of crows, feeding on the insects 
and worms on its surface. Some years must yet 
elapse, before the ground can become valuable 
for agricultural purposes ; the greater part con- 
sisting of unfruitful sand and clay. The villagers 
have, however, already begun to cultivate it 
here and there; and some promising crops of 
potatoes might have been seen last June, in 
places formerly many feet below the surface of 
the lake. 

The entire expense of the work, from its com- 
mencement, in 1790, to the present year, amount- 
ed, in money payments, to 51,826 francs, (Swiss) 
or about £5000 sterling; and in voluntary labour, 
not reckoned in this sum, to 19,000 day-works— 
an immense expenditure to be raised by a small 
and poor community. It is to be hoped that it 
will be repaid by the produce of such remarkable 
and praiseworthy exertions. 

Some observations, on theappearances disclosed 
by the denudation of the bed of the lake, may 
interest the scientific reader. Three principal 
feeders—the Lauiback, the Dundel, and the 
Steinlaui—discharged their waters into its basin. 
In the site of their former embouchures, now 
laid bare, the arrangement of their deposits, 
now cut through by the further advance of the 
stream, displays the progress of stratification in 
a manner beautifully illustrating M. Lyell’s 
theory of progressive aqueous formations. At 
the point where the streams met, the flatter part 
of the basin, the slightest dip only is perceptible; 
beyond this, on touching the steeper edge, the 
strata are regularly arranged at an angle of 
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fifteen to twenty degrees inclination. Many 
springs are found in the reclaimed portion ; and 
it is remarkable that, where they burst forth, 
the place is marked by a heap of rounded pebbles, 
encrusted with an ochreous deposit. Whether 
such accumulations are owing to the springs, or 
have merely favoured their escape, is a question | 
for the naturalist to decide. The deposits of | 





float-wood—a part of which, considerably decom- 
posed, approaches the lignite of Utzuach in col- 


our and appearance—may furnish materials for | 
the illustration of certain theories on the coal | 


formations. 


The subjoined section exhibits the position of | 


the mine, and the form of the aperture left by 
its explosion. It may be mentioned that the 


double report heard was explained by the sup. | 


position that one and the same shock was con- a very well written account of this interesting 


veyed first through the rock, and next more 
slowly through the water, to the ear of the by- 
standers. 
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A, The cask containing the charge of the mine, 

B. The chamber built up with blocks of wood sup. 
porting the cask. 

C. The embankment of sand and stones closing the 
mine, 

D. The mouth of the fusee, conveyed bya tube to the 
cask of powder, B. H. The open shaft. 

E, E. Dotted lines, shewing the part of the rock blown 
out by the explosion. F. Former level of lake. 

G. Present level. I. Ridge of the Kaiserstuhl, 

The preceding details are chiefly abridged from 


work, which is understood to be from the pen of 
Herr Keller of Zurich, lately published in that 


city by Fussli & Co. 





THOUGHTS ON THE NATIONAL 


CHURCH, SUBMITTED TO THE 


SERIOUS CONSIDERATION OF THE KING AND THE COUNTRY, 


IN A LETTER FROM THE REV. HUMPHREY PRICE TO JOSEPH HUME, ESQ, MP. 


Semper ad eventum festinat. 


My Dear S1r,—In all the discussions that 
have taken place in both Houses of Parliament, 
and in all the arrangements of the legislature, 
on the subject of the Nationa Cuvurcn, I have 
often been amazed that the main point of all 
should have been so entirely overlooked, and 
that none of you should have thought it worth 
your while to regulate your judgments with spe- 
cial regard to one supremely essentiai particular, 
which must, in the end, by a necessity inherent 
in itself, either entirely overturn all your pro- 
ceedings, or prove, at least, their lamentable 
inefficiency. It appears to me that it would be 
infinitely better for the country if statesmen 
would but follow the wise example of Aristotle, 
in his Poetics, with which most of them were 
well acquainted in their early days, and—begin 
at the beginning— agiajsvo: xara Quow reuroy 
aro Trav sewrwy.” Not to fly in the face of my 
own reproof, I hasten to my subject. 

Years ago, you consulted me—for surely, in 
persevering researches forthe relief of the coun- 
try, you are not to be surpassed—you consulted 
even me, upon what you were, most of you, deeply 
occupied on, but what | presumptuously, though 
secretly, deemed the laborious fid-fads and fruit- 
less considerations of Church arrangements; and 
I remember, with shame, that my answers 
amounted to just nothing at all!—very like 
what the efforts of you all have ever since aver- 
aged. But now you wish to be put in possession 
of my full and unequivocally expressed opinion 

ing our National Church itself, as one 
mean of placing the subject in a more national 
point of view, and of leading on more directly 
éowards legitimate, substantial, and satisfactory 


for the nation. 


_ hypocrisy.” 





conclusions. I like this mode of procedure much ; 
this is something like beginning at the begin- 
ning—there is hope in it; only let it be followed 
up ina right spirit, and the intermediate steps 
to right conciusions will become more and more 
distinctly marked, secure, and just, To my opin- 
ion—my entire conviction, dear sir—the sincere 
opinion and conviction of one who has been for 
almost forty years a most thankful, however un- 
profitable member and minister of Christ in what 
is called Tue Nationa, Cuourncu—you are most 
cordially welcome; and it is here entirely at your 
service to make what use of it you please. 

I take it for granted, as an absolutely undeni- 
able proposition, that a NavionaL church is for 
the nation, just as a national nosprtaL would be 
Is, then, our so-called National 
Church practically and bona fide for the nation: 
This is a most grave question, and worthy of the 
closest consideration. According to present at 
rangements, the far greater portion of room, an¢ 
all the choicest room, in our churches, is appr® 
priated to those who seldom occupy that room; 
and, universally, those persons who could best 
help themselves in other ways, exclude those whe 
are almost wholly helpless. 

Would this be endured in a national hospital 
In a national hospital we should naturally & 
pect that the rule would be—*“ First come, 
served ; with the greatest attention paid to thor 
in greatest need.” Thus ought it to be ine »® 
tional church, “without partiality and withov 
But it is, most notoriously, not 9 

Some say that it would be far worse thaa 
now is, to have a national church large 
for the whole nation; because, say they * 
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yernment might be tempted to fine, imprison, 
or even destroy those who would not attend it ; 
and that, even if Government did not go so far 
as to play over again the old pranks of “ Young 
Antiquity,” still it might issue Exchequer pro- 
cesses and writs of rebellion, to pay the clergy, 
and to compel all to keep in repair all the almost 
incredible and insufferably additional loads of 
brick, stone, and timber buildings, called “ The 
National Church,” “The Poor Man's Church,” 
which few would, at last, enter, and many more 
would wish destroyed. 

Whatever may be my own opinion of the 
force of this last remark, certain it is that it is 
not my present intention to try to answer it, 


nor yet to suggest others of equal, perhaps | 


greater, moment—all of which must yet be put 
and most satisfactorily answered, previously to 
the consummation so ardently desired by some ; 
but I do maintain, that, if our Established Church 
be not indeed and in truth, “ The Poor Man's 
Church,” it ought either to be made so most 
efficiently, or to be so arranged, or at least 
named, as no longer to be exposed to the biting 
and sarcastic soubriquets of ‘ The National 
Chirch,” * The Poor Man’s Church.” 

What! shall we call that “ The National 
Church,” and * The Poor Man’s Church,” out of 
which the poor men, forming the bulk of the 
nation, are, to all intents and purposes, practi- 
cally shut? But it is said that “the rich have 
the greatest right to the Church, for they built 
it.” It may just as well be said that the Duke 
of Wellington and his officers fought and won 
the battle of Waterloo! Yet, if they did, the 
many thousand poor men who lay dead upon 
that bloody field had a hand in it, and so also 
had those poorer fellows who survived, and whom 
we have seen with shilling medals dangling at 
their button holes, while the noble and gallant 
Duke is passing by from his bullet-proof-window- 
shutter house at Apsley Corner, to Strathfield- 
saye, in possession of £700,000—donations, and 
untold gifts. and perquisites, besides ; though, 
hard as he worked, others worked harder still, 
and bled more. He could say, “ Up and at 
them!” but who were they that “Up and at 
them?” He could form his squares, as squares 
were formed long before he was on the field, 
and as hundreds of his officers could have formed 
as well; but who were they that composed those 
*quares, penetrable only by the rifting cannon 
shot? Who were they? Poor men—day- 
labourers, artisans, mechanics, the contemp- 
tuously-called “ unwashed” artificers, the mob, 
earth's scum and refuse—some of whom I my- 
self have known, honourable, worthy, modest, 
quiet, industrious men, compelled, with wives 
and children, to flee their country from sheer 
vant of employment, or from low wages, and to 
Beek an asylum in foreign lands! Oh, it 
erieves my heart to see the many robbed of hon- 
Ours, money, labour, life—to encase, even a 
meritorious individual, in vain glory, power, pre- 
eminence, authority, wealth, almost infinitely 
beyond desert ! He fights the battle—Ae gains 
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the victory—he slaughters ten thousand foes ! 
“Lo! the conquering hero comes!” the victor 
of a hundred fields !—Thus it is also in what is 
called religion. A rich man builds a Church ; 
he endows it. Oh! what a good, benevolent, 
munificent, holy man! Whoishe?® A cotton- 
spinner. Oh! acotton-spinner! Whence came 
his great wealth ? Do you see that little pale- 
faced girl, slightly deformed, somewhat rickety? 
She has been running for the last three years 
twenty-three miles a-day, for that good, bene- 
volent, munificent, holy builder and endower 
of a church! She and her compeer slaves 
fetched him most of his wealth ; but they were 
obliged to run hard and long for it, and to per- 
form tasks almost too grievous to be berne. 
Even in their infant schools, their future labours 
are to be insidiously intimated. In answer to 
the shrewd question, “ Which is the way the 
wheel goes round?” suiting the action to the 
word, and swinging round their little arms, they 
could lisp out, in their yet half-formed words, 
“ This is the way the wheel goes round.” Poor 
things! at that moment at least, in blissful 
ignorance that they themselves were to become 
the ever-turning wheels—that they themselves 
were to form the most effective parts of the 
whole machinery—put together, to work out 
uutold wealth to others and inevitable poverty to 
themselves! In reality, they built the church 
‘and endowed it—they built the rich man’s house, 
and his graperies, and his orangeries, ‘ Sic vos 
non wobis,”” &c. 
** Yet still the great have blessings in reserve : 
They help to bury whom they help to starve.” 

If the poor labour to build the church out of 
which they are shut, they may have the comfort 
of trusting that, at least if they belong to the 
parish, and unless they put an end to their own 
lives in despair, they may expect the privilege 
of being buried in the churchyard, and, if neces. 
sary, too, at the expense of the parish, In the 
churchyard, therefore, the destitute poor, as 
above stated, may be sure of room; so that it 
may be called the poor man’s churchyard. Not 
but what, if able, he must pay for that privilege 
too, What with parson’s fees, and clerk's fees, 
and sexton's fees, a place in the churchyard is 
not to be cheaply obtained. Except in extreme 
need, the poor man cannot dream of a place in 
the churchyard without paying most dearly for 
it. And yet there are those who call our Church 
“ The Poor Man's Church !" Would that their 
words may be verified!—lI should like to see 
that day. I would give one of my eyes, as a 
friend of mine once said, to see that with the 
other. But, ere that day arrive, many perver- 
sions must be corrected ; many a needless office 
abolished ; many a sinecure annihilated ; many a 
bishopric curtailed in its emoluments; many 
double living severed, and many a single one 
reduced; many a droning rector quickened ; 





* “ Bi quis promittit, cives urbem sibi curm, 
Imperium fore, et ltaliam, 64 delubra Deorum; 
Quo patre sit natus, num matre 
Omnes martales quense ot quenyee G0gm pe 
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many a sleepy vicar roused ; many a reverend 
absentee called home; many a cathedral ridded 
of its insufferably useless lumber ; many more 
churches built, almost all better supplied and 
attended to; many a chief seat in the syna- 

e removed; and the poor no longer told, 
“Stand thou there, or sit thou here at my footstool.” 
Never shall I see this—never will any other 
man see it—so long as the arrangements are left 
to ourselves, the clergy. It is cruel mockery 
to ask it of us. You might as well, in a cold 
day, expect a man to strip himself of his coat 
and waistcoat, or, with his almost ravenous appe- 
tite, and with all the provocatives of rich and 
abundant food, to give over the instant he had 
sat down to dinner, merely by assuring him that 
neither his warm clothing nor his rich food were 
really his! His feelings, his habits, his craving 
desires, his insuperable conviction that his 
clothes and his dinner were his own, would ine- 
vitably be all against you. If such matters are 
to be done, you must dothem for him, and leave 
him to reconcile himself to them as best he 
may—the only way in which he can be brought 
to acquire new habits, and cherish a new set of 
feelings, and suppress and mortify old inclina- 
tions, and relinquish what was not his, though 
he thought he had as much right to it as the 
King to his crown. 

‘‘ We are ourselves your servants, for Jesus’ 
sake,” said an apostle; and so may some of 
us say with the alteration of one word—though, 
alas! that one word is the most solemn and 
sacred of the whole, and must be exchanged for 
another, the most despicable in the language ; 
as will be felt at once upon reading the passage 
thus—“ We are ourselves your servants, for 
Mammon’s sake ;”” though, even then, there are 
those who would say, ‘* You must alter still 
further, and read, your proud bigoted priests, 
instead of your servants.” 

If ever you knew the whole establishment of a 
prince reform itself; reduce its expenditure ; 
drop each his own wages; live upon one-tenth 
part of the wine, ale, spirits, liqueurs ; carry rigid 
economy into every part of the palace; and 
communicate spontaneously, the higher ser- 
vants to the lower—then may you, however 
faintly, hope for a similar demonstration of self- 
denial in the Church. 

I should have fancied that a modern instance 
of leaving such self-arrangement to the Church 
had been a covert plan, the more effectually to 
expose its futility, and to shew the master of 
the household that it was for mm to regulate 
his own establishment: and, perhaps, after all, 
that may have been the secret plan ; and that it 
may, at last, succeed in shewing the nation that 
it should itself undertake to regulate the Church 
throughout, instead of leaving it—as the silliest 
workman upon earth would never think of leav- 
ing an imperfect timepiece to work itself right 
—to work on, and on, and on, till, at last, it 
had self-attempered and self-adapted all its 
wheels and pinions, and springs and levers, with 
the escapement itse]f—under all changes of tem- 
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perature, and all the deranging effects of Violent 
concussions and attractive influences—perfectly 
to subserve the efforts of the mariner to ascer. 
tain his true longitude, and to keep on or to re. 
gain his proper course. Whether such were the 
plan or not, it does not require the gift of pro. 
phecy, truly, to foretell what the end will be 
Either our Church must be made, to all intents 
and purposes, ‘the National Church,” or jts 
name will be a laughingstock to the nation. 
either it must be made, indeed and in truth, 
‘the Poor Man’s Church,” or the poor man wil] 
not much longer labour for its support ; it wil] 
either be abolished altogether, or it may be relin. 
quished to the rich and noble, as their Spirit. 
ual Almack’s ; while the bulk of the population 
will go on progressing, in a geometrical ratio, to 
build places of worship for themselves, and to 
furnish them with pastors after their own hearts, 

But are not King, Lords, and Commons equal 
to this great work? I deem them equal to any 
great work. But we must have them first, 
Where are the Commons? Before the time 
piece be completed, the workmen must be found, 
Two of them are at hand; but the rTurrp is in 
«durance vile,’ practically enslaved and fettered, 
bound hand and foot, and thrown—where long 
he has been kept—in outer darkness. Yet, 
somehow or other, of late, faint whispers have in- 
distinctly reached his ears, and now and thena 
wandering ray of light has visited his eyes ; he be- 
gins to recollect where he is, and where he should 
be; he begins to feel his inherent strength—he 
will surely rise from his dungeon floor—he will 
surely burst his fetters—he will surely break 
open his prison doors, and make good his way te 
his proper place in the GREAT WORKSHOP OF THE 
sTATE, Where laws, ordinances, institutions, taxes, 
civil lists, pensions, places, sinecures, establish- 
ments, armies, navies, war, peace, are all manu- 
factured and regulated—he will take his own 
proper place with his associated compeers, the 
King and the Lords, who will hail his appear- 
ance, and joyfully confess his altogether undis- 
puted supremacy of power and skill, and energy 
and faithfulness ; and then, O my countrymen, 
then will the world see, with admiration and de- 
light, what such a tri-union can effect. Diffical- 
ties which, to our eyes, now appear insuperable, 
will then all yield to such incomparable work- 
men; and King, Lords, and Commons may then 
possibly remain, in harmonious combination, the 
source of happiness to these kingdoms, and pat- 
terns for imitation, and aids to progressive im- 
provement to all the nations of the earth. 

Till then, I am persuaded, our Church will be 
the prey and the spoil of patronage ; the retreat 
of the unworthy, from which the best men may 
be excluded, but in which the worst will be the 
most assuredly kept, and the most warmly chet 
ished ; the hunting, shooting, card-playing, o@% 
pany-keeping, watering-place-frequenting p&* 
sons ; the parsons who turn religion intos 
and barter principle for political ends and eccler 
siastical distinctions and emoluments ; thed 
Iseariots, with their thirty times thirty pieces 
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diver; the Simon Maguses, who act and live as 
though the Holy Ghost were to be purchased with 
money ; and the Archbishops, ever ready to give 
that money in aid of the purchase. 

Thus, dear sir, have I laid before you my 
opinion—my entire conviction—respecting our 
so-called National Church. And so firmly do I 


believe that substantial truth and undeniable | 
fact pervade the whole of my letter, that I would | 
challenge the Lord Brougham himself, with his | 


almost matchless powers of investigation and 


analysis—yea, though he were now sitting on | 
the woolsack, where he never wished to sit, and | 


though his marvellously furnished head—a head | 
so furnished, as is not to be found in the world 

hesides—were at this moment esconced in that 

wig which never could have been anything but an 

annoyance to him—I challenge even that noble. 
and learned Lord to prove my letter a distorted | 
statement ; and, if his Lordship should be diffi- | 
dent of his powers in such a task, I then throw 
out the challenge to an ecclesiastical power to 
which, for quicksightedness of the needful, and 
corresponding consistency of principle, and akin- , 
dred perfection of judgment, Lord Brougham never 
could expect but to succumb—toruar politico, ec- 
clesiastico, anti-catholico, polemical power, ever 
self-advanced in front of the whole Episcopal 
bench—to that power who is ever ready, and as | 
capable as ready, upon any emergency, to take 

either opposite end, or first one end and then | 
the other, of any subject involving high party | 
and large pecuniary considerations—to that 
power who affirms, (as they say, but who can 
believe that he ever did affirm?) that he can 
remit sins! ! or something nearly equivalent 
thereto—even to that power do I throw out 
the challenge, to disprove the statements of 
this letter, and to shew that they do not lead 
the mind to the only just and rational point of 
view, whither all must at last resort, to contem- 
plate the subject of the Church aright, and to | 
take their future measures accordingly. 

I am quite aware, my dear sir, that all this 
may be deemed gross presumption. It is, never- 
theless, my honest opinion—my entire conviction, 
respecting our so-called National Church, in com- 
“union with which, however incorrect its appella- 
‘ton, and however numerous and lamentable its 
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defects, I have willingly, and, I will add, disin. 
terestedly, passed nearly forty years of my life. 

If you ask me whether I would legislate for 
the Church upon the conviction of its be- 
coming hereafter, in the just and full meaning of 
the term, The National Church—I reply at 
once, that I do not see, nor do I believe in the 
possibility of its ever becoming so, Were it 
merely a money case, it would be a lost case. 
Only reflect. The Church, in its present state, 
is not available fur one-fifth part of the popula- 
tion. Suppose its present annual funds to be 
only four millions, you have at once a call for 
twenty millions annually. Add to this sum the 
expense of building five times the present num- 
ber of churches, merely calculating that number 
by parishes, and assigning £3000 to each, THar 
sum for building alone would be one hundred and 
fifty millions of pounds sterling! ! These sums, 
(appalling as they are,) you know, my dear sir, 
to be very far below the mark ; to take no no- 
tice whatever of all the other indispensable, and, 
in their aggregate, tremendous expenses. So 
that I repeat, | do not see, nor do I believe in 
the possibility of our Church ever becoming 
bona fide “ the National Church,” even although 
But it is 
still more ; it is a case of consciunce. Here lies 
the great obstacle. You have the conscience of 
one-half, perhaps nine-tenths of the community 
against you ; partly a sincere, partly a pecuniary 
conscience—yet still a conscience, This ob. 
stacle the nation possesses no moral power to 
surmount. So that, physically and morally con- 
sidered, the question must, I think, be set at 
rest for ever, respecting the church becoming, 
hona fide, the National Church, 

If you say, * Here is a mighty apparatus 
already in our hands—what shall we do with 
it ?” that is quite another matter ; I would make 
my bow for the present to that pregnant ques- 
tion, and take my leave of it, with adapting to 
my own use the answer of honest Will Whiston 
to Queen Caroline ; and, respectfully directing 
your attention to my preceding answer, I would 
as honestly say, “‘ Mind that first.”—I am, my 
dear Sir, ever affectionately, yours, 

If, Paice. 

Needwood Parsonage, near Lichfield. 
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Sera” summer, in the course of an excursion in 
thea, came, at the close of the day, to one of 
: romantic little collections of cottages which 
a the traveller so unexpectedly among the 
i my of the hills. It was not large enough 
ie oe a town; and the houses were so 
at ane placed, and at such distances from 
fan er, a8 scarcely to deserve the name even 
bitched 1 Each proprietor seemed to have 

‘8 tent exactly as he chose: some were 





on little knolls overlooking the valley—some 
more humbly in the level; but all bearing an 
appearance of comfort and respectability, from 
the cleanness of the outside walls, and the neat 
garden in front of every door. 1 was tired with 
a stretch among the mountains of nearly thirty 
miles, in which are not included the various 
detours I made in search of sundry curious-look- 
ing plants that tempted my herbal knife ; besides 
some rainbow-coloured butterflies that led me 
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many a weary chase, as objects equally valuable 

have led wiser people. It is easy now to moralize 

on the vanity of human wishes, even when they 

extend no farther than the possession of an 

Emperor of Morocco; but when a man is weary 

and thirsty, the philosophy of a chair and tankard 

comes more immediately home to his business 

and bosom. There was no chance of an inn in 

such a situation; the utmost I could hope for 
was a direction to the point I had aimed at in 
starting, and perhaps an invitation to refresh 
myself for a few minutes in the cottage of some 
kind-hearted peasant. I put on my most capti- 
vating address, and spoke to one or two of the 
inhabitants, who were either at work in their lit- 
tle gardens or lazily leaning over their gates; 
but, though they were very civil in pointing out 
the nearest way to the city, their courtesy ex- 
tended no farther. At last, in the vine-covered 
bower of one of the nicest-looking of the cot- 
tages, a group was seated so comfortably that 
it was impossible to avoid wishing to form one of 
the number. A man and his wife, both young, 
and the woman very good-looking—for a Savoy- 
ard—(for Nature has made that primitive people 
so “ good,” that she has thought it useless to 
make them “ bonny” at the same time)—and 
beside them two or three little urchins, who had 
evidently a great relish for fun, and, to judge 
from their habiliments, none at all for finery — 
were enjoying the setting sun inthe little arbour; 
on the table before them, lay a huge basket of 
grapes, and I had a sort of prophetic anticipa- 
tion that the large bottle that crowned the board 
contained something that would be far from dis- 
agreeable toa throat covered at least half an inch 
deep with dust. With my hat in my hand, and a 
courageous pat onthe head to a long-haired, dirty, 
happy, black-eyed, wide-mouthed rascal, about five 
years old, I made my usual inquiry of the smiling 
matron, with such an expressive look at the same 
time at the majestic bottle on the table, that it was 
impossible to mistake my inclination. The matron 
kept on smiling more and more sweetly, as I re- 
doubled my pats on the head of her little boy, 
and the man jumped up with an expression of 
delight on his countenance, insisted on my 
taking his place beside his wife on the rustic 
bench, and overwhelmed me with his civilities, 
He seemed a good-natured, comfortable peasant, 
and did his best to express, in all the languages he 
was maser of, his happiness in being useful to 
an English nobleman—for it is one of the ad- 
vantages of foreign travel, that the mistake of 
fortune in having made you a simple commoner, 
is immediately rectified, and you are called to 
the Upper House without a moment's hesitation. 
Among the languages he summoned to his aid on 
this occasion, English itself was not forgotten ; 
and Pietro lost no time in assuring me, that my 
country was the greatest, the noblest, the bravest, 
and happiest in the world. I had heard the same 
sentiments so frequently applauded by the dis- 
cerning critics in the gallery at Saddler’s Wells, 
that the utterance of them did not surprise me, 
except as coming from their present source ; but 
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Pietro enounced them with a fervour and deyo. 
tion that at once convinced me he was sincere 
in what he said. A few minutes served to place 
me comfortably at table, with the best their 
humble larder could afford before me, good wine 
and kind looks. As to getting on to my destina. 
tion, Pietro said it was utterly impossible; and, as 
the wife laid another bottle of the same illys. 
trious material on the board just as 1 rose to 
pursue my journey, I felt very soon persuaded 
that Pietro was right, and that his offer of the 
large chair for the night was not to be rejected, 
The children gradually went off to bed, and 
Pietro and I became more confidential in oyr 
talk ; his wife still sat beside us, having a very 
young child asleepin herlap,and puttingina word 
every now and then, if there was too long a pause 
in the conversation. They were good Catholics, 
and, of course, musical; and, accordingly, they 
needed no persuasion to strike up the evening 
hymn, when the last light had died away from 
the top of the hill behind the house. Bonina, 
had a low sweet voice, and sang with natural 
taste, looking upward at the same time with so 
much earnestness and devotion that I began in 
the twilight to think her really beautiful. . Pietro 
too sang well ; and, as the ice was thus broken, 
we sat there a long time, singing the wild me. 
lodies that those mountaineers are so fond of, 
As to myself, if I had taken lessons of a crow, 
he would have had every reason to be proud of his 
pupil, for I have a voice extremely like my 
master’s ; and I can’t help thinking how odd the 
echoes must have thought my stentorian attempt 
at my only stave— 
“ When I was bound apprentice 
In famous Zummerzedshire”’— 

after being accustomed to the liquid sounds 
of their Italian strains. However, I never, 
upon any occasion make the slightest scruple 
in doing my best at my solitary vocal effort, 
as I know nothing in worse taste than to haggle 
about such a trifle as bellowing a few minutes 
—besides, I have the uniform gratification of 
never being troubled for a repetition of my 
labours. But my friend Pietro was more than 
mere singer—he was also a composer ; and, be 
sides these qualifications, he was an excellent 
mechanic, and, in fact, carried on a considerable 
trade in the making of hand-organs. I daresay 
many who read this have suffered from the effects 
of Pietro’s handiwork ; as not a few of the orga® 
boys who grind Mozart and Rossini, as if they 
were coffee-beans, in the streets, are supplied by 
him with their “casket of sweet sounds.” No*, 
as far as I am concerned, I delig!t in sackbut, 
psaltery, dulcimer, harp, and all instruments of 
music, but particularly in a hand-organ, as it ¥ 
one of the few upon which I can myself shew #8) 
skill ; and Pietro’s collection of them was larg? 
and varied. He had every sort of tune on 0 
or other of his barrels; and, to sit there and liste® 
to tune after tune—waltzes, psalms, marches 
battles, and quadrillee—to me, as Wordswort 
says on another occasion, “ it was a pure 

At last, however, Bonina—who perhaps, was Bet 
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so enchanted as I was—begged Pietro to let m 
near “ Bibi.” Pietro only sighed deeply and 
chook his head ; and went on thundering through 
the “ Downfall of Paris.” This “ Bibi,” or 
«peeby,” however it may be spelt, was a word 
of very frequent occurrence—that is to say, it was 
the name of their favourite child, the blubber- 
lipped boy above commemorated as the possessor 
of the dirtiest head of hair that ever was patted 
byan English nobleman’s hand. When the lady 
proposed that I should be treated to 2a tune from 
Bibi, L immediately concluded that my juvenile 
acquaintance was to be roused from his slumbers 
to give us a taste of his quality in the vocal art ; 
and the negative shake of Pietro’s head appeared 


to me to contain as much good sense as that of | 


the immortal Earl of Burleigh. But again the 
wife reiterated her request, and, leaning over to 
Pietro, whispered to him that it would be so 
delightful—for the night was soft and balmy, and 
the presence of the English stranger had remind- 
ed her so strongly of the past, that she begged he 
would indulge her in the melancholy enjoyment. 
Pietro, of course, could resist no longer; and 
accordingly he left us for an instant, and went 
into the cottage. 1 began to havea poor opinion 
of my kind hostess’s notion of enjoyment, from 
her insisting so forcibly on having a somnolent 
Yahoo disturbed at that witching hour, to frighten 
the echoes with his shrill screechings ; but, to 
my great relief, Pietro returned, bringing with 
him an organ, carefully wrapped up in a clean 
covering, which he proceeded to untie, with a 
gravity and solemnity which I had never re- 
marked in him before. When it was fairly un- 
covered, I could perceive, by the clear moonlight, 
that the instrument was old and damaged. There 
were sundry fractures round its edges, and the 
straps it was tied with, bore marks of good service. 
In short, it was as tattered looking a machine as 
one can easily imagine, and it appeared to mea 
work of decided supererogation to envelope it 
in so goodly a covering. Not so, however, 
seemed to think Pietro and his spouse. They 
gazed on with such evident veneration that I be- 
gan to fancy it was perhaps some sacred relic, 
though I could not at that moment recollect any 
saint who had performed on that instrument. 

“ Here it is, sir,” said Pietro, with a profound 
sigh—‘* what do you think of it ?” 

“Why—hem,” I replied —“ I must heara little 
ofits performance before I can decide on its merits.” 
. Bonina bent over the table and kissed it, say- 
ing, at the same time—* Dear, dear Bibi.” 

What! the organ’s name Bibi too? What 
the deuce can Bibi be? But, before I had 
time to shape these questions into words, 
Pietro had placed the organ on his knee, and 
made it utter one or two of those short little 
*purts of sound (like the first grunts of a pig on 
beholding the approaching basket of greens) 
With which these admirable instruments invari.. 
ably begin. First, he played our own beautiful 
tune of ‘* God save the King !" which moved me 
to be prodigiously patriotic; then a battle piece, 
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which thrilled me like the sound of a trumpet, , 
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to such a degree that I felt at the moment as if 
I could have conquered the Bey of Constantine 
with an army of De Rigny’s; bat Bonina be- 
came impatient for her favourite, and whispered 
to him, ** Bibi! Bibi!”"—So the name of the tune 
is Bibi also!—Pietro said he was afraid the sound 
of that melody would waken the child, which, as 
I have said, was lying all this time sound asleep 
in the lap of its mother. 

““ No, no,” replied Bonina—“ poor Bivi will 
sleep thesweeter. It will wrapher insoft dreams.” 

Pietro, accordingly, drew out one of the 
barrels, turned his face up to the sky, which 
was now bright and “ beautiful with all its stars,” 
and twisted round the handle in right good 
earnest; Bonina also leaned back, with her 
hand placed, as if in the attitude of bless- 
ing, on the head of her slumbering infant ; 
and, for my own part, I scarcely knew what 
to do—the tune, to me, seemed the liveliest, 
merriest tune I had ever listened to, There 
were such quirks, and runs, and rises in the 
music, that it was impossible not to enter in- 
to its spirit of enjoyment—it actually seemed to 
laugh with its own delight ; and, as | am of a 
very excitable temperament, it was only the 
solemnity of the manner of my companions, and 
my thirty miles’ scramble, that kept me from 
dancing to its inspiring notes. At last it drew 
to a close ; and, when the sound had entirely died 
away, I turned round to Bonina to express my 
admiration of the lively music ; but I saw large 
clear tears standing in her eyes, and she had 
now lifted up the child, and was pressing it 
closely to her breast. Bonina had been very 
abstemious, and the wine was far from strong, 
or I should have had some suspicions as to the 
reason of her weeping. Pietro was now busy 
in replacing the cloth over the dilapidated 
organ, an operation which he accompanied with 
sundry sighs; and, at last, I began to conclude 
that the music, which, to my northern ears, 
sounded very like “* The De’il amang the Tailors,” 
must, in reality, be a lament, or, atleast amiserere, 
When he had taken Bibi back into the cottage, 
and resumed his old place at the table, Pietro 
soon saw, from my manner, that the scene had 
somewhat astonished me. With the native po- 
liteness of all those simple peasants—a politeness 
which, I suspect, would be an improvement on 
the high breeding of Almack’s—he lost no time 
in letting me into the secret; and, in fact, when 
I had heard the story, I was not surprised at the 
behaviour I had witnessed. 













































“ It will take a long time, sir,” said Pietro, 
“to tell you the history of that organ ; but, as 


} you are a kind nobleman, you will listen to it 


with condescension ; and Bonina is never tired 
of hearing it. To it we owe everything we have 
in the world: this cottage, this garden—even 
each other; for, if it had not been for Bibi, we 
should never have been rich enough to marry. 
Bibi ie the name I have called the tune; I per- 
ceived you were surprised to hear us use that 
English word” —— 
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« English ?” I said. 

« Yes, English. It was the first English word 
I learned ; and even my wife, besides having our 
first boy christened by that name, calls all the 
other little ones Bibi” —— 

“ Baby ?” I sug; sted. 

“Yes, Bibi—a young child; that is my bibi 
on Bonina’s knee.” 

“Oh, now I understand ; pray go on.” 

“Well, sir, it is now eight years ago since 
Bonina and | parted, on this very spot, with 
vows of truth and constancy to each other: 





though, if the truth must be told, with very lit- | 


tle hope of ever seeing each other again ; for I 
had determined to banish myself for ever from 
my native valley, unless some fortunate accident 
made me rich enough to make her my wife. As 
I turned down that ravine where you see the hill 
tov so bright above it, I turned to take a last 
look of the place where I had left Bonina. She 
was still standing in the same spot, motionless, 
with her face towards the path I had taken. I 
did not dare to take a second look, but ran, as 
fast as I was able, round the projecting corner, 
and never slackened my pace till fatigue told me 
it was time to stop. But where to stop was the 
difficulty. In all the world I had not a single 
friend ; but I had heard that in England it some- 
times rained gold, and people had nothing to do 
but collect it as it fell; and co I resolved to find 


my way to that land of happiness and plenty. | 





All through France, my sufferings were very | 


great. My voice sometimes gained me a few 
sous ; but more frequently the people listened to 
my song till nearly the last line, and then sud- 
denly dispersed, as if my hat, which I held out 
for their offerings, had been a vehicle of the 
plague. I dissolved more assemblages in that 
way, than a hundred proclamations against tu- 
multuary meetings could have done. At last I got 
to Paris, weary, weak, and half broken-hearted ; 
for I saw nv prospect before me but misery and 
starvation, 
horror, there were collected, from all parts of the 
world, wretches as miserable as myself, 
the crowds that frequented the same dungeon- 
like hovel, in one of the low alleys of the city, 


But in that great den of distress and | 


Among | 


was 2 boy of about fourteen, who had come all | 


the way from Rome. 
fine dark eyes, and a very graceful figure, that 
it was impossible to see him without being 
struck with his appearance; and, for the first 
two or three months of his residence in Paris, 
his interesting looks had never failed in pro- 
curing him sometimes even a franc in one day. 
He carried with him an old organ, which some 
one had given him, as his stock in trade, when 
he left his home, and that placed him at an 
immeasurable superiority above all the others, 
who, out of their miserable earnings, had to pay 
a griping master for the loan of whatever they 
carried to attract the attention of the charitable. 
But Antonio was of a sickly constitution, and 
the cold air of Paris was too much for him. He 
drooped more and more every day, and, at last, 
was unable to go out from the garret where his 


He was so beautiful, with | 





straw was placed, I did all I could to console 
the dying boy, and, of all his companions in 
affliction, I was the only one whose heart was 
not so hardened by its own griefs as to be in. 
sensible to those of others, Many a time have 
I divided my small loaf with poor Antonio; and 
sometimes, when I had gained nothing, or only 
enough to buy a mouthful, I have taken it ai} 
to him, and pretended that I had had enough 
given me in the day, and that I could not eat 
anv more. All this time he never thought of 
letting out his organ, for which he might have 
had a sum that would have kept him alive. He 
lay with it close to his side, and I saw that he 
was more grateful to me for never asking the 
loan of it than for any other kindness | could 
pay him. At last, however, he found himself 
on the point of death, and, poor little fellow, he 
called me one morning to him before going out, 
and begged me, for that day at least, to stay 
beside him. I stayed; and, in the long dim 
chamber we were left alone. I had nothing to 
give him—no oranges to moisten his lips; but 
I had to sit there listening to his long-drawn 
sighs, which became fainter and fainter. I took 
hold of his hand, but it had begun to grow cold. 

“<< Pietro,’ he said, ‘you have been my only 
friend. I shall never see our Italy again; but 
I am not sorry to die. A wise woman, whom I 
consulted before I left my home, told me that 
this organ would be the fortune of whoever 
owned it. Take it, Pietro—lI giveitto youfreely.’ 
He soon sank into silence, and, when I listened 
to hear his breath, the stillness was so deep and 
awful that I knew he was dead. Ah, howl 
envied poor Antonio his peaceful sleep ! 

‘Well, sir, the organ was very old, and had 
not a single tune perfect. ‘There was an outside 
covering ; but that was all. Ina few days, when 
I went out with it to the street, people held 
their ears, and the police told me to move on 
as an intolerable nuisance. I found that I 
gained less with the instrument than without 
it; but, as I had always been of a mechanical 
turn, and knew something already of the con- 
struction of an organ, I denied myself everything 
but merely the bread that would keep me from 
starvation, to buy what I required for the repair 
of the instrument. Inashort time, by greatlabour, 
I had refitted three or four of the barrels, and 
soon found the good effects of the improvement. 
All the summer I found every day that my 
earnings were enough to keep me, and form @ 
little stock besides. In the certainty of this 
continuing, I left the miserable lodgings, which 
were made more distasteful to me than ever by 
the remembrance of poor Antonio's death, and 
went into a clean comfortable room, in another 
quarter of the city. The autumn went on; but 
not quite so prosperously as the summer. Sti 
I lived and struggled on, and was happy in my 
solitude, and the feeling of independence that 
a saving fund of nearly ten franes gave me- 
The winter came: it was the dreadful winter 
seven years ago; I shudder to think of the hor- 
rors of it yet. Nobody moved out; the very 
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pearts of the inhabitants seemed frozen; and 
my ten francs were disappearing very rapidly. 
In'all the cold of that season, I never minded 
the frost or snow. At all hours I was in the 
streets, sometimes shivering so much as scarcely 
to be able to turn the handle of the organ. I 
was nearly in despair; for I had nothing before 


me but a return to the miserable den inthe dirty | 


alley which I had quitted with such delight. My 
improvements in the organ had extended to in- 
trodueing a new air, not so much of my own 
composition as a collection of scraps from many 
of our mountain melodies. These, set in quick 
time, make a very lively tune. 

« One day, as I was passing a small house in one 
of the new streets, I saw, at the window, a gen- 
tleman and a lady, who were the most beautiful 
pair I had ever seen ; and, laughing loudly and 
happily, on the mother’s knee was a lovely crea- 
ture, of about a year old. It was the sweetest 
sight I had ever beheld ; and I immediatelystopped 
and commenced playing before them. The child 


was suddenly hushed when he heard the music ; | 
but, when I came to the lively tune, he sprang | 


up aud kept time to it with his whole figure, and 
laughed and flung himself about, as if he had 
been inspired. The door was immediately opened, 
and a maid came out with a franc. A franc '—a 
whole franc !—oh, how I blessed that glorious 
child !—for it was evidently to it I was indebted 
for so large a sum. Whenever I went back, I 
had only to sound the first few notes of the tune, 
and the infant was sure to appear at the window, 
his delighted parents watching his raptures with 
eyes that shewed how happy and proud he made 
them. They were both very young: I should 
think the lady could hardly have been nineteen ; the 
gentleman might be two or three years more. If 
| met them on the street, they were certain never 
to pass me without bestowing something ; and 
every night, when I thanked God and the saints 
for their goodness, I prayed at the same time 
for the happiness of my benefactors. The maid 
who brought me the money always said—‘ This 
8 sent to you from Bibi ;’ so I knew what 
name to call the child by. But the winter was 
8 severe that a cold fell upon me, and nearly 
brought me to death. For some weeks I was in 
bed; the money I had saved was all gone ; and 
when at last I recovered my health, I found my- 
‘lf in as wretched a state as I had ever been in. 
The people where I lodged were exacting for 
their rent, and spoke of selling my organ, to 
‘ecure themselves against loss. They came to 
me and told me their intention at night. I 
begged a delay of one week; and, though the 
night was dark, and a snow storm was falling, I 
“ng My organ on my shoulder, and walked as 
well as my weakness would allow me to the strect 
“here my patrons lived. The snow was up to 
a ancles—it was nearly nine o’clock—and J 
“ at my heart there was no hope. I sounded 
* organ; but there came no lights to the 
“pper room window. They are gathered round 
omfortable fire, I thought; they will never 
‘end to the poor Italian, At last I raised 
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my voice, looking up to the window, and said— 
‘ Ah, Bibi, Bibi! misericordia! misericordia !’ 
The curtains of the drawing-room window were 
gently undrawn, and I immediately struck up 
the infant's favourite tune. The door opened 
in a moment, and the maid came to me, as usual, 
and put a coin into my hand, telling me by signs 
at the same time to go away, for that Bibi was 
sleeping. When I got to the first lamp, and 
had looked at the money, I saw that it was gold 
—gold! a real Napoleon !—all my difficulties at 
an end !—oh, blessed, blessed Bibi! Butsoon a 
theught came tu me, that it had been given me 


/ in mistake for the usual donation of a franc. 





A chill came to my heart; but I never hesitated— 
no, sir, not for a moment; I went back and 
rang softly at the bell. The maid came to the 
door. I told her in Italian, for I could speak 
no other language, that it was too much, and 
that she must give it back to the beautiful lady. 
She took up the money, as I told her to do by 
signs; and, in ashort time, the lady herself, who 
was more lovely to look at than the picture of 
the Virgin in our church, came down and spoke 
to me in my own language. Oh, she was so 
kind and good! She thanked me for amusing 
her baby, and gave me back the money, telling 
me they had intended it for me, to keep me 
from being absent from them so long ; for Bibi 
had wearied for her favourite tune. How happy 
I was then! I had now no fear of my extor- 
tioning landlord; and my organ was preserved 
from his hands. Gaily through the sleet and 
snow I pursued my way to my lodging, forgetful 
of everything but my thankfulness to the child 
who was the cause of all my happiness. But I 
had tasked myself above my strength, and ill- 
ness came upon me again ; and, for a long, long 
time I lay in my bed of pain and hopelessness, 
thinking very often of my kind benefactors, and 
grieving that I was to die before I had ever 
been able to tell them how grateful I was. In 
my fever I had dreams so vivid that, for a long 
time after my recovery, I was scarcely able to 
believe they were not realities; and I often 
fancied I saw the beautiful Bibi, with its long 
soft hair, and bright blue eyes, laughing with 
delight on its mother’s knee, I prayed to it in 
my frenzy, as if it had already been a saint, 
and I often thought I heard the gentle vojce of 
the delicate-looking lady, and saw her smiles of 
pity, as she gave me the piece of gold. At last, 
sir, | recovered; and the first place I went to 
was the house of my generous friends. I played 
before the window; but no notice was taken. 
The curtains were all down, though it was in a 
morning of spring; the very house seemed 
different from what it used to be. I did not 
dare to ring the bell, though I longed very much 
to ask if they were well. Long, long I played, 
keeping my eye on the window, in expectation 
of seeing the bright head of Bibi, and hearing 
his wild laugh again. But he did not come, 
I was turning away in despair, when the door 
slowly opened, and the maid came up to me and 
gave me some money. I would have given 
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look, was ‘ Bibi?—Bibi?’ She shook her head, 


and whispered, with a fearful look behind, as if - 
house. 


she dreaded being overheard—‘ Go! you kill 
iny mistress—he ia dead!’ 
words. I knew their meaning; for they seemed 
to come upon my heart like the fulfilment of 
some vague foreboding. 
after that, when I crept to my cheerless bed, 
after a day of useless toil, have I cr.ed over the 
death of the lovely Bibi! I knew what the mother 
must have felt ; so I never went into the street 
where they lived, for fear of recalling their sor- 
row. I saw the beautiful lady once or twice with 
her husband when they were walking, but they 
were sad and miserable. They never looked at 


me; and I always stopped my music till they | 


were out of hearing. Well, sir, at last, I had an 
opportunity of going to England ; and, for some 
time, I supported myself as well as I was able ; 
and I soon found out that the rain in England 
was much the same as in other countries. Win- 
ter was not far off again, and I began to dread a 
renewal of the horrors I had experienced the 
year before. One day, in the end of September, 
while I was playing in one of the great squares 
of London, in front of an immense palazzo, a 
noble carriage drove up to the door. The steps 
were let down, and a tall, proud-looking gen- 


tleman descended, and gave his hand to a lady | 


dressed in the deepest mourning. 1 could only 
get a glimpse of her face—there was a wide- 
bordered cap drawn closely round it ; but, after 


it was once seen, it never could be mistaken. | 


At the moment, I was playing 
the well-known tune. In the midst of her grief 
she heard it, and rushed towards me. I saw by 
her eyes she knew me again; and | stopped im- 
mediately. ‘Come here this evening,’ she said, 


It was the lady! 
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These were her | 
The same maid I had known in Paris came oy 


Ah! how many a night | 





worlds to have asked her questions about the (in Italian; but, before she’ could say anythi 


child, but all I could say, with an inquiring | 


more, the gentleman spoke sternly to her, i, 
some words [ did not understand ; and she hy 

down her head, and walked mournfully into the 
You will not doubt that I was punctya) 
in obeying her commands to return that evening, 


to me, and made signs for ‘me to follow her. 
She took me into the magnificent mansion; byt 
grief seemed to be almost as heavy upon her ag 
it was upon her lady. I now understood a very 
little English ; but, even if I had been able to 
speak to her, I could not have had the heart to 
do so. I was taken into the garden behind the 
house ; and, after I had played for a long time 
that one tune, I heard deep, deep sobs from 
within the room on the ground floor ; but I say 
nothing, for the curtains were closely drawn, 
| This went on for a long time ;‘but I never gay 
‘the beautiful lady again. From the maid | 
| learned some particulars of her story. She had 
| married against the will of her proud father ; ‘had 
gone with her young husband to Paris ; and two 
| years had seen her a widow and a childless 
| mother. At last, sir, she died ; but she had not 
forgotten me. With the money she ordered ic 
_be given to me, in memory of her poor dear 
Bibi, I came back to my own valley, and am as 
you now see me. You are not surprised now at 
| the effect that tune has upon us all. It always 
reminds me of those three persons who were so 
| happy and so beautiful when first I saw them, 
_and who are all united again among the saints in 
_ Heaven.” 
Thus ended poor Pietro’s story ; and a very 
| melancholy one it was, Next day, I parted from 
, him and Bonina, with many mutual kind wishes; 
not forgetting to make a present to the young 
ones, and above all, to the eldest, for the sake of 
| the name he bore. 


SCOTTISH POOR-LAWS. 


Ar the present moment, when the late im- 
portant changes of the Poor-Laws of England 
are, as it were, ontrial, and are fiercely at. 
tacked by the enemies of the Ministry—although 
perhaps no measure passed for many years 
met with so cordial a support from Whigs, 
Tories, and Radicals—and when the interesting 
experiment of introducing Poor-Laws into Ire- 
land is about to be made, a slight glance at the 


state and operation of the Scottish system will | 


not, we trust, be considered by our readers ill- 
timed. We are the more induced to undertake 
this task, from observing that much misappre- 
hension exists on the subject ; for not only does 
it appear, that, out of Scotland, it is very gener. 
ally believed that the Scottish poor have not, 


under any circumstances, a legal right to relief, | 
but many persons in Scotland, otherwise well | 


informed, have fallen into the same error. Sir 
Francis Morton Eden, in his elaborate work on 


| least in the earlier editionsof his‘ Essay on Popu- 
lation,” expressly state that “ the Scottish poor 
have no claim of right to relief.” Mr Rose, in 

his observations on the English Poor-Laws, re 

marks that the same notion “ is very conf- 
dently made and very generally received ia 
England ;” and any one might have observed 
how general the notion is, who paid any attet 
tion to the debates on the English Poor-La* 
Bill, In the fourth edition of the “ Encyclo 
pedia Britannica,” published in Edinburgh, it # 
_ stated that, in Scotland, “ there is no law in force 
on the subject of a compulsory assessment fot 
the poor ;” and even Scottish writers on politi 
economy could be pointed out, who seem to hare 
entertained the same views, 

In the remarks which we have to offer, ¥* 
shall explain briefly the state of the law; 
after adverting tu the machinery by which it is 
carried into effect, and the extent to which reli 


the English poor, as well as Mr Malthus, at | is given, we shall conclude with some r 
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on the increase of pauperism and of assessments 
in Scotland, and the necessity of vigilantly 
watching the application of the funds collected 
for the poor. 

From the beginning of the fifteenth till the 
end of the seventeenth century, the weakness of 
the Crown, the turbulence and rapacity of the 


aristocracy, incessant intestine broils, and foreign | 
wars, kept Scotland in a state of great mieery, | 
and seviously retarded the progress of the country | 


in arts, industry, and civilization. The retainers 
of the nobles, when not engaged in their proper 
business of rapine and bloodshed, had often no 
other means of subsistence than living at free 
quarters on the people. Until the year 1579, 
the impotent poor had uo right to parochial 
relief—they had merely a permissionto beg. By 
a statute passed in 1424, no persons between 
fourteen and seventy are allowed to beg, either 
in town or country, unless it was found, upon 
examination, that they could not obtain their 
living otherwise. If it was found that they 
could not, then they were to receive badges or 
tokens from the magistrates of towns, and from 
the sheriffs in the country, permitting them to 
beg. Next year we find an enactment, ordering 


all idle men, who have not sufficient means of | 


living, to be apprehended and kept in durance, 





until they gave bail to betake themselves to some | 
naturally expected to receive a considerable 


honest employment. In 1535 these acts are 
ratified, with the addition, that no one was to 
be permitted to beg in any other parish than 
that in which he was born. 

Much difficulty was, however, felt in repressing 
the outrages of vagabonds and sturdy beggars, 
or, as they are called in our law, “ masterful 
beggars and sorners.’ Sorning is the forcible 
taking of meat and drink without payment. ‘To 
such an extent had this practice reached, that 
three different statutes were passed during the 
fifteenth century for its repression, by declaring 
the crime capital; and, in October 1550, two 
persons who. had been guilty of sorning, con- 
joined with the kindred offence of levying black 
mail, were hanged.* 

As late as 1698, Fletcher of Salton asserts 
that the number of vagabonds, in ordinary times, 
in Scotland, amounted to 100,000—that is, one- 


| baptized, or which way one in a hundred of them 


died. They were not only,” says he, “an 
unspeakable oppression to poor tenants, (who, if 
they did not give bread or some kind of provision 
to forty such villains in one day, are sure to be 
insulted by them,) but they rob many poor 
people who live in houses distant from any neigh- 
bourhood.” 

This description is probably, in some degree, 
exaggerated ; for we find that, immediately after 
the Reformation, a provision for the impotent 
poor was made, and it is hardly possible that so 
great a proportion of the population as Fletcher 
asserts could live by downright rapine. Previ- 
ous to the Reformation in Scotland, as in other 
Catholic countries to this day, the clergy distri- 
buted large sums among the poor. This they 
were well able to afford, as their revenues were 
very large. Sir George M’Kenzie estimates the 
tithes paid to them at one-fourth of the rents of 
lands, and their lands at another fourth; or, in 
other words, at one half of the land rents of the 
kingdom. In all public compositions, Forbes 
tells us that “ they were most justly subjected 
to payment of one half ;” and we may be sure 
that this was not more than their proportion, 
when we consider that the prelates or dignified 
clergy formed a third estate in Parliament, and 
had fifty-three votes. The Reformed clergy 


share of these ample revenues; but the nobles 


_ were too powerful and active to permit such an 


| 
' 


application of them. The clergy, in a supplica- 
tion to the Convention of Estates, prayed that 
the patrimony of the Church might be employed 
in the support of the ministry, the provision for 
schools, and the entertainment of the poor. 


i But this,” as Spottiswoode remarks, “ was not 
very pleasing to the nobility, who, though they 


tenth of the entire population; and that, in years | 
of scarcity, there were double that number; | 


had been sudden. 


“that they were to be seen on all occasions of 
public meeting, both men and women, perpetually 
drunk, cursing, blaspheming, and fighting with 
one another ; they lived without any subjection 
to the laws of the land, or even those of God 
and nature—fathers incestuously cohabiting with 
their own daughters, the son with the mother, 
and the brother with the sister; of whom no 
Magistrate could discover that ever they were 





liked well enough to have the Pope, his autho- 
rity and doctrine condemned, had no will to quit 
the Church patrimony, wherewith, in that stirring 
time, they had possessed themselves.” The truth 
is, that in Scotland, as elsewhere, the plunder of 
the Church was, with the great body of the 
higher orders, both lay and clerical, the chief 
inducement to join the party of the Reformers ; 
and as that plunder must have been refunded 
had the Catholic religion been restored, the faith 
of such converts was as steady as their conversion 


The first General Assembly met in 1560, and 
in 1579 a statute was passed which is the founda- 
tion of the system of the Scottish Poor-Laws, It 


has evidently been copied from a statute of 


Queen Elizabeth, but with one important differ- 
ence—that there is not in the Scottish act, as in 
the English, any provision for providing the 
able-bodied with work. On the contrary, a more 





* Black mail is money paid to protect the person of the payer, as well as his cattle and effects, from depredation, 
In 1567, it was declared a capital offence, both in payer and receiver, As late, however, as the year 1741, several 
Of the largest landholders in Dumbarton and Stirlingshires entered into a regular bond of black mail with Graham 
of Glengyie, whereby Glengyle, in consideration of :eceiving annually £4 for every £100 of the valued rent of the 
lands subscribed for, bound himself either to restore the stolen catile, &c., or to pay their Value, Pickery, however, 
is excluded, and it is defined to mean any number of sheep under seven; for stealing @ smaller number, Glengyle 
wt Not to be answerable. The document is drawn up with much precision, and in good techniéal style, 
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summary process is laid down forthem. Master- 
ful and idle beggars and sorners, are appointed 
to be put inthe King’s ward, or in irons, as long 
as they have any goods of their own to live upon ; 
and when these are exhausted, “ that their eares 
bee nayled to the Tone, or to anuther tree, and 
their eares cutted off, and banished the countrie ; 


and gif thereafter they be found againe, that 


they bee hanged.” For the relief of all “aged, 
poor, impotent, and decayed persons,” the magis- 
trates of towns, and a particular officer to be 
appointed by the King in the country, are 
appointed to make up a list of all such people ; 
containing their names, stating whether they 
were married or unmarried, number of their 
children, where born, their trade, state of health, 
and a number of other particulars ; and “that 


sik as necessarilie mon be sustained by alms, to | 


see what they may bee content of their awin 


consentis, to accept daylie to live unbeggand ;” | 


and then, after having ascertained what it will 
require for their weekly sustentation, the magis- 
trates or officer appointed by the King are, with 
such aid as they shall call, to “ tar and stent the 
haill inhabitants within the parish, according to 
the estimation of their substance, without excep- 
tion, to such weekly charge and contribution as 


shall be necessary to sustain such poor people.” 


It was not, however, intended by this, or any of 
the other Scottish regulations relative to the poor, 
to supersede private charity, and far less to give 
a complete maintenance to paupers by a com- 
pulsory assessment. On the contrary, it has all 
along been the understanding and the practice 
only to afford such a pittance as, along with the 
aid of relatives and charitable persons, may afford 


to the paupers the bare necessaries of life. The | 


above statute prohibits persons between four- 


teen and seventy only from begging, plainly im- | 
plying that those under or above these ages may | 


lawfully beg ; and even paupers of the prohibited 
age are, by the above statute, permitted to beg 
on obtaining license from “ certaine of the most 
honest parishioners.” 


In the latter part of the 16th, and during the , 


17th century, various regulations were made 
regarding the poor; and by several statutes of 
Charles, the English system of work-houses and 


overseers was attempted to be introduced. But | 


these statutes were wholly inoperative, and not 
one work-house was built in pursuance of the 
enactments. The statute of 1579 remained, for 
a century and a half, a dead letter ; the collec- 
tions at the church doors, and other sources of 


private charity, having proved sufficient for the | 


relief of the poor. An attempt was no doubt 


made in Glasgow, as early as 1597, to raise an | 


assessment ; but if any was really raised, the prac- 
tice was immediately abandoned. No evidence 


of any regular asseesment, prior to the commence- | 
ment of the last century, is to be found. By | 


the year 1740, only eight out of the 883 parishes 
in Scotland were assessed. Shortly after this 
period, the assessments became more numerous ; 
arising, as the Established clergy allege, from 
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| church doors being thereby lessened ; although 
this reason can hardly be sound, when it is con. 
sidered that the Dissenters of all denomina. 
tions collect money at the doors of their 

of worship, which they divide among the poor 
of their own persuasion. In this way, the Digs. 
senters of Glasgow collect and distribute £1009 
a-year. A more likely reason is the increase of 
absenteeism, occasioned by the Union, and the 
consequent falling off of the collections at the 
church doors and voluntary contributions, aris. 
ing from the chief landed proprietors spending 
the greater part of the year in England and on 
the Continent. 

Notwithstanding a decision of the Court of 
Session in 1804 to the contrary—but which was 
carried by only a narrow majority, Sir Islay 
Campbell and other eminent judges being in the 
| minority— it is at present the general opinion of 
lawyers, that it is only the impotent poor who 
have a right to relief, which they can enforce in 
a court of law. The industrious poor, who are 
able to work, have no legal right to relief; they 
can merely ask charity of the administrators of 
the poor’s funds; but, as we shall see imme. 
diately, their application is generally attended 
to. In the case of an impotent pauper, the 
parish where he has lived for three years prior 
to applying for relief, is that which is liable to 
maintain him ; but forcible removals of paupers, 
lest they should become a burden, are unknown 
in Scotland. 

The funds for maintaining the poor may be 
enumerated as follows :— 

1. The collections at the doors of the parish 
_church. ‘These, in 1820, exceeded £40,(€00 ; but 
they have probably fallen off since, it being now 
generally seen that such contributions only go 
to diminish the assessments on the landowners.* 

2. Sometimes the fees exigible by the kirk- 
session for letting out a hearse or mortcloth, 
| (pall,) which they may acquire, by immemorial 
_ exclusive use, the sole right of doing. 

3. Fees exacted by immemorial usage at mar- 
riages or baptisms. 

4. Lands or money left for the use of the 
poor. Such bequests have not been found to 
diminish the demands on the parishioners, 49 
they tend universally to attract paupers to the 
parish. 

5. Voluntary subscriptions, in order to avoid 
an assessment. 

6. If all these are insufficient, a compulsory 
asessment. 

In the mode of levying the assessment, much 





OD 
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* In St Cuthbert’s, or West Church Parish, Edin- 
burgh, the collections, in 1817, at the parish church 
the Old Chapel of Ease, amounted to nearly £500. Jo 
| the year ending Ist August 1836, the collections, though 
| two additional places of worship had been built, were 
not one half of those in 1817. 

West Kirk, ‘ ° ° Zilli 4 3 


Old Chapel, , ° ° 6o ll 3 
Hope Park, ° ‘ ° 26 19 10 
Stock bridge, 4019 3 





the progress of Dissent, the collections at the | 


Total, £239 14 7 
















































jatitude is allowed ; but we may take the follow- 
ing example, as shewing the general practice in 
country parishes —T he minister intimates from 
the pulpit, after divine service, that, on a par- 
ticular day, a2 meeting of the kirk-session, and 
owners of land, houses, and mills, in the parish, 
‘sto be held, to impose an assessment for the 
r. These meetings are held in some parishes 
ence, in others twice, or even four times a-year. 
The kirk-session is the lowest ecclesiastical 
court, and consists of the minister of the parish, 
and at least two elders, although there are gen- 
erally more, sometimes as many as ten or twelve. 
These elders are generally the most respectable 
men of the Established Church resident in the 
parish, and are necessarily acquainted, at least 
in country parishes, with the parishioners. At 
the meeting, two rolls are exhibited—one, of the 
permanent poor, that is, the impotent poor, who 
are legally entitled to relief; another, of the 
oecasional or able-bodied poor, who only obtain 
temporary relief as a matter of charity. The 
tenantry, though they pay one-half of the assess- 
ment, are not entitled to attend or vote at the 
meetings ; but, in many instances, they do attend 
and give their advice and assistance. The meet- 
ing having ascertained the amount of the funds 
in hand, the probable proceeds of the first five 
heads we have mentioned, and the sum necessary 
fur the expenditure of the poor for the next 
three, six, or twelve months, as the case may be, 
assess themselves in the amount requisite to make 
up the deficiency. In country parishes, the 
assessment is levied generally by the valued 
rent; that is, according to the rental of the 
estates, when the whole kingdom was valued, 
upwards of acentury and a-half ago. The Jand- 
owners pay one-half of the assessment, and the 
tenants the other. Although none of the land- 
owners attend, the kirk-session may impose the 
assessment. The kirk-session is, in general, 
entrusted with the whole administration of the 
funds, the power of admitting or rejecting 
any applicant, and the sum to be allowed him ; 
ut the landowners are entitled to, and often do, 
siare in the administration of the funds; and 
any landowner of the parish may call the kirk- 
session to account for their management, before 
the Court of Session. It will thus be observed, 
that, instead of paid overseers, as in England, 
tpwards of 4000 individuals, necessarily ac- 
(uainted with the paupers, and almost always 
contributors to any assessment imposed, gratui- 
‘uely administer the poor funds of Scotland. 
‘hese kirk-sessions are controlled and watched 
over by the landlords, on whom ultimately falls 
the greater proportion of the burden. No jus- 
hice of the peace, sheriff, or inferior judge, has 
“ny right to review the decision of the kirk- 
*ession and landlords, on any complaint of a 
pauper that he has been refused relief or awarded 
rs inadequate allowance. His appeal lies to the 
curt of Session alone—much too expensive a 
‘ourt likely to be much troubled with the suits 
“ > and where his complaint is not likely 
™ %€ received with much favour, the Court hav- 
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ing always expressed the greatest reluctance to 
interfere with the administration of the poor 
funds. Thus, practically, those who pay the rate 
have all but the uncontrolled management of its 
expenditure ; and hence one of the great causes 
of the lowness of poor-rates in Scotland. As an 
additional check on the application of persons 
who have sufficient funds of their own for their 
support, it is usual, in some parishes, to procure 
from each pauper, before admission to the roll of 
ordinary poor, a deed conveying over all property 
and effects he is possessed of to the kirk-session; 
and in all parishes, we believe, it is the practice 
to sell the effects of paupers, at their death, for 
behoof of the poor funds. 

rhe funds ior the support of the occasional 
or temporary poor—that is to say, those who 
are able to work, but from the high price of pro- 
visions, as sometimes happens during years of 
famine, or from other temporary causes, cannot 
earn a sufficient subsistence—is the one-half of 
the collections at the parish church, which the 
landlords are directed to hand over to the kirk- 
session, by a proclamation of the Privy Council 
in 1693, afterwards ratified in Parliament. It 
often happens that a larger portion is expended 
in this way ; but the landowners have an equal 
right, in this case, as in that of an assessment, 
to control the kirk-session in its expenditure. 
For this class of poor, it is now, however, the 
general opinion that no assessment can legally 
be made. 

In parishes partly burgal and partly rural, as 
great changes, by erecting houses and other- 
wise, have occurred since the general valuation 
of the kingdom, the rule adopted for levying 
the assessment generally followed, is the real rent 
of the lands, houses, mills, &c. The landlord is, 
however, in the case of houses, allowed an 
abatement of one-fourth from his assessment, for 
repairs. 

In burghs, the assessment is imposed under 
authority of the magistrates, by sworn stent- 
masters, or assessors, appointed by them. In 
Edinburgh, the inhabitants are taxed six per 
cent. on about four-fifths of the real rent of the 
house occupied by them, the landlord not paying 
any part of the tax. But the tax is at least 
a third higher in Edinburgh than it ought to be, 
owing to the members of the College of Justice, 
comprising upwards of a thousand of the most 
opulent citizens, being exempted by certain old 
Scottish acts. In other burghs, different modes 
of assessment are followed. In Glasgow, for ex- 
ample, the stent-masters impose the assessment 
on what they suppose to be the fortune or wealth 
of the individual, exclusive of his real property 
situated without the burgh—that is, according to 
the real property within the burgh, and the per- 
sonal property, wherever situated. This mode 
has been long followed in practice, and has 
been recognised by a decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

In country parishes, the schoolmaster is almost 
always the collector of the poor-rates, for which 
he receives a very small allowanee. In burghs, 
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there is generally a collector and a surveyor, 
whose salaries are paid by an allowance of three, 
four, or five per cent. on the collection, divided 
between them. 

In. the country, workhouses, as far as we 
know, are entirely unknown; but, in most of 
the large towns, there are workhouses. The al- 
lowance to the out-door poor, is 3s., 48., 5s., or 
6s. a-month ; in a very few instances, indeed, is 
more given, and it never exceeds 10s. or £6 : 10s. 
a-year. In perhaps the best regulated work- 
house in Scotland, and the most populous parish 
—that of St Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh—the food of 


each inmate costs, annually, . £213 1 
And his clothing, ‘ ° ° » 3 7 
Total, £3 14 2 


On so small a sum can human beings be kept! 

The latest authentic document relative to the 
state of the poor in Scotland, is the Supplement- 
ary Report of the General Assembly to the House 
of Commons in 1820. It appears, from this Re- 
port, that, at that period, the total number of 
poor in Scotland, including the occasional poor, 
many of whom do not receive 10s. in the year, 
was 44,119, The population of Scotland, at that 
time, being upwards of two millions, the propor- 
tion of poor to the total number of inhabitants, 
was one in forty-eight. 
pense of each pauper, was £2: 11:81; and the 
annual expense of the poor to each of the popu- 
lation, hardly exceeded 1s. each. The total ex- 
penditure on the poor in all Scotland, little 
exceeded £100,000, for a population of upwards 
of two millions; and a great proportion of the 
funds was raised by voluntary contributions. In 
parishes where no assessment had ever been im- 
posed, £15, £20, or £30 a-year, arising from col- 
lections and voluntary contributions, was found 
suflicient for the yearly support of the poor. 

In the assessed parishes, however, matters 
were on a very different footing, as will appear 
from the following table, which might easily be 
extended, with similar results, to a great part of 
Scotland :— 
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Coldstream 2384 615 Kilmun 4864 20 
Coldingham (2424) 316 Lismore 3407) 3A 
Jedburgh 4454) 631 Inverary 2061-124 








It ought also to be kept in view, that, in all 
Scotland, there are only two or three instances 
of parishes, once assessed, ever getting free of 
assessments. If we contrast the state of the 
poor in Scotland with the English system, even 
under the new Poor-Law Act, we will find ample 
room for exultation. Inthe year ending Lady 
Day 1836, £4,719.238 was expended on the 
relief of the poor, and £172,482 on law-suits, 
removals, &c, Of the total number of paupers, 
we have not found an account; but it appears, 





The average annual ex- | 


from the returns of 173 unions, established 
under the late act, and comprising 3484 Parishes 
with a total population of 2,249,448—thag js 
200,000 less than Scotland in 1831—there wer, 
182,102 paupers relieved—that is, one in twelve 
of the population—at an annual expenditure 
of £1,078,593, ten times the expenditure of g|) 
Scotland ; each pauper costing £6 a-year, and the 
average annual contribution of each of the popu- 
lation being 10s. Yet, the average expenditure 
in these parishes, for the years 1833-4-5, was 
forty-one per cent. higher than that in 1836, 

We have already mentioned that, at the 
beginning of last century, assessments were 
unknown; and that, until the middle of the 
century, not above eight parishes had heen 
assessed. When the first edition of the “ Stq 
tistical Account” was drawn up, between ‘1799 
and 1798, the number of assessed parishes had 
increased to ninety-three ; and the following is 
the statement of the General Assembly in 1§g9, 
drawn up from the returns of the ministers of 
the parishes :— 


Assessed parishes, ° 209 
_ Not assessed, ° © 654 
No return, ° ° 20 
$83 


So that, in less than thirty years, the number 


of parishes assessed had more than doubled ! 


Many other facts could be enumerated, shew. 
ing the increase of poor-rates in Scotland, In 
the Barony parish of Glasgow, for example, there 
were no poor-rates in 1800; in 1803, £300 was 
required ; in 1810, £600; in 1814, £1700, In 
1818, the assessment was two and a half per 
cent. on the rental ; in 1830, it had risen to five 
and a half per cent., and the total assessment 
amounted to £7150. In Glasgow there was no 


regular assessment till 1776; in 1830, £17,282 
| was expended on the maintenance of the poor, 


| inhabitants. 


‘ 
' 
| 


| 


| 





who were 5006 in number, or one in forty of the 
The annual expense of each pauper 
was £3: 9s. In Edinburgh, there was no assess- 
ment in 1782. Shortly afterwards, it was im- 
posed at the rate of two per cent. ; and, not- 
withstanding the great increase of the city—a® 
additional city, larger than the old, of elegant 
houses, inhabited by the higher and middling 
classes, having since been built—the rate © 
assessment had increased to five per cent in 
1513; and, at present, itis six per cent., notwitb- 
standing the great fall in the price of provisions 
since the end of the war. Yet the funds are # 
much in debt, that it has been found necessary 
to attempt, by voluntary subscription among the 
exempted class, to raise money for its liquids 
tion, In 1814, the amount of money colle 
for the use of the poor was £6943 ; and by 1838 
it had doubled, being £13,479: 19:4 In 
parish of St Cuthbert’s—comprising part of Edis 
burgh, and which is, perhaps, the most populous 
parish in Scotland, the inhabitants at p 
probably exceeding 75,000—assessments did not 
begin till 1765; but, as elsewhere, when onet 
begun, it has been found impossible to dise® 
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tinue them. In Burns’ “ Treatise on the Poor,” 
we find the poor’s funds of this parish thus set 
down in 1817 :— 

Collections at parish church and chapel, £ 500 


General session funds, y . 00 
£1200 
Poor, regular and occasional, , 720 


By gross mismanagement, the assessment in 
this parish increased so much, that, in 1833, 
it was nearly threefold what it had been in 
1817, and amounted to £6436, notwithstanding 


the great reduction in the price of the food of | 


the common people. The rate of assessment in 
this parish rose, in a few years, from 6d, to 1s. 
per £1 of the real rent of the lands and houses ; 
but the inhabitants, seeing with what fearful 


rapidity the evil was proceeding, put matters on _ 


anew footing; and, by securing good manage- 
ment, and striking off the roll many who should 
never have been relieved, they have reduced the 
rate to 8d. per £1. So great, however, is the 
difficulty of retracing any false steps which have 
taken place in the management of the poor 
funds, that the number of poor receiving relief 
at present is 1500—more than double the number 
in 1817. Though, by vigilance and economy, the 
expenditure has only increased one-third, or to 
£5563, yet the allowance to the out-door poor is 
much the same as before, and the in-door poor 
are much more comfortably lodged and fed. 


We hopethat these remarks will call public atten. 
tion to the necessity of vigilantly watching the 
administration of poor-funds, and to the serious 
consequences to be apprehended from compulsory 
assessments, where not absolutely necessary. 
Here it should be remembered that vestigia nulla 
retrorsum. It is unquestionable that, even under 
the best administered system of Poor-Laws, un- 
worthy objects will continue to live at the expense 
of the industrious part of the community. 

But, be the consequences to the rich what they 
may, the poor must not, in any parish, be left to 
starve, or to endure the sufferings attendant on 
extreme penury. Anxious as we are that pau- 
perism should not increase in Scotland, we can by 
no means concur in the following observations 
made in the Report of the General Assembly 
in 1818:—‘ That the practice [of compulsory 
assessments for the maintenance of the poor | 
is radically unwise and dangerous; that the 
| crisis has arrived when Scotland should, in every 
quarter, take the alarm, and form precautions 
against the farther spread of so baneful a 
_national calamity ; that, if assessments are intro. 
| duced, the moral character and industrious habits 





of the lower classes will, by the operation of 
principles natural and irradicable, be gradually 
weakened, and at last destroyed ; that the neces- 
sity for personal industrious exertion will be felt 
as superseded ; that idleness, improvidence, and 
dissipation will follow, and, consequently, poverty 
and misery be produced, which will leave no option 
but at any expense to administer relief,” 








CHAPTER 


Ir undoubtedly seems to go against the grain | 


of most people to lose anything. Let an article 
be ever so insignificant in a commercial point of 
view, they consider their watchfulness or some 


other esteemed quality impeached, if it quit pos- | 


session without aformal act of cognizance and con- 
sent. We once knew an old lady who has been 
heard publicly to affirm that she would not lose 
a certain common darning needle—the long-tried 
companion of her leisure hours—no, not even for 
the pleasure of finding it. Everybody (after the 
mischief isdone) would rather bestow a sum in 
voluntary contributions, double that which elopes 
by some insidious breach in their portable trea- 
turies. Last week, we encountered an elderly 
gentleman, who, after eight-and-fifty years’ con- 
tideration of the subject in all its bearings, 
resolved upon a matrimonial alliance with a 
young and volatile nymph. His first words were 
those of great tribulation at having missed u 
Plain brass ring, value about two penny pieces, 


Which le had been accustomed to wear on his | 


little finger as a kind of charm for cramp or 
theumatism, He confidently assured us that 


Rothing had given him so much concern since | 


that affair of the post-chaise and the gold epau- 


We knew when he meant: it was the even- 
ing he lost his wife. 


OF HANDS. 


Some wiseacre has discovered that there is 
no rule without an exception, which rule we are 
to understand has no exception, Now, if there 
be any particular members of the human frame 
which a man would not regret to lose, unques- 
tionably they are his hands, The obliteration 
of an eye is attended with inconvenience: it 
diminishes the compass of vision; an old beau 
is deprived of one-half of his quizzical powers 
by such an imperfection, Moreover, in walking 
a crowded thoroughfare, with suspicious con. 
nexions, not only one pocket, but both, require 
incessant guardianship. We should be the last 
persons in the world to propose a retrenchment 
of the appendages to the organ of hearing. We 
have maintained, and always will maintain, that 
nothing distinguishes a free and intelligent agent 
from a Dutch puppy more than that tyranny 
dare not enforce # clipping of his ears, Nor, we 
apprehend, could any person seriously desire the 
extinction of his organ naso, We know that 
such a motion would meet with strenuous oppo- 
sition from the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and 
no wonder, while rappee and c’naster bring in a 
_ yearly revenue of we know not how much to the 
| national coffers. But none ef these objections 
apply to the subject of eur present meditations. 
Hands have for ages past been acknowledged 4 
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bore—in the name of commonsense, then, let's 
have no more of them. 

We are not writing a philosophical disquisi- 
tion ; our object is neither to mystify nor con- 
found. Philosophers we are none ; our ambition 
to edify mankind never extending beyond what 
we do know. It is, therefore, without theslightest 
embarrassment that we confess we have no inform- 
ation concerning the design of manual instru- 
ments. Nature very rarely does anything in 
vain. That hands were intended for our con- 
venience seems very probable. That they have 
ever been aught than a prolific source of annoy- 
ance to their owners, is more than problematical. 
Hands are not useful members of good society. 
Will any gentleman stand forward and challenge 
our position? Ninety-nine out of a hundred 
will cordially acquiesce in the justness of this 
declaration; but, as we have always been anxious 
to insure unanimity amongst our friends, we 
shall, to secure the outstanding vote, bring to- 
gether a few situations which strongly inculcate 
the expediency of an immediate and universal 
abolition of hands. We implore our country- 
men’s serious attention to a question of such vital 
importance, and leave to their superior judg- 
ment, whether it would be better to abridge the 
prehensile extremities at the elbow joint, or, as 
our transatlantic brethren would say, determine 
at once to go the whole hog. 

To a gentleman who prides himself upon his 
uniform observance of all the proprieties, hands 
are the most uncomfortable adjuncts that could 
possibly have been conferred on humanity. We 
will suppose an individual of the most elegant 
deportment and the most refined manners. He 
is solicited to undertake the honorary office of 
sponsor by one of his most particular friends. 
The principal and sureties are duly assembled 
round the baptismal font. Of course, every face 
assumes an air appropriate to the solemnity of 
the occasion—an elevated expression not to be 
discomposed by the vocal exertions which com- 
monly proclaim the innate hydrophobia of infancy. 
Now, in this situation, what is the young man to 
do with his hands? His hat and cane, de it 
remembered, are far away. For a short time, 
he may interlace his fingers, and stand a be- 
witching pattern of maiden simplicity and inno. 
cence ; or he may fortunately detect an almost 
invisible bit of gossamer in communication with 
his broad-cloth, and his fingers gladly avail them- 
selves of the circumstance to procure a little 
temporary employment. Temporary indeed ! for, 
a moment after, he is committing his handker- 
chief into the vacuum of his coat tail, deeper 
and deeper still. There seems to be no rest for 
his unhappy hands ; for now they are arranging, 
or rather deranging, his unexceptionable lapels, 
or taking successive pinches of snuff, till the 
box is exhausted, and his ingenuity too. Then, 
casting a furtive look of commiseration on 
those idle atiachés, he heartily wishes that he 
could dispose of them, like a Greenwich pen- 
sioner, in some patriotic mode, for tenpence 
a-day, or change places with the long-armed 





chimpanzee at the Zoological Gardens, ang 
make legs of them at once. 

There would be something ludicrous, if the 
action did not assume such a distressing form, in 
the devices to which many persons resort to enter. 
tain their hands. One gentleman, we have re. 
marked, is perpetually afflicted with a very chaste 
silk umbrella. Another never sits down as a nega. 
tive party in conversation, but he is invariably 
provided with a fancy Barcelona, which he 
takes especial care to spread upon his lap, for 
the admiration of the surrounding company, 
Amongst public orators, we have witnessed most 
excruciating scenes growing out of the unavail. 
able nature of hands. <A candidate for the 
representation of a metropolitan constitueney 
has, during the developement of his sentiments 
prior to an election, so twiddled about his but. 
ton-holes that we expected to see, before the 
closing of the poll, one continuous panel opened 
down the breast of his chocolate-coloured sur. 
tout. Perhaps he had a latent meaning in this 
mechanical symbol ; and, while fabricating the 
net of his pledges, he was making an opening to 
creep out of it, as Sir Somebody Anything had 
dune before him. Left arms never can be of 
service ; and we feel persuaded that, if they had 
been contrived to hook off and on at pleasure, 
no professor of elocution would think of address- 
ing an audience before his sinister limb had been 
removed beyond the power of neutralizing the 
effect of a graceful unity of action. The follow. 
ing extract from the letter of a correspondent, 
who has, for many years, been a martyr to the 
possession of hands, will set our case in a strong 
light :—** I am in excellent spirits. Would you 
know the why and wherefore? I have got a 
very painful whitlow on my little finger—strange 
source of comfort you may think, however—ZI can 
now wear onk of my hands in a sling.” 

About five years ago, an affair bearing upon 
this momentous subject took place in a small 
village in one of the midland counties, by name 
Little Wiggleton. It created a great sensation 
at the time ; but, we regret to say, nothing of s 
practical nature ensued. The circumstances are 


| as follow :— 








Mr Cornelius Greenaway was Vice-President 
of the “ Benevolent Society of Roastedonions.” 
This institution was incorporated, by gen 
consent, of two rival societies, called, respect- 
ively, the ‘* Worstedonions” and the “ Flannel- 
tonions ;” the design of the former being 
furnish twenty old men each with a pair of stout 
worsted hose during the inclement season, 
the latter having the equally commendable 
more gallant ambition of equipping a sim 
number of old women in sundry little articles of 
wearing apparel, from the materials of which the 
“ Flanneltonions” derived their chara 
appellation. In consequence of a dispute 
had arisen on the union of these illustriow’ 
bodies, respecting the adoption of a titl 
party vindicating the superiority of that p® 
sessed by the society to which he bel 
was determined to compromise the matter by 
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‘ag a new one—to wit, the “ Benevolent 
Society of Roastedonions,” a delicacy to which, 
from the day of their junction, the united phil- 
anthropists became ardently devoted, supping 
upon that vegetable diet at a temperature only 
exceeded by the warmth of their own sensitive 


bosoms. 
It having been found desirable to recruit their 
iary resources, a proposition was made, by 
Mr Cornelius Greenaway, to take a benefit at an 
itinerant theatre which had recently established 
itself in the peaceful district of Little Wiggleton. 
It is almost unnecessary to premise that the 
entertainment selected for this occasion was that 
much admired production of Mr William Shak.. 
speare, entitled, “ The Life and Death of ining 
Richard the Third ;” the principal parts to be 
sustained by amateurs, members of “ The Bene- 
volent Society of Roastedonions.” Mr Cornelius 
Greenaway had, in the most obliging manner, 
eed to undertake the arduous character of the 
crook-backed tyrant. He was a gentleman with 
an oval head, partly bald, and partly decorated 
with wiry hair of a sandy complexion. Somewhat 
under the middle age, Mr Greenaway was but 
little above the ordinary stature of members of 
the honourable craft of tailors and breeches- 
makers. For both of these deficiencies, however, 
he found ample compensation in the exalted 
opinion he entertained of himself in the gross, 
and his powers of declamation more particularly. 
Never was such a sensation excited as by the 
announcement of this dramatic crisis, which every 
individual who wore the badge of the Roasted- 
onions predicted would paralyse the arm of peri- 
odical criticism that had lately been exercised 
with such formidable effect upon the professional 
sojourners at Little Wi;zleton. The club was 
a scene of incessant agitation during the advent 


of their coming out as candidates for histrionic 
In Mr Cornelius Greenaway, his | 


distinction. 
excitement on the evening prior to the perform- 
ance rose to such an alarming height, that fears 
Were entertained of a brain fever resulting from 
the Vice-President’s anxiety to get up in his part ; 
and the whole body entreated him, in the most 
urgent terms, not to endanger, by too much 
mental exertion, his precious life, and the long- 
cherished prospects of his brother amateurs. 
‘ornelius departed that night with a reluctant 
‘equiesence in the general solicitation ; but his 
good lady declared, the next morning, that, to 
procure her husband a wink of sleep would have 
‘rained all the laudanum bottles in all the apo- 
thecaries’ shops in Little Wiggleton. 

A brilliant and overflowing audience had as- 
*erabled within the walls, or, more properly, the 
~wards,of Manager Mudman’sestablishment, long 
‘efore the hour of performance had arrived. A 
pound and a half (extra) of store candles, half 
* sack (extra) of sawdust, and three penny- 
Pipa of rose-pink, (for the ladies, ) came forward 
7 raise an imperishable monument to the muni- 
“ence of the “ Roastedonions,” under whose 
‘amediate superintendence all these extras were 
“rdered and arrangedfor. The splendid resources 
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of Manager Mudman’s wardrobe were brought 
into prominent display on this extraordinary 
occasion. Cornelius assumed a pair of crimson 
trunks, slashed with white satin. Sure, such a 
pair were never seen !’—for their elements had 
risen from comparative obscurity to grace a 
monarch’s form; one moiety having formerly 
aderned some venerable pauper in the shape of 
plush unmentionables, and the other having 
flaunted around the sylph-like figure of some 
patron goddess of the First of May. Then his 
boots were of the true Elizabethan cut; and, 
had they only been a hand’s breadth shorter, 
would have fitted like wax; but destiny had 
ordained that this desideratum should only be 
got at by their frontiers being supplied with a 
couple of pocket handkerchiefs. Half an hour 
had elapsed after the usual time of commencing 
business, and still Mr Cornelius Greenaway had 
not finished his toilet, at least to his own satis- 
faction, At length, while he was bouncing about, 
invoking one party and anathematizing another, 
at a reckless expenditure of valuable passion, the 
audience began to exhibit tokens of impatience, 
then of vociferation, and lastly of devastation, when 
the prompter’s bell rang—that death-knell to an 
actor’s expiring courage. Manager Mudman, ap- 
prehensive for the stability of his fragile struc- 
ture, and the amateurs, chagrined at the delay of 
their promised enjoyment, insisted upon Mr Cor- 
nelius Greenaway going on, despite his remon- 
strances that he had mislaid his gloves, tocalm the 
excited feelings of the house, with the refrigerant 
‘‘winter of his discontent.” Eventually, the 
curtain having made its ascent, a eabal, formed 
from the most vigorous of the Roastedonions, 
assembling at the wings, urged their reluctant 
leader forward before the full glare of public 
indignation, and made an effectual blockade to 
prevent his Grace of “ Gloster’ running again 
into port. 

It so happened that the arms of Mr Cornelius 
Greenaway were disproportionately long, and 
the sleeves of his satin jerkin were dispropor- 
tionately short ; and, as we have before observed, 
he had unfortunately mislaid his gloves. Now, 
we appeal to the good sense and humane feelings 
of a play-going people, what was Mr Cornelius 


| Greenaway, under these circumstances, to do 





with his hands ? 

Olympian waggery, of course, jumped at 
such an opportunity of shewing that Jupiter and 
his fellows had not lost that relish for fun 
which prompted the summary ejectment of poor 
Vulcan from the upper gallery. 

‘‘ How much for those carving forks?” in- 
quired a dark young man, whose general ap- 
pearance denoted that he was a conscientious 
opponent to the introduction of machinery into 
his profession. 

‘“ Stow away those carrots in your pockets, 
can't your” exclaimed a plebeian, whose con- 
temptible ignorance of theatrical costume ex- 
cited a pointed and killing sneer upon the ex- 
pressive countenance of the distinguished per~ 
sunage to whom he addresved the ween 
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« Mrs Greenaway,” said a gentleman in shirt , tion of horror and defiance; then, waving his 
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sleeves, leaning over the barrier above, so as to | hand with a truly regal air of disgust, he Jer 


catch the eye of that lady, who sat in one of the 
most select parts of the house—‘‘ Mrs Green- 
away,” resumed the appellant, taking advantage 
of one of those sudden and Garrick-like pauses 


by which Mr Cornelius intended to call down | 


the thunders of applause—“ Mrs Greenaway, why 
don’t you lend the old man yer muff ?” 

This really was too much. The idea of his 
Majesty chasing young Richmond over Bosworth 
Plain in a muff, threw the preceding effects of 
Mr Greenaway’s acting completely into shade ; 
for it threw the house into undisguised convul- 
sions. Cornelius stood for a moment, a petrifac- 








~— —————— 


the inane creatures beneath him to wallow j, 
the depths of their unredeemed and unredeemabje 
degradation. 

On the above story we shall offer no comment. 
The moral of it is too obvious to escape attention, 
Surely it would be a work of supererogation ¢, 
press any longer upon our readers the expediency 
of a universal amputation of digits; and y, 
shal! therefore conclude, in the words of Mr Vice. 
President Greenaway, with a request, “ that ql! 
gentlemen as are of that opinion, will signify the 
same by holding up their hands.” 
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Havine ourselves, with much interest and 
delight, accompanied (by the fire-side) Mr Mur- 
ray in his pedestrian excursions among the lonely 
uplands, the pastoral valleys, and awful and mag- 
nificent mountain solitudes of the Pyrenees, we 
sit down to recommend the same refreshing and 
invigorating ramble to other fire-side travellers, 
as the most novel and inviting that has lately 
been laid open. The only malevolent sentiment 
with which readers can rise from the perusal of 
these delightful volumes, may be a small tinge 
of envy that they have not been his real com- 
panions amid the wild and picturesque regions 
which he has explored. Without a tolerable 
share of health, strength, and youthful spirits, a 
moderately-stored purse, and abundant leisure, 
this might not be easily attainable. But, thanks 
to the press, we may nevertheless, follow his 
zig-zag, izard and bear-hunting track, and, much 
at our ease, taste, at second-hand, those exciting 
pleasures which he has quaffed at the fountain- 
head, and with zest which is sympathetically 
conveyed to his readers. 

The Pyrenean range, with its endless variety 
of sublime scenery, and the numerous tribes and 
dialects which it embosoms, is still as interesting 
to the lover of nature, and to intelligent curio- 
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sity, as were the Highlands and clans of Scot- | 
land a century since. The valleys of the Pyrenees | 


still lie as much apart from the beaten track of 
English tourists ; and, from natural and insuper- 
able causes, they must long continue, to a 
considerable extent, shut up to the rest of the 
world. We are, therefore, under peculiar obli- 
gations to the traveller who has penetrated 
these fastnesses, scaled the peaks, threaded 
the forests, and forded the mountain-torrents, 
for our entertainment—more especially as, in 
introducing us to the noblest and most romantic 
scenery of these barrier mountains, he has not 
forgotten their more interesting features—the 
primitive and diversified tribes by which they are 
peopled. In some of the glens of the Pyrenees, 
the tourist found the inhabitants still living in 
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the same patriarchal condition which, in the 
Highlands and other regions, was antecedent to 
the introduction of the feudal system, or to the 
period when the chiefs usurped the common in. 
heritance of the tribe. The little republic of 
Andorre—and who ever before heard of it ?— 
has existed, in the heart of the mountains, as an 
independent state, from the days of Charle. 
magne. The Andorrians, placed on the frontier 
of Spain, and only feudatories of France, are, 
at this hour, governed by their own laws. Their 
country is, in fact, a small independent state, 
allied to France. There is, we fear, very 
little in this republic to tempt cupidity or to 
invite aggression, or it could not now be boasted 
that, for twelve centuries, the Andorrians have 
maintained their independence. When Mr 
Murray visited their mountain territory, the 
Carlists were annoying the Andorrians the on: 
day, and the Christinos assailing them the next. 
This singular little republic must always, it 
time of predatory or guerilla war, be placed be. 
tween two fires. 

The Lilliputian state of Andorre is com- 
posed of three mountain valleys, and the basie 


_ formed by the meeting of those valleys. They 


are the wildest and most picturesque in the 
Pyrenees, and the peaked mountains whic 
enclose the territory, among the highest an 
most inaccessible of the range. Our author' 
visit to Andorre is one of the most interest 
ing events of his ramble. His excursions wer 
often ostensibly undertaken for izard shooting, 
but, in reality, for the pleasure of visiting 
regions untrodden by European tourists, anc 
possessing vast interest both in the grandest 
and diversity of the scenery, and in the charee 
ter of the inhabitants. 

Mr Murray started from his headquarters, # 
Pau, in Bearn, in the summer of 18395. 
soon as he reached the wild country, hee 
a succession of faithful and intelligent § 
guides, familiar with the different districts 
he wished to visit. Before he lost sight of the 
lower, or opener world, he narrates many P 
ant adventures, and, among others, the amu® 
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ments of a holiday spent at Collioure, a bay and 
village of the Mediterranean, into which he 
passed by boat from Port Vendre. 


One of the solemnities of the day was a pilgrimage 
made by all the inhabitants of the district, to the little 
chapel. The scene, when we turned the headland, and 
looked into the bay of Collioure, was animated and beau- 
tiful. Many boatfuls of the gaily-dressed devotees were 

ing and repassing between the shore and the chapel ; 
and the rock upon which it is built was clustered with 
them, waiting their turn of admission. We went im- 
mediately to the chapel. Every one had an offering of 
some kind or other to bestow. Some had tapers, and 
others had bouquets of flowers ; we alone had come empty- 
handed. We had, however, a few silver pieces for the 
trone des pauvres. Having visited the chapel, we pulled 
ashore, and joined the dancers on the beach. 

The costume of the women resembles that of the 
Spanish females along the frontier. Their head-dress is 
composed of a long, white hankerchief, folded double 
upon the head, one corner of it hanging down behind, the 
other two tied under the chin, and a bow of black rib- 
bons placed in the centre of the forehead; a tightly laced 
boddice, and short petticoat, ample in its folds, displays 
their well-formed limbs and party-coloured stockings. 
In bad weather, they have also the capulet—an article 
between a hood and a short cloak—which, when they are 
not using it, is folded in a square and laid upon the head, 
This is generally made of white woollen stuff, bound 
with black velvet. The men wear a bonnet of red cloth, 
immed with velvet, and so long that its end dangles 
between their shoulders, This bonnet is the most dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Catalan’s dress, A short vest, 
with a sash round his waist, loose flowing pantaloons 
and shoes, or more generally, spartillas (sandals made of 
hemp) complete it, Their language, which now-a-days 
is called the patois of the country, is remarkable for its 
antiquity, It is one of those ancient idioms known under 
the various denominations of vulgar Roman, broken 
Latin, provincial or Provencal, the Limousin, or the 
Catalan. 

In the onward course of his rambles, Mr 
Murray encountered a lad, the son of a proprie- 
tor of one of the iron forges between Arles and 
Ceret, who was familiar with Ossian, in a French 
translation, and greatly enamoured of that Bard 
of the Mist, whom Napoleon’s early admiration 
has, probably, brought into greater vogue. 

Our tourist, in the early part of his rambles, 
ascended the Canigou, and was so fortunate as to 


have a clear day. The view is magnificent. He 
says— 


I saw, stretched beneath me, the whole plains of Rous- 
tillon ; and beyond them, the low coast of Languedoc, 
where it fringes the Mediterranean. 
citadel seemed almost within cannon shot, and washed 
oy the waves of the sea, in reality several miles beyond 
i} Then there was the long line of the Alberés, each 
valley of whose bosom I could look into, and distinguish 
their torrents like silvery threads, winding through them, 

® the south-east of the Alberés lay the provinces of 
‘pain, fruitful in all the miseries of civil discord, and 
“pon whose plains, within the limits of my vision, even 
how were enacting scenes of butchery and slaughter, 
More directly south, rose the mountain ranges of Cata- 
nia, peak upon peak appearing in the distance, with all 
their host of inferior summits scattered around them. 

“ming to the east, I could survey all the numberless 
little valleys which border the Tet. Ille, Prades, and 
Other towns chequered the plain; and the chain of 
"ountains which divide Roussillon from Ariége and the 

rument of the Aude, closed in this magnificent pano- 
fia upon the west and north, 


Mr Murray thinks that the difficulties of the 
“scent, and especially of the descent of this mount- 
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every-day feats. He and his guide braved the worst 
of it, and in safety trotted down upon Valmania, a 
hamlet inhabited by a few miners, and boasting a 
most Udolpho-like castle. In the miserable 
auberge of Valmania, an itinerating tailor was 
found, who spoke French, and who made and 
repaired garments from house to house, after the 
old custom of Scotland. The friendly Snip 
found fresh eggs, and Mr Murray seems to have 
been a capital travelling cook, though his messes 


might not always please a city gourmand. Like 
the notable matrons of his native country, 


when in any strait, he took what he had, and 
so never wanted. At Valmania, he added the 
following original mode of drinking to his tra- 
velling accomplishments ; and, though he failed 
at first, soon became an adept :— 

Here, for the first time, I drank wine out of the 
curiously-shaped bottle chiefly in use among the Span- 
iards. It is made very flat and round, with a long neck, 
and a still longer, but very narrow spout. Glasses are not 
in general use, and therefore every one drinks from the 
bottle; there is more delicacy, however, displayed than 
in our old English way of using old silver cups and por- 
ter pots, as they never, by any chance, apply the spout to 
the mouth ; but, holding it at arm’s length, send the liquer, 
like a jet from a fountain, down the throat, I did as! 
saw others do, but found there was more science required 
than I was aware of; for, not having made the neck and 
funnel of the bottle describe the proper angle, 1 dis- 
charged the contents in my bosom. 

Strange to say, no Englishman had previously 
visited Valmania. That hamlet afforded no very 
inviting night-quarters ; and, by a great exer- 
tion, the traveller and his guide, after a fifteen. 
hours’ mountain walk, from the time they had 
left Arles to ascend the Canigou, reached Prades. 

We do not mean to follow Mr Murray's 
rambles through all the valleys, hamlets, villages, 
and watering-places of this wild and romantic 
region, but at once to pass to Tour de Carol 
from whence he started, on his way tu Andorre, 
in spite of warnings against parties of the Car- 
lists, which were reported to be hovering upon 
the French boundaries of that tiny state. The 
best public establishment at Carol, is kept by 
the town butcher, with whose household the tra. 
veller passed the night en famille, 

The room I supped in was, I found, to be my sleeping 





Perpignan and its | 





“8, have been exaggerated ; yet these are no 


apartment, and not only mine, but that of the landlord, 
his wife, and her two sisters. Matters were here, how- 
ever, better arranged than they would have been at Val- 
mania. . . « « The family chamber at Carol 
was—although, indeed, somewhat after a patriarchal 
fashion—a very different sort of place. It was a large 
room, with windows to the front and back ; and in each 
of the sides were two recesses, sufficiently large to con- 
tain a bed, and chair to put one’s clothes upon ; in front 
of each of these four recesses, hung down a piece of cloth, 
the dimensions of which, in comparison to the size of the 
aperture which they were meant to enclose, indicated 
either that the tapissier had sadly miscalculated in fitting 
them, or that they had wofully shrunk in the last wash- 
ing. The family party retired to rest in the eastern 
recesses of the chamber, | (1 suppose from having to be 
early on foot in the morning) in the western, This 
juxtaposition to my host’s household, who, during the 
first ten minutes I wag in bed, and before the fatigues of 
the day bad rendered me insensible to outward impres- 
sions, indulged themselves in nasal conversations, did not 
disturb my repose ; for, when I awoke in the morning, f 
found that they were all up, and my breakfast got ready 
for me. ae 
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It was considered advisable to take an armed 
escort of four young men, all of them bear and 
izard hunters. Their leader was, moreover, pre- 
viously well known to the Andorrians. 

’ The setting out of the Englishman’s expedi- 
tion excited no little interest in the town, which 
is rarely visited by travellers, The ramble up 
the valley of Carol, and by the Moorish towers, 
from which it takes its name, is charmingly 
narrated. They reached, following the stream 
and the route to Andorre, an upper valley, wild 
but pleasing :— 

Its bosom is one long narrow meadow, studded with 


rocks, overgrown with ivy and wild flowers. It is one 
of the many mountain gardens which I have unexpect- 


’ 
| 





edly stumbled upon in the Pyrenees, in situations where | 


they never would be looked for, or supposed to exist. 


Near the centre of it, and in front of the enormous and | 


curiously-shaped perpendicular wall of rock, called Pery- 
fourche, where there was an excellent spring of water, 
we sat down to eat our breakfast. .  . . 8 e 

I’very spring of good water among the mountains, is 
known to the shepherds and chasseurs, and they inva- 
riably resort to their favourite wells when they make 
their repasts ; and, hungry although they sometimes are, 
I have often seen them carry a piece of bread or meat 
untouched for several miles, rather than eat it before they 
reached their usual fountain; and then sitting down, and 
pulling out their clasp-knife, eat their dinner; and this 
they do when they frequently make no more use of the 
water than to rinse the glass (if they have one) from 
which they drink their wine. ° ° ‘ : , 
¥ At the upper end of this valley we heard some one 
call to us from the mountain side, whom Etienne, our 
guide, recognised as one of the shepherds who had charge 
of the flocks belonging to the valleys. At certain seasons 
of the year, the flocks belonging to the communes are 
driven to the highest pastures, and tended by two or three 
individvals, who never leave their flocks, and are seldom 
seen, except by the chasseurs, until the rains or storms 
drive them lower down, ‘They live upon milk and 
cheese, which they make themselves ; and, once a fort- 
night, some of their friends in the valley bring them their 
bread. 


These shepherds had just been plundered of 
their provisions by a party of Carlists, and had 
descended from the heights with their flocks. 

At length, the traveller's party, all the way 
sharply looking out for the marauders, reached 
the territory of this ancient and sequestered 
mountain republic in safety. 


This valley of Andorre is encircled by rocky moun- 
tains, and is one of the high pastures belonging to it, and 








frequented only for a short period of the year, by their | 


flocks. Excepting alongside of the stream, there is little 
pasture. It debouches into the Spanish valley of Paillas, 
which runs across it, and presents its mountains covered 
with dark forests. There is not even a shrub in the 
Andorre valley large enough to conceal a dog; so that, 
excepting some masses of rock scattered about, there was 
nothing to prevent our taking in at a glance every object 
it contained. We were therefore surprised upon not seeing 
the party, who could be but a short distance from us. 
They were discovered, however, thirteen in 
number, of whom ten descended the hill side ; 
while the party of five—the Englishman and his 
brave escort—prepared to receive them ; upon 
which they prudently drew off. After passing 
through some singular and dreary lake scenery, 
which is compared to that of Glendalough, they 
held on, and passed the first night near 
Escaldos, at an Andorrian forge of most primitive 
description ; and st whose apparatus, our rambler 


' which curled above the trees. 
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states, the workmen of Carron would stare, Yet, 
the Escaldos forge is not without its own attrac. 
tions, notwithstanding an immense waste of 
water-power, and the rudest machinery, The 
quantity of iron made is, no doubt, very small ; 
but the workmen, who are all natives of the 
valley, make a livelihood, and are contented, 
The traveller had shot some partridges on the 
way ; a miner had caught a good supply of trouts 
in the neighbouring stream ; and the master was 
very complaisant. The game and fish being 
clubbed afforded a good supper, and a bundle 
of skins spread on the floor a tolerable hunter's 
bed. There is, indeed, nothing more delightfy! 
in the book than the good-humour and cheerfy] 
spirits with which the pedestrian bore up against 
every privation and petty inconvenience. © He 
warns no one to attempt a like expedition, with- 
out making up his mind to be cheerful and con. 
tented under all circumstances. 


Bad dinners, indifferent beds, fatiguing journeys, and 
surly landloids, must never discompose him; never be 
felt as more than the expected annoyances incidental to 
the character he has assumed, and giving additional zest 
to the many real pleasures which no one but the pede: 
trian traveller can fully estimate and enjoy. 

Into the waters of the Mediterranean, or what. 
ever lake or stream was at hand, he always 
plunged, and forgot the thousand wants that an 
English dressing-room can supply, in a luxurious 
bath. And now we must indulge in a longer 
extract, as we are upon the verge of the Andor. 
rian villages :— 

The valley became more and more beautiful and 
interesting every step that we advanced. The suc 
cession of basins to which I have alluded, were passed 
through, having latterly acquired all the additional 
charms which their forest of pines conferred upon them; 
but the mountain-gates which enclosed these basins, 
became gradually wider and wider, until they receded 
altogether ; and, standing upon the edge of the first of a 
series of falls and rapids, which, in a more civilized part 
of the world, would have been visited by thousands, I 
saW stretched beneath me the most considerable of the 
valleys of Andorre ; and, at its extremity, the rich allv- 
vial basin, containing the largest and most populons 
villages of the republic. The mountains upon each side 
of it, were clothed with wood, from their base almost 
their summits. . ... . The woods upon both 
sides ran down to the river’s edge, and, from where | 
stood, so completely surrounded the many hamlets and 
cottages which were embosomed among them, that ther 
situations were most frequently discovered by the smoke 
Here and there, on either 
side, was to be seen an open space among the forests, 
where the yellow of the grain contrasted strongly with 
the sombre hue of the pine. These spots were y 
little shelves, valuable from the quantity and richness of 
the soil which the rains had deposited upon them. 
the trees had been cleared away, the rude hunt erected, | 
a family’s wants provided for. ‘The Andorrians might 
well be envied the possession of this valley, and its appe” 
tenances; it was not very large, but it was a ge™, 
in all the elements of the most perfect scenery. 
richer soils waved the yellow grain, and flourished th 
tobacco plant; its rivers had their cataracts, 
thousand rapids; while its noble mountains, 
their bald heads and rocky summits six th 
above the villages on its bosom, could boast theit dark 
forests which spread around them, and creeping UP 
heights where they struggled with the colds and 
as if to shelter the soil which gave them birth. 
cottages, or rather huts, in which the peasantry liv’ 
of the most original and simple construction, + . * 
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Around, or in the vicinity of the cottages, there is in- 
variably a patch of the best soil devoted to the culture of 
the tobacco plant; for here there are no restrictions 
against its growth, as in France, and each peasant can 
comfort himself in the winter with his pipe or his cigars. 
So rapid is the descent into the plain, that, when I turned 

the little wooden bridge, and looked up the valley 
towards the Forge which I had lately left, the torrent, 
where it could be seen among the openings of the woods 
which overhung it, seemed as if it shot from the extreme 
heights to the bridge in one continued fall. 


This is the bright side of the picture; and 
nature has done more for the republic than civil- 
ization and the arts. The villages are ill built, 
and excessively filthy ; and the lanes so narrow 
that opposite neighbours might shake hands with- 
out leaving their own dwellings, The posada here 
was in keeping with the other localities ; but 
plenty of homely, rural fare was procured, to- 
gether with chocolate and wine, brought to the 
forges by the muleteers, in skins, either from 
France or Spain. On the previous day, the ter- 
ritory of the republic had been violated, and an 
upper village burnt by the Carlists. On the 
other hand, the Christinos had murdered four 
Carlist officers, who had taken shelter in this 
imagined neutral ground. The travellers were 
eagerly interrogated for news of the war; and, 
as Etienne, the leader of the escort, was known 
to the Maire, an honest miller, the whole party 
were invited to dine with him. 


But there was public business to be transacted ; and 
private comfort being as nought compared with the pub- 
lic weal, the Maire must needs postpone his dinner hour 
two hours later than usual, in order to preside at an 
assembly of the community, where the precautionary 
measures Which it had been judged necessary to adopt, 
were to be communicated to the inhabitants. Of course 
I resolved to be present at this republican congress ; and, 
in order to do so, and afterwards dine with the Maire, I 
gave up my intention of quitting Escaldos that night. 
Asthe meeting was not to take place immediately, and 
Etienne wished to call upon soine of his acquaintances in 
the village, I accompanied him, and had thus an oppor- 
tunity of visiting some twenty families in it. I found 
the interior of all the houses arranged in the same man- 
wer, and all equally filthy, The women were in general 
handsome, and, indeed, many of them but wanted the 
«rubbing-brush and soap to have rendered them beauti- 
‘ul They are perfectly Spanish in appearance, and in 
seneral have the same coquettishness of manner peculiar 
the Spanish peasant women, and are equally fond of 
4 little flirtation and admiration; and their husbands 
%¢ swains can frown as darkly and fiercely upon the 
‘“tentions of a stranger as the Spaniards, .  .. 

By the time that Etienne and I had made our calls in 
the Village, it was the hour of assembling at the Maire’s, 
The council-hall upon this occasion, was the barn or 
sahary attached to the mill, and was quite large enough 
“ footain the greater part of the male population of the 
village. Business had commenced before we arrived, 
= the room was almost filled; but we found that our 
tend, the Maire, had not forgotten us, for he had re- 
an 4 couple of stools, out of the few which sur- 
‘wunded a little table at which he presided, for our especial 
ee this Was not a regular council of the 
an My at which the Syndic would have presided, it was 
— “Curious and original assemblage of free-born and 
udent men; and novel and interesting from its 

"€ the first republican assembly I had ever been pre- 
rang Upon a three-legged stool sat the president, a 
wee well-built, and energetic-looking personage ; to 
7 gen by no means ill-adapted to be the chief 
about > group as surrounded him. There might be 

eighty individuals present; the younger part of 
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whom stood in groups, while the elders were seated upon 
the sacks and skins which were scattered around. 


The militia regulations of Andorre are not 
very important in the military history of Europe. 
An elder harangued most eloquently. Every 
Andorrian was expected to do his duty in defend- 
ing the independence of the republic, and was 
exhorted to remember the deeds of his sires. 


The patriot’s address was received with all the applause 

which it merited, and the meeting broke up, without, as in 
England, having voted its thanks to the president, * for 
his able conduct in the chair.” From the council-hall, 
or barn, Etienne, myself, and the old gentleman whose 
“voice was still for war,” adjourned with the Maire to 
the sanctuary of his dining-room, kitchen, or bed-room, 
where we found the Lady Mayoress, her daughters and 
sons, awaiting our presence. The apartment was, cer- 
tainly superior to any which I had entered in the village, 
for it contained chairs instead of stools; one of which 
had actually arms to it. The bed regesses had pieces of 
drapery hanging down before them, and there was a 
greater abundance of dishes. But, what at once gave 
dignity and character to the house, and, independent of 
all other considerations, would have fally justified the 
villagers of Escaldos in their choice of a Maire, was his 
being the owner of half-a-dozen pewter spoons, and a full 
dozen of knives and forks—steel or iron, it does not sig- 
nify which—with bone handles. No wonder the Mayoress 
was proud of them—they were the only articles of the 
kind in the village. Dinner was soon announced by the 
hissing of the soup, as it was emptied into the wooden 
tureen, which was placed upon the centre of the long, 
narrow pine-table, which was covered with a clean, but 
greyish-white table-cloth, There seemed to be no great 
ceremony as to the particular places whieh the guests 
were to occupy; so I resigned to Etienne what would, at 
home, have been the place of honour, and seated myself 
where I had most chance of making myself understood, 
between a couple of the Maire’s daughters, A spoon 
and a plate were set before each individual, and all being 
seated, the Maire pulled the tureen towards him, helped 
himself, and pushed it round; the next person did the 
same, and so on. Then followed a large brown loaf, 
from which each person cut a pound, or more, of bread, 
The soup was composed of vegetables and bread; and 4 
piece of pork, which afterwards made its appearance, had 
been boiled in it. The soup was removed, and fowls, 
fish, and the piece of pork succeeded. This constituted 
our dinner, and only wanted the few elegancies of civilized 
life, to have made it worthy of the table of the Lady 
Mayoress of any country town in France or England. 
We drank our wine out of the odd-shaped bottles which 
I had first essayed the use of at Valmania; but I had 
now, from practice, become sufficiently expert as to be 
able to measure the distance from the “cup to the lip,” 
and to describe the proper angle with the neck and spout 
of the botile, so as to save myself from a recurrence of 
the inishap which followed my first attempt, and thus 
baulked my fair (dark I should say) neighbours of the 
laugh which they would otherwise have raised at my 
expense, and which their compressed lips and smiling 
eyes plainly told me they were preparing for when I took 
the decanter in my hand. Having satisfied my thirst, I 
set it down upon the table with an action and look 
explanatory of my satisfaction at having cheated some of 
the company of a laugh at my awkwardness. Why 
should not Andorrian ladies have thought me equally as 
vulgar and ignorant of the common usages of civilized 
life, by my inability to handle their decanters, as my 
polished friends at home would have esteemed me had 
they seen me cut fish with a knife, or eat curry with any 
other instrument than a spoon? Lord Chesterfield bim- 
self might have been convicted of ill-breeding at the table 
of the Maire of Escaldos. 


These are among the best lessons which tra- 
vellers receive. Why should they not more 





sedulously inculcate them upon their country- 
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men, and, above all, on their countrywomen? In 
social usages and etiquettes, there can be no- 
thing universally vulgar and low-bred, save the 
conceit of ignorance. The evening concluded 
with a ball, kept up with spirit, and attended 
by all the beauty and fashion of that part of 
Andorre. The traveller retired from this scene 
of festivity at an early hour, leaving the party 
in full glee—the Maire presiding over the re- 
mainder of a cask of wine, and encouraging the 
dancers with his voice, as he beat time with 
his fists upon the barrel ; very much as if he 
had been in the wilds of Connaught, in Mull, or 
in Shetland, and the cask filled with whisky. 

We cannot follow Mr Murray in his farther 
rambles through this little state ; nor yet into 
his disquisitions on the history and government 
of what he terms the oldest free republic in 
existence. The population of Andorre is from 
seven to eight thousand, and all Catholic, and 
very religious. The wealthy are mostly educated 
either at Toulouse or at Barcelona. One insti- 
tution we peculiarly admire: each curé, in addi- 
tion to his pastoral duties, has the charge of a 
school, where the poor are instructed gratui- 
tously ; yet the schoolmaster has made no great 
progress in these valleys. The Andorrians are 
simple and severe in their manners, and live 
as their forefathers have done a thousand years 
before them. 

Their wealth consists in the number of sheep or cattle 
they possess, or the share they may have in the iron 
forges, only a very few of their number being the pro- 
prietors of any extent of land beyond the little garden 
which surrounds their cottage. Lach family acknow- 
ledges a chief, who succeeds by right of primogeniture, 
These chie‘s, or eldest sons, choose their wives from fami- 
lies of equal consideration with their own, reprobating 
mes-alliances, and looking little to fortune, which, besides, 
is always very small upon both sides. The eldest sons 
have, even during the lives of their parents, a certain 
status, being considered as the representatives of their 
ancestors; they never leave the paternal roof until they 
imarry, and if they marry an heiress they join her name 
to their own; and unless married, they are not admitted 
to a charge of public affairs. When there are only 
daughters in a family, the eldest, who is an heiress, and 
succeeds as an eldest son would do, is always married to 
a cadet of another, who adopts her name, and is domi- 
ciliated in her family; and by this arrangement the 
principal Andorrian houses have continued for centuries 
without any change in their fortunes, ni p/us riche—ne 
plus pauvre. They are married by their priests, after 
having had their bans, as in Scotland, proclaimed in their 
parish church tor three successive Sundays. The poorest 
of the inhabitants are in Andorre not so badly off as in 
other countries ; their wants are few and easily supplied, 
the opulent families taking care of those who are not; 
and they, in gratitude, honour and respect their bene- 
factors, The costume of the men is simply 
composed of the coarse brown cloth made from the wool 
of theirown sheep; it resembles that worn by the peasants 
of Bigorre, with this difference, that the Andorrians wear 
the flowing red cap of the Catalans; the women dress 
eXactly as the Catalan women do. 

This primitive race are strong and well-made. 
Crime is rare among them, and punishments 
mild. Lawsuits are unknown—every dispute 
being referred to the Syndic, an elective judge, 
we presume, whose decisions are never contro- 
verted. All the men are liable to serve in the 


national guard, and must be furnished, at their 
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own expense, with a musket, and a certain quan. 
tity of powder and balls. 

Mr Murray, after leaving this mountain re. 
public, visited the castle of the Counts of Foix, 
the sight of which begets a train of romantic and 
chivalrous recollections. In the Castle of Mig. 
los, he found the counterpart of Castle Campbell ; 
and in all, save and except the pretty village of 
Dollar to predominate over, the old Lords of 
Argyle might, he thinks, find in Miglos their 
ancient Lowland seat. Working in the mines, 
and smelting the ore, is the general employment 
of the inhabitants of this range of the Pyrenean 
valleys. Smuggling, like hunting, is, or seems, 
a pastime as well as atrade. 

In sauntering, one dey, by the river side, 
down the valley D’Erceé through a path which, 
at every turn, disclosed the loveliest scenery, 
the rambler reached the Fountain of Nanhounts, 
where, according to indigenous opinion, it js 
the waters of a stream flowing at some miles 
distance, and across the mountain, that gush 
out from the primitive limestone in ample vo. 
lume, and with a rumbling noise. Near this 
appropriate station, the tourist met a gentle. 
man whom, he was sure, he had seen some. 
where, and whom he afterwards discovered te be 
the Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and a countryman, This 
was a pleasant adventure; and they spent the 
night together at Aulus, proceeding next morn. 
ing on their different routes. .After a wandering 
pedestrian course, continued through other val. 
leys and forests, the traveller got back to the 
world of diligences and hotels, and established 
himself for some time at Luchon, a charmingly 
situated watering-place, and one of the most 
considerable in the Pyrenees. He had now got 
for a companion a fine Pyrenean dog, which, at 
Aulus, had literally fallen in love with him, and 
which pertinaciously clave to him, and does 80 
still. 


Luchon is situated 

In an amphitheatre formed by the junction of several 
of the smaller diverging valleys with that which bears 
its name, The basin is of considerable extent, enclosing 
some of the most luxuriant prairies anywhere to be sees, 
and the mountains rising from it are of very considerable 
elevation, some of them attaining a height of eight oF 
nine hundred toises, studded with villages and hamlets 
many of which, such as Juset and Montaban, are mos 
picturesquely situated. The diligence drove into the 
court-yard of the Hotel de France, and was instantly 
surrounded by a variety of claimants upon the notice 
the victims of their persecution, One set of half-clad, 
dirty-looking fellows, beat up recruits for the respective 
inns at which they officiated as decrotteurs, and sho 
their half-French, half-English hotel cards into you 
hands, if you would take them, er into your pocket 
you refused. Auother most importunate class ! 
upon conducting you to the best lodgings in the place, 
where each window was said to possess the most charm 
ing and enchanting view ; but which, in all probability, 
looked into a court-yard, or upon the bustling Pie 
Such tormentors could be shaken off; but there was 4 
class, of most insinuating manners and p -_ 
appearance, which it was not such an easy matter to 
aside from, or to address with the usual “ Allez vous €% 
These were the smartly-dressed, sprightly-looking os 
sant-girls, who wished to know if Monsieur w 
them in washing bis linens. 
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Mr Murray promised “ Monsieur’s linens’ to 
oach of these pretty petitioners, as it was im- 
sossible to accept any one’s services without 
vexing the rest. Of the baths and the town he 
vives a minute description. It would seem to be 
, most inviting retreat, and much more complete 
‘n all its appointments than could be expected in 
such a situation. 


The restaurants of Luchon are superior to any in the 
Pyrenees, and the fables d*hote are more fully attended. 


Their charges are not more than sixty or seventy francs 
.month, and for that sum they provide a dejeuner a la 
iette and dinner, both equally well supplied. Single 


ravellers, and those who, either from habit or indiffer- 
nee, can eat their dinners without being disgusted by 

e greedy, guzzling system which too frequently per- 
rades a French fab/e a’hote cannot do better than reser< 
wo these places, 

One of them, properly named the Hotel de 
Commerce, is particularly recommended by the 
keeper—a ci-devant head-cook to an English 
‘ord—to English visiters, by whom his hotel has, 
“in genéral been, patronizet.” 

Luchon is a good central station for excursions 
‘o the mountains; and our rambler diligently 
proved the period of his stay in numerous 
exploratory journeys into the surrounding glens. 

His greatest feat, during the whole of these 
summer rambles, was the ascent of Mont Perdu, 
the perils of which makes one hold one’s breath 
secasionally, ‘The details of this adventure are 
replete with interest. A thunder storm, which 
raged for about six weeks in the mountains, and 
which has left many signs of devastation, is still 
more appalling in the narrative of the traveller, 
though he was not an actual witness of the ra- 
vages produced by the swollen torrents and the 
iplifted rocks which swept from the higher into 
the lower valleys. ‘Thunder storms are frequent 
‘n those wild though beautiful regions ; but their 
‘uration is seldom beyond three or four days. 
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obliged to leave them to their fate, and bethink us of our 
own. 

‘“ Weeks succeeded weeks, and still the terrible scene 
was the same. There was no abatement in the thunder- 
ings, no interval in the lightnings, nor cessations in the 
rains. We gave ourselves up for lost, and believed that 
‘the end of all things was at hand.’ It became apparent 
that death by famine, or perishing in the waters which 
raged around us, was the fate which shortly awaited upon 
all of us. Silent stupified sorrow overwhelmed us, and 
our feelings were fast drying up; when, in the end of the 
sixth week, peace again reigned in the valley, and the 
clouds cleared away. The change which the first know- 
ledge of the fact wrought upon our despairing minds, may 
be conceived, but cannot be described.” The effects of the 
storm were dreadful to these poor mountaineers. The 
shepherds, indeed, had outlived it, but the greater part of 
their cattle and sheep had perished; and many prosper- 
ous years will not make up to them the losses which have 


| befallen them. 


Upon this the peasants calculate ; and, at the | 


veriod of this awful visitation, no unusual pre- 
rautions were taken to protect themselves against 
Le consequences, 
scend with their flocks into the valleys, nor was 
any tupply of provisions sent to them. It was 
‘he keeper of a little auberge in the lovely little 
valley of Tramesaigues that gave Mr Murray an 

count of this awful and continuous burri- 


CADE & ames 


The fourth day passed, then the week; and still there 
vat no abatement in the violence of the storm. “ You 
aa form no idea of its awfulness,” said our informer. 
oan if the mountains which surround our vyal- 
es giting with each other, and their weapons the 
ge and the lightnings. The incessant peals, hurled 
more mw sumuit to another, rolled back again with 
deena ining crashings ; the lightnings played around 
minated " , and, during the darkness of the nights, illu. 
reake overs ig te, Whose fautastic-looking 
while my instant appeared shrouded in a blaze of light; 
reef conla beer descended in torrents which no cottage 
ings hae aa and which threatened to sweep our dwell- 
Wheee swell eir foundations, and wash us into the river, 
highest era waters, rising far above the limits of their 
Our then _ were already robbing us of our property, 
» wplneds ond tho, at first directed to the danger of the 
© render assi their flocks, but to whom it was impossible 
Bot hewn | stance ; the strongest man among us could 
mw Ye “raved the hurricane for an hour; so we were 


; _accessible to them. 
Che shepherds did not de- | 








The ascent of Mont Perdu had been repre- 
sented as of unparalleled difficulty; and no doubt 
such it was, until, as in every other case, the 
way of it was discovered. This was done by a 
Pyrenean peasant named Rondo, acting under 
the indefatigable geologist, Ramond. Since his 
ascent, several individuals have, in different 
years, scaled Mont Perdu ; and Mr Murray was 
ambitious to be of this distinguished number. 
His enterprise was performed under the guidance 
of Rondo II., a native, like his father, of the 
hamlet of Gedre. It occupied two days, and, in 
general, would seem to take three ; but in har- 
dihood and activity, the Scottish rambler appears 
to have often surpassed his native guides, and to 
have performed what they either fancied or 
wished to have believed impossibilities. Pro- 
bably his hardy, Scottish field training, his pe- 
destrian habits, and boyish practice of gymnastics, 
gave him this superiority. However this may 
be, he seems admirably accomplished for excur- 
sions that would have completely knocked up the 
ordinary run of travellers. Such ordinary mor. 
tals may, however, be thankful that much of the 
most magnificent scenery of the Pyrenees is quite 
Such is the Marbore, a 
wondrous scene, which is described in these 
pages with remarkable clearness and felicity. 
And, indeed, Mr Murray’s word-pictures are all 
deserving of this praise. The scene is seized in 
its most striking features; and the boldness and 
distinctness of the outline is not frittered away 
by a huddle of minute details. We beg the 
reader to pause and figure to himself, from 
this vivid description, the sublimity of the Mar- 
bore. An hour’s walk from the little inn at 
Gavarnie brought the rambler, on his way to 
Mont Perdu, under the gigantic heights of this 
remarkable place :— 

This was the second time that I had beheld the Mar- 
boré. My first visit to it was in winter, and its appear- 
rance then I shall first describe. The plain of Gavarnie, 
and the Oule, or basin of the Marboré, were covered with 
snow, many feet in depth, which we crossed with little 
difficulty. We then found ourselves in the centre of an 
amphitheatre, whose walls, rising perpendicularly for more 
than fifteen bundred feet, were draped, in some places 
from top to bottom, in others midway down, with cur- 
tains of polished ice, projecting portions of the dark rock 
slone marking its transparent surface. Above the cir- 
cling ramparts of this amphitheatre, and rising from the 
beds of virgin'enow which, crowning their summits, 
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formed a coping worthy of their character, appeared a 
mountain of terraces, each story dimly outlined by the 
border of black precipice which supported it ; and, from 
the highest of these terraces, and more than two thousand 
feet above the ramparts from which they spring, again 
rise detached columns of solid rock, a thousand feet above 
the pedestal upon which they rest—their capitals, the 
snows and glaciers which never leave them. 

The many cataracts which, at other seasons, dash from 
the ramparts into the basin beneath, and whose sounding 
fails ring among the precipices, were now dead ; weeks of 
severe frost had almost dried them up, and the small rem- 
nants of their waters trickled down the rocks, and over 
their icy coatings, noiseless and unobservable. Not a speck 
of clond floated in the air, and the sun, beating full upon 
the glacier above, and the wastes of snow beneath, illu- 
minated their surface with a dazzling brightness. 


Such is a faint description of the winter garb worn by | 


the Marborc; one of nature’s grandest works. 

The scene was now changed. The summer's burning 
suns had breathed over the amphitheatre, and the icy 
curtains of its walls had fallen away. ‘The glacier 
cushions of its stories had shrunk to half their former 
size; the fountains of its cataracts were opened up, and 
a circle of torrents shooting from the stupendous heights, 
some dashing upon the projecting precipices ere they 
reached the basin below, were split into slender jets, 
which a passing gust of wind converted into a shower 3 
others, of greater force, and with more collected waters, 
were seen, bounding from the platform of the terraces, 
and, clearing every obstacle, descending unbroken in their 
fall, until they thundered among the rocks of the Oule. 


The most magnificent of these cataracts is the origin of 


the Gave de Pau. No other cataract in Europe is equal 
to it in height; and no other portion of European 
scenery can be compared to that which surrounds its 
birth-place. 

Mr Murray, Rondo IJ., and a young man, 
Kondo’s nephew, held on their way, crossing 
streams, scaling rocks, walking along the dizzy 
edges of precipices, where only the foot of the 
izard, the mountain shepherd, and the contraband- 
iers have in centuries traced a rude path. It 
took an hour to mount this natural ladder, before 
they reached the high-lying pastures, where, fora 
few weeks in every year, the migratory flocks 
find a scanty herbage among tlie acclivities. 
The party, after halting to gaze back upon the 
lofty pinnacles of the Marbor¢é, resumed their 
march through gorges and ravines, rocks and 
glaciers, and accumulations of snow, towards thie 
far-famecd Breche de Roland, which that hero is 
said to have cleft with his sword, in the living 
wall of rocks whicl. divide France from Spain. 
This natural barrier had long shielded the Moors 
from his Christian vengeance. The traveller 
says— 

Waving satisfied my curiosity in gozing from the sou- 
thern side of the Breche over the mountains and valleys 
of Arragon, I returned again to the esplanade of snow on 
the French side, [which shews rocks, precipices, snows, 
and glaciers,] to rivet upon my memory the appearance of 
this gigantic door-way from that quarter. Let the reader 
imagine a wall of rock, from three to seven hundred feet 
high, raised between France and Spain, and actually se- 
parating them, Let him then suppose that Roland, 
mounted on his war-horse, and anxious to pass the bar- 
rier, hss cut, near the centre, with a stroke of his sword, 
a breach of three hundred feet in width, and he will then 
have an idea of what the mountaineers have called the 
Breche de Roland. The wall is not thick, but derives 
support from the towers of the Marbori, which rise ma- 
jestically above its gate and all its avenues, resembling a 
citadel euch as Roland would have placed there to defend 





the passage. The battering of the storms and rains, ang 
the atmospheric changes, have left such evidences of their 
wasting effects upon its surface, especially Upon its southern 
side, as to foretell, in the course of time, the decay of this 
enormous barrier. 

A Spaniard coming to the Fair of Gavarnie. 
about a fortnight before Mr Murray’s Visit, to 
purchase mules, had been robbed and murdered 
in a cavity of the Breche, in which it is usual for 
travellers to eat their repasts, and to take shelter 
for the night. With a natural feeling of horrg; 
Mr Murray recoiled from the shelter of this den, 
still stained by the blood of the muleteer; and the 
party found refuge for the night in the cabin, or 
rather cave, of certain mountain shepherds, 
whose arrangements might afford a lesson to our 
own herds, and also their collies, were such 
highly civilized animals disposed to profit by rude 
example :— 

The celerity with which the shepherds of the Pyrenees 
draw their scattered flocks around them is not more as. 
tonishing than the process by which they effect it js 
simple and beautiful. If they are at no great distance 
from him, he whistles upon them, and they leave off feed. 
ing and obey the call; if they are far off, and scattered, 
he utters a shrill ery, and instautly the flock are seen 
leaping down the rocks, and scampering towards him. 
Having waited until they have mustered round him, the 
shepherd then sets off on his return to his cabin or resting 
place, his flock following behind like so many well-trained 
hounds. ‘Their fine-lookins dogs, a couple of which are 
venerally attached to each flock, have nobler duties to 
perform than that of chasing the flock together, and bit- 
ing the legs of stragglers; they protect it from the attacks 
of the wolves and bears, against whose approach they are 
continually on the watch, and to whom they at once offer 
battle. So well aware are the sheep of the fatherly care 
of these dogs, and that they themselves have nothing to 
fear from them, that they crowd around them, as if they 
really sought their protection; and dogs and sheep may 
be seen resting together, or trotting after the shepherd in 
the most perfect harmony. ‘There is no such sight to be 
witnessed in these mountains as “ sheep driving ;"’ no 
“ knowing little collies” used in collecting the flocks, or 
keeping them from wandering ; the Pyrenean shepherd, 
his dogs, and his flock, seem to understand each other's 
duties; mutual security and affection are the bonds which 
unite them. ‘The same confidence subsists between the 
Pyrenean shepherd and his flock, as that between Ge 
shepherd of Palestine and his, described in the parable of 
the good shepherd, of whom it is said, “ he goeth before 
them, and the sheep follow him, for they know his voice. 

In front of the cave was a platform of mingled rocks 
and turf, and there the assembled flocks, selecting the 
most comfortable spots, established themselves for the 
night; the dogs took their accustomed stations upon the 
knolls alongside, and we entered our place of rest. The 
cave was jointly tenanted by the shepherd who had broug)t 
us to it, and another, who very soon made his appearance; 
and whose flock and dogs joined those of the other, with- 
out the slightest appearance of dissatisfaction on the ps" 
of the first arrived, 

Mr Murray enjoyed a social, and we daresay 
tv him a memorable night, with these hospitable 
shepherds. Indeed the zest with which he seems 
to have seized every transient element of eDjey- 
ment, and the cheerfulness with which he su* 
tained ali privations and difficulties, and suf- 
mounted every obstacle, is a main charm of his 
narrative. The shepherds cooked black, grea? 
soup in their one domestic utensil, the coppet 
pot, which serves for all culinary purposes ; 
which, when it had been cleaned out, was co 
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verted extempore into a punch-bowl, in which a 
famous browst was concocted, and handed from 
mouth to mouth, to the infinite delight of the 
shepherds, who had never tasted such delicious 
nectar in their whole lives. 

With a roof over me impervious to the storms, a cheer- 
fal fire, plenty of provisions, a right good appetite to 
diminish them, and the prospect of climbing Mont Perdu 
on the morrow, it was not possible to be discontented, 


As the pot went round, their dark eyes increased in 
brilliancy ; from being at first shy and silent, they became 





talkative; so did my guides; and in a jargon, half Spanish, | 


half French, many traditionary stories, incidents, and 
adventures were related on both sides. 

The party left the shepherd’s cave at day- 
break. and by five o'clock had reached the base 
of Mont Perdu. ‘Their farther adventures we 
must leave for the present to the curiosity of 
the lover of adventure, and the admirers of the 
wildest and grandest sceneryin Europe. Readers 


of another description may probably prefer the | 
sketches of the various romantic summer haunts | 


and watering-places of the Pyrenees, and of the 
gay and infinitely diversified parties which frequent 
them; while a third class will incline devoutly 


a my. Bae | ° 
tv accounts of the mountain chase, and of the | scene of the chase was the pastoral valley of 


more civilized fox-hunts of the French frontier. 
Leaving these, and many other attractive mat- 
ters, to the full-length reader, we shall close our 
desultory notice of this pleasant and companion- 
able narrative with a portrait of Fonda, “ le pere 
des chasseurs de la valeé d’Ossau’’—the Leather- 
Stocking of the chasseurs of this part of the 
Pyrenees :— 


Fonda isa native of Laruns, and was, when I met 
him, sixty-six years old, and had from boyhood been a 
hero of the wilds. He can boast of a descent more il- 
lustrious than many of the great ones of the earth ; for 
he can trace his descent in a direct line from heroes who, 
like himself, had roamed in freedom among nature's 
grandest works, unfettered by the trammels of what is 
styled civilized society. but bound by the stronger ties 
resulting from simplicity and kindliness of heart. He was, 
when we met him, following the traces of the bears, and 
intended remaining out for several days in pursuit of 
them. 

The appearance of the man who would thus singly 
fearch for and encounter an animal of such strength and, 
when attacked, of such fierceness, as the Pyrenean bear, 
Ceserves description. Somewhat above the middle size, he 
has the high features, the dark eyes, the flowing hair, and 
muscular proportions, which characterise the inhabitants 
of the valley d’Ossau, Exposure to the storms of heaven, 
and the scanty fare with which he contents himself, have 
given him a look of even greater age than sixty-six ; and, 
‘6 @ casual observer, Fonda would appear a person ill- 
adapted for his profession. But, upon a little scrutiny, 
‘twill be discovered, that it has neither been ill health 
hor poverty which has withered the flesh upon his cheeks, 
and stamped the marks of age npon his countenance ; 
the developement of the muscles, the clear and fiery ex- 
pression of the eyes, and the elasticity of the step, de- 
Clare that Fonda is still a man of strength, if not of 
youth, and capable of enduring the exertions and fatigues 
of his pursuits. 

In a pocket resembling the Highland sporran, he 
“rried his balls, powder, and other articles for his gun ; 
and, in a small knapsack, a spare shirt, a pair of spar- 


‘ilas (to enable him to cross the slippery ledges of rock,) | 


and the few pounds of bread which constituted his stock 
of provisions for some days. Previous to meeting him, 
! had Leen remarkiug to,one of the hunters upon the 
ttreme length of his gun-barrel ; but that which Fonda 
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carried astonished me still more. Excepting the articles 
which our gunsmiths are in the habit of {putting up as 
signs at their shop-windows, I had never seen anything 
resembling them. Above two centuries ago, there was 
a forge in the vicinity of Arudy, and there all the barrels 
of this description were made. They are smooth, and, 
although eo very long, are exceedingly light, and have 
three or four sights along the barrel, not unlike those 
upon our rifles, 

I asked Fonda how long it was since he had first pos- 
sessed his gun ; and he told me, that it had been the gun 
of his father, grandfather, and all his ancestors, since the 
period when it was manufactured. As a curiosity, it 
was a tempting one, and I offered him a sum for it which 
would have bought him a couple of new ones. It was a 
cruel offer to make a poor man, but it was rejected at 
once, The man and his gun were in keeping. Fonda, 
with a modern gun, would have appeared as ridiculous 
as the Gothic cathedral of Auch with its new Grecian 
columns. 


Until his hunting party was led by Fonda 
and Pierre, another celebrated chasseur, the 
rambler had no success in izard shooting, which 
is the noblest sport that now remains for 
European hnnters, deer-stalking not excepted. 
The narration of this chase carries us back to 
the deer hunts of the forests and glens of Brae- 
Mar and Athole in centuries long elapsed. The 


Sousoucl, at the head of which, stationed upon a 


| projecting crag, gazed forth the sentinel izard, 


ee 





watchful to give intimation to the herd should 
danger approach. We are tempted to give one 
detached sketch of these animating sports, of 
which the mountaineers are enthusiastically 
fond, and for which Mr Murray seems to have 
imbibed their passion :— 

We were now nearly at the head of the valley, and 
more than half-way up the mountain side. The herd 
were in front of us, but we could not advance a step 
Without putting them to flight, neither could we ap. 
proach nearer to where they were, cither by ascending or 
descending the mountain; so that, to me, they appeared 
to be completely out of dangerfrom us. Ay companions 
were of a different opinion, and very soon decided upon 
the course which was to be taken. 

The spot upon which we lay overlooked a pass by 


| which the izards ascended the mountains from their 


feeding-ground in the plains below; and here it was 
determined that I should remain, while the two hunters 
endeavoured to drive the herd along it. Pierre, making 
a circuit of several miles round the shoulder of the moun- 
tain which we had already passed, was then to cross by 
its summit to the upper end of the valley, and, descend. 
ing by a deep ravine, place the herd between us; while 
Fonda, retrograding until he could reach the plain upob- 
served, was afterwards to approach to them as nearly as 
he could: so that, when Pierre should start them, he 
might be enabled to intercept them, should they attempt 
to cross the valley. 

After they had left me, a slight haze which hung in 
the ravine cleared away, and I could distinctly see the 
herd, in groups of three or four togetiver, feeding, or 
amusing themselves in the neighbourhood of their guard, 
in perfect security, confiding in his giving them timely 
notice of any danger which threatened them. Ina short 
time, I could descry Fonda far below me, making to- 
wards the herd, sometimes by crouching on his hands 
and knees, sometimes by walking, as the inequalities 
of the surface permitted him, until he at length got near 
enough to thei to effect his purpose. It was three 
o'clock when we discovered this herd, and at half-past five 
Pierre had not as yet made his appearance. .... Down 
came Pierre slowly and cautiously towards them. Then 
it was that | became afraid they should discover him too 
seen, and take tothe mountains by a nearer path than 
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that by which we hoped to make them pass; but a cat | 
cannot hunt her prey with more dexterity than the 
hunters of the Pyrenees do the izards—and Pierre suc- 
ceeded in this instance. When he thought that he had | 
got near enough to the troop to effect his object, he | 
uttered the shrill cry peculiar only to the mountaineers, 
and rushed forwards to where they were. As had been 
contemplated, the izards, upon hearing the noise made 
by Pierre above them, made off for the plain below. 
There, however, they could not go, for Fonda lay direetly 
in their path, and he, anxious to drive them back, did 
not wait until the herd came so near him as to render it 
possible that they might pass by him when he shewed 
himself, started from his hiding place and fired. The 
zaids, confounded, halted for a moment, undecided 
where to go. It was still in their power to make for 
the mountains, by a path too distant for me to harm 
them, and to my vexation they started for it. But 
Pierre was too knowing for thems he had, from the first, 
been aware of this chance, and the instant that he had 
roused the troop, he made direct for this path, in the 
ope of cutting off their retreat by it. But they were 
too fleet for him, and, before he could reach it, they were 
‘¢ going the pace’ along it. He had still another ** string 
to his bow ;"’"—another shout, and the discharge of his 
yun staggered them in their jlight, and decided the day 
in our favour. They started off again; but the herd did 
not keep together; two of them took the path towards 
ine, while the remainder held on their original course, 
and, passing Pierre, were out of danger. Onwards the 
two came, bounding from crag to crag, and I had but 
time to decide upon the spot where I should fire at them, 
ere they had reached it, A low short whistle from me 
stopped them in their flight—my rifle ball sped true—the 
foremost rolled down the steep—and its companion went 
off to join the troop upon the mountains. 

The herds of izards were now beginning to come 
cown the mountains to feed ; and, on our way to Sous 
roucl, We saw several very large herds. 

The party bivouacked in the valley, sleeping 


on couches of the soft twigs of the box, a bed as | 


fresh as the heather. 
after their sylvan supper, old Fonda related 
many of his adventures and hair-breadth ‘scapes 
in the mountains, while following the izard and 
the These are, however, reserved for a 
third volume of the rambles. 


bear. 


} 


One character. | 


Around their fire, and | 
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istic anecdote, which Fonda related of his father 
might be told to the glory of any Indian hunter 
or of a Fingalian hero :— 

Like Fonda himself, he had been the unflinching ang 
determined enemy of the beasts of the forests; and, for 
more than half a century, had been the mest successfy,| 
hunter of the district ; and of bears alone, then far more 
numerous than they are now, he had killed no fewer 
than ninety-nine. When upon his death-bed, and after 
he had received absolution of his sins, he observed to the 
priest, that he had still one heavy cause of uneasiness 
and regret upon his mind. © What can that be?” said 
the curé—'* you have conducted yourself honourably in 
your transactions with your fellow-men, and you die in 
the true faith, and pardoned for your sins, which have 
not been very heinous.” ‘* What you say is very true,” 
answered the dying man—* but would that I had killed 
my hundredth bear!” 

We could, with pleasure, ramble on to the 
close with our traveller—luxuriating in the 
lovely valleys he has laid open, threading the 
defiles, climbing the mountains, and enjoying 
the endless scenes of magnificence and grandeur 
which meet us in his pages ; but it is more than 
time that we were closing a book which, from the 
freshness of the subject, and the clear, animated, 
and unassuming manner in which it is treated, 
has afforded us unmingled delight. 

With one more observation we take leave of 
this agreeable new writer. The reading world is 
still lamenting the premature loss of one of its 
favourite ministers—Henry David Inglis. It 
strikes us that the peculiar powers, tastes, and 
habits of Mr Murray are most happily adapted 
to fill the blank. We shall, accordingly, long to 
meet him inthe field again. Taking flight from 
the Forth or the Thames, launching at once 
upon the Danube, and holding onward to Con- 
stantinople, what a tale may a traveller have to 
tell on his return, which all Europe is deeply 
concerned in hearing ! 
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EXCISE DEPARTMENT. 
PWENTIE TI REPORT OF COMMISSIONERS OF INQUIRY. 
LETTER OF MR WALLACE. 


To the Evitor of Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


Sik,—Public attention has been, for a length of time, 
directed towards the I.xcise department, with a view to 
ascertain whether, in conformity with the often-repeated 
directions of the Lords of the Treasury to that effect— 
but more especially by their letters of August 1821 and 
1626, June 1827, February 1630, and December 1831 
—the Commissioners of Excise purpose to revise their 
establishment, and limit the number of their officers, in 
proportion to the reduced numer of heads to which their 
collection of duties has been brought, since the repeal of 
some and the transfer of other duties to the Customs 
department. 

That reductions of officers followed the abolition of 
the duties on leather, beer, printed goods, calicoes, Ke., 
and also on the transfer of others to the Customs, is well 
known to the public; but whether those reductions were 
in proportion to the diminished labour of the depart. 
ment, the Commissioners of Excise had no means of judg- 
ing, till the Commissioners of Inquiry made their twen. 
tieth report in July 1836. 

That report—compiled from returns and evidence in 
the collection aud arrangement of which more than an 


| 


ordinary degree of assiduity and labour must have been 
bestowed—may be taken as a complete exposition of the 
Excise establishment of the kingdom. It shews, on the 
one hand, the numerous and gross imperfections of the 
system of management; and, on the other, bestows 4ap- 
probation on those few sections of the practice of the 
department that are creditably performed, 

“ The Commissioners of Inquiry,” say they, “ selected 
the year 1797 as a fit year with which to make comp*- 
risons, in consequence of their having observed, is 
speeches of Mr Pitt, and in statements made by other 
persons of authority, that the Excise department Ww 
spoken of as being, at that time, in a high state of effi- 
ciency; and because, in that year, the gross revenue 
received was nearly of the same amount that it is now; 
and also in consequence of a return of the state of 
establishment at that time having been prepared, im ° 
very detailed manner, and laid before the Committee of 
Finance of that year, by the Commissioners of Excise; 


| but more particularly because the Lords of the Treasfy; 


in a letter dated the 13th of August 1821, had directed 
aks © Page 5. 
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spege Commissioners of Excise, * to restore every office 
in the department to the situation, in respect of the num. 
ber of persons ew ployed, and of their respective emolu- 
ments, in which it stood in 1797, unless some adequate 
cause continued to exist which rendered some alteration 
necessary ; and that, where increase of business, or the 
sore correct and ethcient execution of the public service, 
rendered it necessary to preserve establishments ei/her 
created ov endarged since 1797, the emoluments of the 
officers composing thos estaiiisiments should Le assimi- 
ated, as nearly as the change of circamsiances would ad- 
mit, to those re ceived by persons wr stmilar situations in 
i797." Here are reasons in abundance, of almost every 
variety of colour aud shade, to justify the Commissioners 
of Inquiry, in their “ seiection of the year 1797, as a fit 
-ear with Which to make comparisons;” and, if any one 
-an be found who dissents trom their selection, that per- 
son must be exceedingly fastidious, and prone to the con. 
tinuance of slotuful management and wasteful expendi. 
ture. 

By a return of the gross revenue, for England, for each 
year, from the year 1706 to the oth of January 1836,+ 
it appears, that, in the year 1707, £11,069,6638 were col- 
iected, at the rate of £3: 14:44 per cent; and, in 1835, 
£10,061,182 were collected, at the rate of £6: 16s, per 
cent.; being nearly 10) percent. more, or, at an increased 
rate of collection, of 45:1:74 per cent., and on a 
dminished revenue of £208,486. In these rates of collec. 
jun are included the whole ot the charges of management. 

By a table shewing the number of persons employed, 
the amount Of their salaries, and the gross receipts of 
revenue collected in the years 1797 and 1835 respectively,? 
and, by another, shewing the number of articies which 
were subject to excise duty in each of those yearss—it 
appears that, in the year 1797, 4,777 persous, whose 
salar.es amounted only to £323,67), and who received 
fees to the amount of £14,561, making a total amount 
received from the public of £538,252, collected, on 
iwenty-seven articles, a revenue of £41,069,668 5 and, in 
the year 1850, that 4,190 persons, wise salaries 
amounted to £518,620, collected, on ten articles only, a 
revenue of 210,861,182; being /ess than was collected in 
1797 by the sum of £208,466, although the salaries of 
(ie persons employed were greater, by the sun of 
{194,049 ; exhibiting an increased rate of £1: 14:44 
percent. on the amount ot salaries, and a diminished 
rate of but litthe more than 12 per cent. on the persons 
employed, who, ve it especially remarked, had on/y one- 
turd the number of articles to supervise and charge with 
laty. Thus, it appears, that the establishment of 1835, 
ompared with the establishment of 1797, shews a dimi. 
vution of what may be estimated two-thirds of labour ; 
‘diminution of but little more than one-eighth of the 
persons employed ; and an increase, on account of sala. 
ries, Of considerably more than one-half the amount 

at Was paid in that year, although, by a table, {is 

wn that, in 1835, provistons of every description were 
eaper than they were in 1797. || 

The preceding paragraph has reference to the esta- 
ished officers and their established salaries only 3 in 
"ich, although there is exhibited an apparent compli- 
‘ace With the injunctions of the Lords ot the ‘Treasury— 
” to restore every oltice in the department to the situation, 
‘A respect to the number of persons employed, in which 


stood in 1797"—on the other hand, the most import. | 


‘nt part of their command—th.t which enjoined * an 
“sation of emoluments’ with that period—has been, 
if not totally disregarded, almost entirely set aside and 
‘owt sight of. But any attention to their Lordships’ 
“mmands respecting the number of persons employed 
‘sonly “apparent,” as may be seen by @ reference to 


ON REFORM OF THE EXCISE DEPARTMENT. 








the evidence of Mr Abbott, who states that, ** when the | 


Treasury minute of 


February 1830, was issued, tor. 
diddin 


hg any tresh appointments without the consent of 
> eT reasury, there were numerous vacant situations in 
rds, the duties of which we:e performed by 

“porary employment of persons called ¢ officiators,’ 
Many Of Whom temain in the same occupation at the 
resent moment.” “ Another class of ‘officiators’”’ he 
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states to be *‘ constituted of established clerks, to whom 
some little extra work is allotted, as a warrant for grant. 
ing them additional salary at the rate of £80 a-year,” 
which practice he supposes “to have arisen out of the 
low recompense whica clerks in the chief office generally 
receive. The non-established officiators,’’ he states, 
“attend and leave the office at the regular hours; but 
those officiators who are also established clerks remain 
an hour, or a couple of hours at most, after the usual 
close of business at three o'clock, to entitle them to the 
increased stipend." Fifty-seven persous are so employed 
at the chief office, of whom thirty-seven are established 
clerks, the amounts of whose “ officiating” allowances 
are not stated; but in a return is shewn the various 
descriptions of persons so employed throughout the king- 
dom in 1834, and that their allowances amounted to no 
less than £25,843.4 With respect tothe duty performed 
by those persons at the chief office, Mr Abbott states 
that, “in one branch, the duties of vacant offices were 
performed by officiators which he was credibly intormed 
have distri buted 
clerks without overburdening any of them,” and he 
expresses an opinion to the effect that, “if a proper sys- 
tem prevailed throughout the department, so as to render 
available all the strength of the establishment to the 
dispatch of business, the whole of the work that 
now bears the character of ealra-o/ficial might be per. 
formed by the established clerks.""> It will, therefore, 
be seen that, if vacant offices have not been filled up, the 
spirit of the order has been evaded, and that extra hands 
have been employed tor the performance of their duties, 
at as great an expense to the public, and in defiance of the 
Treasury orders. 

The foregoing amount of salaries and allowances will 
not give the amount of the rate per cent. at which the 
Excise revenue is cullected, as shewn in the return 
before alluded to ;3 other items to a large amount are 
necessary to make up that sum; one of the most promi- 
nent of which is the salaries of *‘ expectants,” which have 
varied enormously between 1831 and 1836—viz, from 
£45,735 to £26,243 peraunum.|| This class of persons, 
it would seem, are considered absolutely necessary for 
upholding the service ; they being young men who have 
been instructed in the rules of surveying, and who, when 
qualified to perform: the duties of officers, are paid at 
the rate of £50 per annum, till they can be sent to 
stations, The Commissioners of Inquiry, therefore, in 
this instance, say that, “the explanations given of the 
rules and proceedings according to which the business of 
appointing, promoting, and dismissing officers is managed, 
and the manner in which they are at present carried 
into execution under the directions of the Commissioners 
of Excise, appear to be well calculated for the object in 
view.”’© ‘The other items necessary to make up the 
total charge of management, are detailed in an account 
under their respective heads, and which the Commis. 
sioners of Inquiry say, “* may be taken at one million ;"'** 
rather a cool remark, I must say, wheu appled to 4 
million of money, but excusable, perhaps, in persons 
wading through a sea of such profuse expenditure. 
Comparing that sum, and the amount of revenue col- 
lected, with that of collection and charges of manage- 
ment of other years, particularly with the year 1797, 
they observe —“ We are of opinion that the reduc. 
tions are not, by any means, so great as they ought to 
have been; and that the circumstance of so little advan. 
tage having been taken of the decrease of Excise business 
tov the purpose of effecting a proportionate reduction in 
the expenses of management, whilst it ailords presump- 
tive proof of the practicability of diminishing, to a large 
extent, the Excise establishment, as it is now settled, 
proves also the necessity for the intervention of some 
special authority in order to carry that diminution inte 
effect.""++ They further add, as a “ ground for coming 
to this conclusion with regard w the present establish- 
ment being too high, that the general system of the 
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administration of the business of the department is now, 
in many respects, the same as it was when the [-xcise 
duties were first imposed ;"* and, “ that old complicated 
forms, and an imperfect routine of business, have been 
adhered to in this department, while in those depart- 
ments which have come under the examination of Com- 
mittees and Commissions of Inquiry, a number of new 
methods of doing business have been very beneficially in- 
troduced.”+ Had they known as much of the mismanaze- 
ment of the Post-Office as I do, they would have probably 
been more chary in sporting their opinion. In fact, 
however, they clearly demonstrate that not only a por- 
tion, but a great part of the original complicated, imper- 
fect, and now useless svsiem of management, continues in 
this department to the present day. 

The Report enters very minutely into the detail of 
every branch of the department ; but the foregoing ob- 
servations have reference more to the amount and rate 
per cent, at which this revenue is collected, than to the 
present unnecessaiy strength of the establishment. A 
few remarks on the force of the principal branches w.ll, 
however, suffice for the objects of this necessarily cursory 
review, 

The Secretary's office, which must be held as the most 
important, came first under their notice; and in making 
their report on its merits, they had not for a guide the 
able opinion of its discipline and management of Mr. 
Abbott, the Inspector, in consequence, as he states, * of 
there being a great reluctance to give any information 
respecting the Secretary’s office. In fact, I received a 
direct refusal from Mr Secretary Freeling to give any 
information respecting this branch of the establishment, 
as well as of thatof the Correspondent’s office,’’ on the 
ground that they were not accounting departments, 
although it is well known that documents relating to 
necounts travel through and are recorded in’ both.+ 
Such a line of conduct may be matter of surprise to those 
who are unacquainted with the ercdustve system that was 
practised during the last fifty years by the late Secretary 
of the Post-Office ; but to those who are conversant with 
the Reports of the Commissioners of Revenue Inquiry, 
and particularly the Eighteenth Report, it will cease to 
be a matter of astonishment ; and a perusal of Mr lree- 
ling’s explanation, why the salary of his office was in- 
creased from £603 to £1,500 per annum, will forcibly 
bring to the recollection of the readers of that valuable 
work, the explanation given by the late Secretary of that 
department, Sir Francis Freeling, of the services for 
which he received £700 a-vear more than his salary of 
£500, and why the emolun.e nts of |..s office were raised 
to the enormous amount of £4,965 pov annum. The cases 
are parallel, and the explanations of both are equally 
lucid on the points to which they reter.g Mr Free- 
ling’s runs thus—** That, in consequence of the Excise 
Commissioners considering the Secretary's salary in 1797 
too low, they had given him the appointment of distri- 
butor of stamps, the emoluments of which were about 
£500 per annum; and he inferred from this, that the 
salary in 1797 ought to be taken as £1,200, instead of 
£603." He turther informed the Commissioners of In- 


quiry, that “when in 1806 the office of distributor of 


stamps was given to another person, that circumstance 
was deemed by the Commissioners of Excise to be a suf- 
ficient ground for the augmentation of the salary to its 
present rate of £1,500 a-year.’’|| It is true that the 
arrangement had been made ten years before Mr Free- 
ling was appointed to the office. Therefore, Mr Free- 
ling, however queer his reasoning may appear, is not 
accountable for raising the salary; as it is attributable 
solely to the monstrous powers intrusted, it would ap- 
pear so undeservedly, to the Commissioners of bk xcise. 
The Commissioners of Inquiry, however, could not be 
induced to fall in with this novel train of thought and 
calculation; and say, ** We imagine these statements 
cannot be admitted to afford a satisfactory explanation 
for so unusual an addition to the salary of an officer.”’ 
They took, as might be expected of such men, an op- 
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posite, and unquestionably a correct, view of the pro. 
ceeding, and looked upon the arrangement as one only 
for “ the improvement of the situation of the Secretary 
by conferring upon him an additional appointment, with 
distinct duties, and a distinct salary; a8 it appears that, 
after he had enjoyed it ten years, it was taken away, to 
be given to another person, and he was compensated tor 
the loss of emoluments of £500 a-year, to which some 
duties were attached, by the perinanent addition 9; 
L89G per annum to his previous salary of £603, withou: 
additional duties.”* This arrangement they “ imaging 
to have been one of those cases which were formerly of 
such frequent occurrence, in which an appointment cop. 
ferred mere/y as a personal favour, and wiih a lem porary 
object, has been made the ground of a permanent charce 
upon the pub tc.’ + 

The number of clerks in tie Secretary's office, and 
their salaries, have increased even in a greater propor. 
tion; the establishment in 1797 being only five clerks, 
with salaries and fees to the amount of £680: 10g 
perannum, and, in 1834, sixteen clerks received £3,410, 
being an increase, including one under secretary 
and two assistant secretaries, of fourteen persons, and 
£5,476 per annum of salaries And, judging of the 
small portion of duty that is performed by these 
twenty persons, from the evidence they received, the 
Commissioners of Inquiry emphatically observe, that 
“ several important branches of the business of the de. 
partment, which, from their nature, can be appropriately 
performed only in the Secretary's office, are altogether 
transferred from that office, to be performed in some 
other part of the establishment ;’’S their principal occupa. 
tion being confined to a correspondence with the Treasury 
and other public departments. ‘The Treasury corre. 
spondence, which is much the heaviest, is greatly multi 
plied by a rule of office, which the E:xcise Commissioners 
have adopted for their general practice, Which is no les 
absurd than discreditable to such a body, and to the 
successive governments Which have permitted it to exist— 
Viz., ‘* not to give written answers to the petitions pre- 
sente. to them by traders.”|; The consequence is, that 
the tiaders, after having unsuccessfully, and in vain, 
applied to their more than miajesties, extract their 
answer by the circuitous route of a Treasury reference, 
instead of receiving a reply direct from the Commis 
sioners of J:xcise, Was anything so monstrous ever 
heard of It is absolutely worse than the mode of con- 
ducting business between the Secretary to the Post-Offer, 
and the Post-Master General. The other correspou- 
ence is but of minor importance; ‘ the number of letters 
received in 1634 being only 190, and the number 
written, 213 3°°© therefore, nothing like a feasible reasoa 
has been made apparent why so large an establishment 
of secretaries and clerks, high and low, in this branch, 
should be continued ; particularly when it is considered 
that the amount of duty that is now received is less than 
it was in 1797 ; and that, in 1815, when the revenue for 
England eras greater by £16,500,000, the establishment (f 
One secretary and six clerks was found to be suficientig 
large. The Commissioners of Inquiry are therefore led 
truly to remark, “ that itis impossible the number of per 
sous who belong to this branch could be fully employed, 
if there were not a considerable degree of repeiuion a 
the system of the Excise department.** This remark wil 
be found to apply, in an unprecedented degree, ave 
with equal force, to every other branch of the depart 
ment. 

On the subject of qualifications that ought to be pot 
sessed by the person who is tH Secretary of this depart- 
inent, the Commissioners of Excise, in a letter to the 
Treasury, dated October 1821, say, that ‘the dutees 
require the most incessant application, as well as the most 
exact and intimate knowledge of the principles and pre 
tice of the Excise in all its branches, and coudd not be 
properly discharged, Lut Ly a person of long erperenct 
in the service, and of high general qualifications." FF Ne 


vertheless, in the face of that recounmendation, the Tre 
el 
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sary, in 1826—the Tory Treasury, be it remembered— 
appointed Mr Freeling, who must have been ignorant of 
the “ principles and practice of every branch of the de- 
nartment ; on which appointment, the Commissioners 
of Inquiry observe, that, « when an Office such as that of 
secretary of the Excise, which requires great knowledge 
ond long experience, is filled by one whose avocations, 
ereyious to his appointment, have not afforded him an 
ovportunity of becoming acquainted with the duties he 
hos to discharge, the inevitable consequence is, that more 





wergons are employed, to secure an efficient performance of | 


the public service, than would otherwise be necessary. 
Inthe ease of the Excise, we find that something like 
hig has taken place; for the Secretary is well supplied 
with assistance—there being no fewer, in all, than Four 
SpcereTARIes 3° being an increase, since 1797, of 
Tunrk SECRETARIES, and of £2857 per annum, in 
Seoretaries’ salaries and allowances. 

With respect to the Correspondent’s office—one of the 
ofices, alluded to by the Commissioners of Inquiry, ‘‘ the 
duties of which are altogether transferred from the Secre- 
tary's office’—there is a Want of agreement in the state- 
ments of the Commissioners of Excise, and the Secretary, 
as to Whether or not it is under the control of the Secre- 
tary. Mr Freeling states, that *¢in a general way it is; 
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of the Excise, but the estimated cost; and nothing is set 
down for the business performed by the Storekeeper and 
the Accountant of Fines, in superintending the distillery ; 
but a small sum for the clerks in keeping accounts; no- 
thing for stationery, advertising, fire insurance, and many 
other expenses which are ineurred ;” and the gentleman 
who examined the premises, reported that “ their value, 
including stills, machinery, &c., far exceed, in amount, 
what is necessary to provide the means of redistilling 
100,000 gallons of spirits annually, (the average quantity 
distilled.) and that other expenses great/y exceed what 
such distillation could be performed for, at an ordinary 
rectifying establishment.” The Commissioners therefore 
recommend “ that the St Katherine's distillery should be 
permanently discontinued, and that the spirits seized 
should, in all cases, be sold at the short price, either in 
quantities equal to, or in casks of the same size used in 
the legitimate trade, to be bonded, and liable to the full 
duty, or to be exported.” It is further to be observed, 
that, in the accuunt furnished by the Chairman of the 
Iixcise, it is not charged with the amount of rewards 
paid to the seizing officers. By that statement, it will be 
seen, that, since it has been the practice to redistill seized 


_ spirits, 2,719,192 ‘gallons have undergone the opera- 


but, practically, it is a distinct office.”+- This more no | 


than yes answer, applies to his evidence on other matters, 
Ju this oftice—the duties of which appear, however, to be 
well performed—is managed ‘the whole of the corre. 
spondence with the officers on the Survey establishment, 
and all petitions to the Board, except petitions from the 
London district,’* for the reception of which, however 
strange it must appear, there is a distinct office, This 


ofice Mr Freeling—happily, I suppose, but to me unin- | 


telligibly—describes as, ‘* being considered a branch of | 


the Secretary's office, but not connected with it.’’3 

The Diary oftice and the Security office, appear to be 
most useless establishments; one part of the business 
performed in the latter being ‘ preparing bonds,”? which 
clearly belongs to the Solicitor’s office; and the other 
part, thatof ** recording”’ appointments, promotions, &c., 
salso done in the Secretary's office. 

The management of the Siore department appears to 
have given every satisfaction ; but connected with it is a 
* printing establishment,”’ as to which the Commissioners 
entirely concur in the recommendation of the Committee 
o the House of Commons, to abolish the Excise printing 
stablishment. 

The business done in the warehouse for seized goods, 
-sewise appears to be very properly performed; but 
with it there is also connected another trading establish- 
tent, still more objectionable and wastefully extravagant 

n the printing one—v iz., a distillery at St Katherine's, 
‘or the redistillation of seized spirits ; ajprocess to which, 
teey unblushingly say, it is submitted, * not with aview 
‘any unprovement in its quality, but merely for the pur- 
jose of destroying its identity, as a farther security of the 
revenue.”|| ‘The explanation given by the chairman of the 
voard, of its nature and object,@ and the account that he 

‘itished,*® shewing the resuit of the expense of the Ex- 
¢ being their own distillers, and of that of redistilling 
‘ta private establishment, compared with the opinion of 
“ceminent distiller,++ who examined! the premises and 
“counts, and consulted other distillers respecting them— 
fe as it must be expected in a case so unheard of, usuch 
‘ Yarlance, but quite in character with the other absur- 
es of this antiquated, long hidden, but now revealed 
ftablishment, In the account furnished by the chairman, 

‘Ppears that, during eleven years, 1,309,341 gallons of 
"its Were redistilled at a private establishment, at an 
aenual cost of £7,162, being at the rate of Is. 2]d. per 
galon; and that, du ing fourteen years that the like oper. 
mace las been carried on at their own establishment at St 

Serine 4, the reproduction of 1,409,851 gallons, has cost 
7 vd £5,074 yearly, being at the rate of Is. per gallou.>* 

amount, it is observed by the Commissioners of In- 
‘ry, “48 not the actual cost made up from the books 
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tion, at a cost of £148,234, the whole of which amount 
might have been saved, and applied to the payment of the 
rewards to the seizing oticers; but, asthe business has 
been conducted for the last 26 or 27 years, (assuming 
that account to be correct, and taking the profit shewn in 
the account for the last five years,+ to be a fair average 
profit per galion, since the working of the St Katherine’ 

establishment—and this is a wide range of belief, when 
reviewing such cowplicated and disjointed machines as 
the Excise Board and its distilleries—viz., la, 2)d. per 
gallon, and, say 2/d. less per gallon for the period it was 
redistilled at a private establishment, ) the total amount of 
profit would be only £152,009, The result, however, of 
Mr Abbot's investigation of the establishment, differs 
widely from the statement given by the chairman. He, 
who is so well qualified to judge, makes the amount of 
profit to be ouly Sid. per gallon; or, under the most fa- 
vourable calculation, * allowing the premises to be worth 
their cost, and throwing that cost out of the calculation, 
the spirits have produced but Iljd. a-galion te the 
Crown.’ He then adds—*‘‘ If the spirits have produced 
so smalla compensation tothe -eizing officers in England, 


| asold.or 114d, a-gallon, whilst in Ireland he is paid Ss, 4d. 


_ exceed in amount 54d, or L1 jd. per gallon. 


a ee a 





per proof galion, as soon as it is placed in the King’s store, 
why this discrepancy?" Mr Abbott, it is apprehended, 
isin error on this subject; as would have been shewn, if the 
Commissioners of Inquiry had called tor returns, from the 
Exciseand Customs departments respectively, of t(heamount 
paid in rewards to seizing officers on the 2,719,192 
galions of spirits that have been redistilled; it would 
then, I am credibly informed, have been found far to 
The greatest 
portion of that quantity was, in all probability, seized by 
the Customs Revenue officers, cither belore or in the 
course of being landed; and the lowest amount of re- 
ward paid under the 3 and 4 W. IV. c, 53, is, for every 
proof gallon, one-eighth of the amount of duty, minus 
ten per cent. deducted fur law charges ; and, prior to that 
regulation coming into operation, the amount of the 
officer’s share was generally a larger sum; but, if taken 
at one-eighth only of the amount of duty upon that 
quantity, it would be £544,140; exceecing the profit, 
under the most favourable statement of the chairman of 
the excise, us | make it, by £192,139. 

Fiom the many items of expense of management before 
enumerated, not being charged in the account, and the 
premises beivg of so much greater value than is necessary 
fur the purpose for which they are wanted, and not being 
kept in full work, £192,139 must very evidently be 
considerably below the real loss. Me Abbot makes the 
amount a much largersum; but his calculation is founded 
on the supposition that the quantity of spirits would, ifseld, 
have realised the amount of duty per gallon, viz., 22s 6d., 
a result which may reasonably be jdoubted. Enough, 
however, is shewn to justify the Commissioners of Inquiry 
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in their wise recommendations, that “the distillery 
should be permanently discontinued,’’ and that “ the 
existing temptation to an infraction of those laws be 
removed, by reducing the present exorbitant duties on 
foreign spirits,”’* 

Another branch of the establishment, the Waterside 
Officers, may also be abolished, by transferring the duties 
they perform to the Customs department, wiiose officers 
necessarily have cognizance of all imports and exports ;+ 
and a great saving may be effected by adopting the re- 
commendations of the Commissioners of Inquiry, respect- 
ing the visitations of the surveying-general-examiners, 
who now (dove-like—do the traders find them very 
gentle *) make their inspections in pairs,* thereby creating 
a double expense, instead of one officer being entrusted 
with the performance of that duty, aa is the practice of 
the Customs ;8 and, with reference to the whole of the 
surveying branch of the United Kincvcdom, they observe, 
that “ it appears to us that reductions have not kept pace 
with the reductions in the business which they were 
appointed to perform.” 

On the inutility of the Trish Revenue Police, a force 





maintained at an expense of £40,000 per annum, for | 


the express purpose of suppressing illicit distillation, 
more need not be said than that, in consequence of a re- 
duction of duty of Is, a-gallon, the quantities bronght 
to charge in 1835, exceeded the qnantities upon which 
duty was paid in 1833 by 3,212,627 gallons. The Com- 
missioners of Inquiry, therefore, most properly recom. 
mend, “ that, in deciding upon the adoption of measures 
for the further suppression of the practice in question, a 
further reduction of duty, ard not the employment of 
revenue police, is the remedy to be looked to."© 

By areturn, it appears that thirty public offices frank 
and receive letters free; and that, in 1835, the Excise 
postage alone amounted to £20,342. The letters, to 
make up so large a sum, must have been very nume- 
rous, and have occasioned considerable trouble, and con- 
sequently expense, although quite unnecessary, in both 
the Post-Office and Excise departments, in keeping the 
reciprocal accounts, The Commissioners of Inquiry, 
therefore, “recommend that paying postage on L.xcise 
letters should be discontinued, and the plan of frank- 
ing substituted in its stead, with such checks against 
abuses as may appear to be necessary ; unless it can be 
shewn that the plan of franking, in the thirty public 
offices enumerated, is one which exposes the Post-Office 
revenue to loss.”"** The only effect that appears to be 
produced, in exchange for the unnecessary trouble of 
charging the Excise letters, or, indeed, the letters of any 
public department, with postage, is to fall in with the 
trickery and fallacy imposed by the Post-Office on the 
public, with the palpable but concealed view of enabling 
the Post-Office to shew a greater revenue, without one 
farthing of increase to the Exchequer; but, en the 
contrary, a real loss to the amount of the 
pense of keeping useless accounts between these 
departments. 

The Stamp establishment, maintained at a cost of 
£2,650 per annum, is equally objectionable, and may be 
“got rid of by taking the very simple and easy step of 
making all written documents, which are in use for the 
Excise, (the stamps, be it remembered, are not paid by 
by the Excise.) free of duty.” The Commissioners of 
Inquiry very properly introduce into their Report a cor- 
respondence on this subject, * for the purpose of shewing, 
in addition to that of postage, the practical inconvenience 
and complexity ef arrangement, which is gratuitously 
occasioned by making one public department an account- 
ing party with another;” and graphically and truly add, 
“ If every officer on the establishment were employed as 
he ought to be, he could not have anv surplus time to 
allow of his transacting this additional business."++ 

The grievances before stated, are all of a character of 
which the public at large have a right to complain; but 
there are others, the operation or which more imme- 
diately affects the traders and the officers—and these 
are the enormous number of acts of Parliament, com- 


annual ex. 


inumense 
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pared with the few articles which are now liable t» 
Excise duty. Till the year 1801, there were on), 
220 acts, a number that might be deemed sufficient fo, 
the government of the department, under its most ey. 
tended operation ; but, since that period, the acts, jus: 
like all other mismanaged departments, have jg. 
creased to upwards of 620; besides “ the regulations 
prescribed by these acts, which constitute what is termed 
the practice of the department, and ferm in themselves a 
body of laws, which extend in their operation, not on), 
to the traders who are immediately within their seope. 
but, in some degree, and at some time or other, to th: 
transactions of all classes of the public.” So yojy. 
minous a collection of acts of Parliament and practic) 
regulations, cannot be at all necessary, when it is taken 
into consideration, that their operation now js cop. 
fined to fen articles only. The chairman of the Boar 
of Excise even admits that © it would be very desirable 
to revise and consolidate them, and is of opinion that j; 
would be attended with a great deal of advantage if ;; 
could be done; but is apprehensive that technical gif. 
culties stand in the way of sodesirable an arrangement.” 
This apprehension must have its origin either in igno. 
rance of sound principle, orin a prejudice in favour of old 
customs, repugnant to trade and commerce, and every. 
thing new ; because all that is in the present acts that is 
productive of good in discipline and practice, might be easily 
selected and retained, and laws fully equal to the wants 
of the department—freed trom the frivolous and vexatious 
intricacies with which the present code abounds—might be 
consvlidated in one act, (or, at most, an act for each o: 
the exciseable articles, is all that can be required,) from 
which a code of simple regulations might be framed for 
the instruction of the officers and the public; and a 
manual of the rules and practice of the cepartment 
should then be published, for the guidance of traders as 
well as officers. 

Having gone through the whole of this able Report— 
although it may truly be said it is Jittle more than 
glanced at in this review—it only remains to say, that, 
inmy humble judgment, it is a most masterly perform. 
ance throughout, and well worthy of being deliberately 
studied by all who come under the influences of the 
Excise laws—and who, let me ask, does not, in some 
way or other ? 

It has been made quite plain that the whole system is 
full of rottenness; that an immense number of half- 
empleyed persons are on full pay, with extravagant sal. 
aries, in every branch, high and low, of this great ce- 
partment; that in it there is too much, vastly too muco, 
of everything done but useful work—the performance 0 
which is not only on a very moderate scale, but appears 
to have been purposely clogged with innumerable useless 
forms, studiously contrived in a tortuous spirit, well 
worthy of the system of wasteful expenditure and grinding 
oppression of the people. It is well known that the 
Excise laws, over the whole country, are no less odiovs 
in their nature than excisemen are for the manner of their 
being enforced—both are deservedly feared and hated; 
and now that the veil has been withdrawn by the Com- 
missioners of Inquiry from the grand moving power— 
from the imperium in imperiomethe Board of Commis 
sioners in London—it is palpably evident the nation ne 
only has a right, but is, in duty and self-respect, impers 
tively bound to call for an immediate and complete f- 
vision of the svstem and whole establishment, and to de- 
mand that the immense number of statutes shall be fortb- 
with consolidated and simplified, so as to render them 
easy to comprehend, and, consequently, to obey. ; 

I am satisfied from the Keport that the whele establish- 
ment may safely be reduced by one-half; and that less 
than one-half of the present number of Commissioner’ 
and Secretaries, Accountants, Examiners, and Surveying 
General-Examiners, et hoe genus omne, would amply 
suffice, provided they were men of business habits—that 
is, working men, trained to methodical habits and 
proper duties of office. Let all the high-sounding titles 
above enumerated be abolished, except in the case of ~“ 
actually responsible for each department. Let things © 
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WAKING DREAMS, 


called by their right names, and salaries and duties be in | in Exchequer—the cost being enormous, the loss, if not 
proport:on. Let the advice of the Commissioners of In- | the ruin, certain, whether right or wrong, in consequence 
guiry be adopted by Ministers, Thus the revenue will be — of statute laws and by-laws, and rules and regulations, 
greatly benefited, and the people have cause to rejoice in | conflicting and without end, which even crafty lawyers 
being freed from the vexation and insolence they meet | can neither explain nor comprehend; and hence the 
with, at every turn, in the administration of the Excise | trade and commerce of this great country must bow the 
laws. Let there be no more prosecutions in !oxchequer; let | head and bend the knee to the unbearable oppression and 
offences under the Excise-Laws be tried, in future, under | insolence of those who have irresponsibly at command 
the most simple forms, in the usual triJunals of the | the national purse with which to grind and trample down 
country; thereby putting an end for ever to the uncon- | the people. 
stitutional, odious me tod in use at present of coercing the Let every man who reads Taif's Magazine possess 
upright trader, by tyrannical and expensive forms of pro- | himself of the Twentieth Report of the Excise Coumis- 
cess and endless litigation, into the disgraceful and de- | sioners of Inquiry—and it can be purchased at a com- 
woralizing system of compromising with the officers of | paratively cheap rate—and therefiom learn how, and why, 
the crown. Let, I say, revenue trials be more open, more and by whom they have been plundered and oppressed, 
iberal and generous in their mode of being conducted, if © This Report should find a place in every library and every 
vossidle, than any other trials; above all, let the Crown, reading-room in the three kingdoms. Every reader will 
or rather its representatives, be sure to come into Court | find sometiiniy in it nearly affecting his dearest interests; 
with clean hands, ready to seek justice on equal terms | and every one that peruses it will feel a strong desire to 
with the people, by paying costs and damages whenever lend his aid to the extinction of the many gricvanc 
awarded by the verdict of a jury. Surely, surely, the | we unnecessarily suffer under the present Excise laws. 
time has arrived when the officers of the Crown may To the authors of this Report, Sir Henry Parnell and 
venture to meet the people on equal terms in the custom- | Mr Berens, the public owe a deep debt of gratitude. 
ary judicatories of the country. By so doing, by adopt- | They have ably and fearlessly discharged their duty on 
ing this just and salutary course, an end would soon be | this and foimer similar occasions ; and the fault will not 
put to breaches of the Excise laws; for certain punish- — be theirs if the Government, whether Whig or Tory, re- 
went, and unbearable exposure, would speedily follow — luctant as they may be to diminish patronage, shall not 
any action brought on just grounds, and the present | be forced, a: a very early period, to grapple with this 
executive tigers would not dare to seize innocent and | Hydra department. 
defenceless victitos, Men of Dundee, you may well be proud of your repre- 
At present, the very reverse is unquestionably the case: | sentative in Parliament, Read the work I have so 
oppression and insolence stalk over the length and breadth feebly glanced at; remember the high position Sir Henry 
of the land at the nod and bidding of excise:en, who, Purnell has ever maintained as a generous Reformer ; 
high and low, may be viewed as an isolated corps of | bear in mind the critical position of that Goverament o! 
grandees and military dependants, with high-sounding | Which he was a component part when you last elected him ; 
utles, and most dangerous powers to use at discredun, | and, while you wiil join with me in looking anxious! y 
which i: may be said they can and do wield unseen— | forward for the steady advance of Reform, you will— 
being liabie in no damages, and amenable to no accessible — yes, I am sure you will—forget and forgive those votes o/ 
tribunal for the deeds they do, This is undeniably Sir Henry Parnell, which, with you, I could fondly have 
proven by the fact, that the upright and the wealthy, as | wished had been in unison with my own. 
well as the defaulter and the needy, are alike terrified, RoBvertT WALLACE. 
even in this land of freedom, at the very name of a trial 


WAKING DREAMS. 


What am I ?—nothing ; but not so art thou, 


Soul of my thought !—Bvyrovy. 


COME to my soul, ye visions wild and bright ! | But, see! the bright one comes !_the wild, the tree ' 
Evening is on the earth ; the still moonlight | Spirit divine of heavenly Poesy ! 


Is deepening o’er the sea, Away, sad memories now ! 


| 


: Oh, life is sad without your thrilling power ! | She twines a garland from immortal bowers, 
: Forsake me not !—but in the silent hour | And bids me hope to place its deathless flowers 
. Hasten to me ! Around my brow, 
| 
They come, they come * I see them on their way ! Lo! through the future, shadowing its light, 
Fancy is there with all her rich array A phantom rises on my darkened sight, 
: Of fairy dreams: Far mid the gloom— 
Tre future spreads her vista bright before me; | A vision of a low ane silent spot, 
| The star of hope is softly shedding o’er me Where hopes and fears shall be alike forgot 
Its glorious beams ! | Within the tomb ! 
: Memory is there !__with eyes eo sadly sweet, | Shall it be so? And must my visions fade - 
“he flings a mournful offering at my feet, | And must this wildly-bounding heart be laid 
. Culled from past years. in that dark bed 
: Its hue is of the violet, dark, like grief; | Where earthly thoughts must never more intrude, 
. And each sad, scentless flower and faded leaf But all is stern and voiceless solitude— 
‘ Is dimmed with tears ! Dismal and dread ? 
t Tie woven from the past—of joys long fied, Hark! a deep voice seems sounding through the sky :— 
e “weet feclings wasted, fond affections dead— To scan the future with a mortal eye 
, : A dreamy store ; It is not given; 
. Ana Passionate hopes that passed like summer rain, The joys of earth are vain and transient gleams— 
, ks of love that I shall meet again Turn thee away then from its idle dreams, 








No more! no more! And rest in heaven, IxEz. 
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32 A LEGEND OF GLAMMIS CASTLE.—ON EVENING, 


A LEGEND OF GLAMMIS CASTLE. 


Ir was the Eatl of Glammis 
Sat feasting in his hall, 

While wintry winds were raging high 
Around the castle wall. 


And as the revel louder ran, 
He shouted, in his glee— 

“ Now, up, Page Malise! up, and bring 
The white dice unto me. 


“ This night are I and Crauford met 
Our heaviest stakes to play ; 

So, up, Page Malise ! up, and bring 
The white dice here, I say.” 


The board is set, the knights are met, 
And first Lord Crautord flung ; 

While loud laughed Glammis in his g ice, 
And loud the white dice rung. 


The first cast that the Earl did make, 
Lord Crauford cried—“ ’Tis won ! 

Thy red gold and thy pearls of price, 
Karl Glammis, all are gone !” 


But up and spoke Page Malise, 
And knelt upon his knee— 

“ A boon, a boon!—now, play no more, 
For love of thy fair ladie !” 


*“ Go seek thy playmates, pale-faced boy, 
My ladie’s maids among.” 

And still laughed Glammis in his glee, 
And still the white dice rung. 


The next cast that the Earl did make, 
Lord Crauford cried —*“ Tis won! 
Thy pastures wide on Strathmore side, 

Earl Glammis, all are gone !”’ 


But came the hoary seneschal 
His dear master before :— 

“ For thy mother and thy father’s love, 
Karl Glammis, play no more !” 


** Go, lay thy fears, old seneschal, 
My father’s bones among.” 

And louder laughed he in his glee, 
Louder the white dice rung. 


The third cast that the Earl did make, 
Lord Crauford cried—* *Tis won! 
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Thy castle high that flaunts the sky, 
Earl Glammis, all is gone !”’ 


But came the holy confessor, 
Amidst the wassail’s roar :— 

“ Now, for the love of Heaven above, 
Earl Glammis, play no more !” 


“ Old monk, my play till judgment day, 
By holy rood, shall last !— 

For, gold, and lands, and castle gone, 
My soul upon the cast !” 


“ Play not the stake,” was whispered low— 
“That is thy best and last.” 

“ Down, doubting heart !—who holds me now? 
My soul upon the cast !” 


‘¢ T hold thee there!” a deep voice said. 
Lord Crauford backward hung ; 

But again laughed Glammis in his glee, 
Again the white dice rung. 


The next cast that the Earl did make, 
The deep voice said—* ’Tis won! 

Thou hast played and lost thy last last stake... 
Earl Glammiis, all is gone!” 


The lights grow dim, his senses swim, 
Gone is the riot throng ; 

And wild laughed Glammis all alone, 
Hollow the white dice rung. 


The hall sinks down through floor and floor, 
Through vault and charnel ground, 

And fainter sounds the Earl’s wild laugh, 
The white dice fainter sound. 


Oh, down beneath the castle vaults, 
A hundred fathoms deep, 

Earl Glammis laughs and flings the dice, 
And knows nor rest nor sleep. 


There must he play till judgment day, 
As he swore in mockery bold, 

And ever again must seem to lose 
His castle, lands, and gold. 


And still, when wintry winds do rage 
Those hoary towers among, 

The menials hear the Earl's wild Jaugh, 
They hear the white dice flung. W. * 


ON EVENING. 


[Most English readers are already acquainted with the name of Komer, and with his fervent, heart-breathed aspit- 
ations for liberty and * fatherland.”* This, however, is far from being the sole beauty of his poems , and there are, 
vege few who more completely adapt the very tone of their verses, if we may so speak, to the subject in . 

‘he few following lines breathe, in the original, the very essence of quict and repose : how far that tone has bee@ 
preserved in a translation, (almost literal, and in the same metre,) is for the reader to judge. } 


Evening sweet! 
Which all the weary love to greet ; 
Quietly day comes to its end, 
Sweetly rests the toil-worn hand, 
Till morn again the eye shall meet. 

Evening sweet ! 


. Come to sleep ! 
O'er weary eyes let slumber creep! 
In silence all our streets now lie, 
And solemn sounds the watchman’s cry : 
Listen all night's challenge deep ! 
Come to sleep ! 


Slumber light! 
Dream of your paradise to-night ! 
Whom anxious love has robbed of rest, 
With bright dreams may your sleep be blest, 
As if your loved ones met your sight! 
Slumber light ! 


Evening sweet ! 
Sleep, till day your eyes shall greet ! 
Sleep, till morning fresh and fair 
Rise with new light, new toils, new care! 
Our Father watches! Rest is meet ! 


Evening sweet! J. Ae 
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Highland Rambles, and Long Legends to Shorten | 


the Way. By Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart. 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 2 vols. 


post Svo. 
Tue “ Account of the Moray Floods,” one of the plea- 
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cantest sketch-books going, as well as his Highland | 


romances, have made Sir Thomas Dick Lauder very 
éyourably known to the gentle and courteous readers of 
works of entertainment. His new book combines the 
agreeable qualities of both the sorts of his preceding 
jucubrations. It combines real scenery with living 
manners, old legends, and bold fictions. The scenery 
may, perhaps, be deemed scanty by those acquainted with 
Sir Thomas’ peculiar power of delineating Highland land- 
scape, whether of wild loneliness, or of beauty and repose ; 
but, in compensation, the lovers of tale and legend will 
fnd their account in this omission, as three-fourths of 
the work is devoted to their especial gratification. The 
dramatis persone, those who carry forward the beadroll 
of stories, as they ramble from moor to valley through- 
out Strathspey and Badenoch, are—first, the author of 
“The Moray Floods ;”’ next, MrClifford, a Sassenach ; and, 
lastly, MrGrant, a native Highlander. They are joined, on 
the second or third day of their excursion, by a certain 
Dominie Macpherson, permanently established in Caith- 
ness as a teacher of youth, with the ordinary emoluments 
of that lucrative office—a hut, namely, with a cow’s 
grass, and so many merks or pounds Scots; who is, at 
present, bound upon an annual pilgrimage to his father- 
land—the Macpherson country—and a visit to a brother, 
planted somewhere under the shoulder of Cairngorum. 
Grant opens the budget with a wild tale of a creagh of 
Lochaber-men, upon the upper parts of Loch Lomond, 
and the burning of Macfarlan’s forest. This legend 
contains some powerful painting of the horrible confla- 
gration that raged around the scene of savage clan ven- 
geance by which it was lighted up. Legends and tradi- 
tions of the houses of Invereshie and Bal!lindalloch, and 
of the ancient Cummins, and other departed chiefs, form 
the subject matter of numerous stories; and the clan 
feuds of the Macdonalds and Mackenzies afford other 
wild tales of fierce war and foul revenge. Some of the 
‘tories are of modern date, as that of “ Christy Koss,” a 
‘air damsel of Tain; “ The Floating Islet,” a pretty, and 
‘imost poetical story of two lovers in humble life; and 
“Big John, the Renter of the Cow’s Milk.” ‘lhis last is 
‘te only approach to the humorous, or broadly comic, 
which the series contains, and looks to have some found- 
‘ton in reality. Big John Mackay, or Jan More 
4rrach, was, as the name arrach imports, a milk-renter, 
‘4 the braes of Ross—such renters being, in former times, 
“atrasted with the Laird’s milch cows in the distant graz- 
og, and rearing a certain number of young cattle for him, 
“| quittance of all dues. Once upon a time, Big John 
“ame down to a cattle fair, about Contin, or the Muir of 


{ ee og: 
rd, where a sergeant and recruiting party were diligently | 


imping for King George. The huge bulk of Big John 


‘aught the eyeof the military Kyte; and the Highlander | 


Was enticed into the drinking booth, and well plied with 


‘; ale, and usquabae, before the sergeant made the | 


final stroke :— 


"See, my gallant Highlander, how nobly his Majesty 


{se$ us. Stary 
he is not all. 


tenance : tay - 
ance upon it. He sends you this in his own name, as 


*mark of his especial favour and regard for you.” 

in od, but she wonders tat sae big an’ braw a man asta 
Highiont be thinkin’ on Ian Arrach ata’, at a’,” said the 
bis hand. oper eying the shilling as it lay in the palm of 
- and, “but troth, she wonders a hantel mair, tat, sin’ 


‘ng Shorgze was sendin’ ony sing till her ava, she didna | 


ber guinea fan her hand was in her s at ouy 


yO. at Ne ae it be, she take it hind 0’ ta man.” And 


wm VOL, Iv, 


e who may, we never want for plenty. But | 
" Hold out your hand, my brave fellow. | 
*, here is a shilling with King George's glorious coun- | 





saying so, he quietly transferred into his own sporran that 
which he believed to have come from the King’s. 

~ That shilling is but an earnest of all the golden guineas 
he will by and by cive you,” said the sergeant, “ not to 
mention all those bags of gold, and jewels, and watches 
which he will give you his gracious leave to take from his 
enemies, after you shall have cut their throats.” 

“ Tut, tut, but she no be fond o' euttin’ trotts,” replied 
Ian; “ she no be good at tat trade at a’ at a’.” 

“Ha! no fears but you will learn that trade fast 
enough,” said the sergeant, “ You mountaineers gene- 
rally do.” 


The sergeant recounted some of his bloody and des- 
perate military exploits; but Big John was impenetrable, 
and even a little incredulous,  Oigh, oigh,” cried 
John— 


** Her nanescll wunna be meddlin’ wi’ ony siccan bluidy 
wark,”’ said Ian, shaking his head, and shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘She no be wantin’ to be a boutcher. But, 
noo,” added he, lifting up a huge can of ale, * she be bid- 
din’ ye a’ guid evenin’, shentilmans, and guid hells, and 
King Shorge guid hells, an’ mony sanks to ye a’; and tell 
King Shorge she sall keep her bit shullin’ on a string tied 
round her neck for a bonny die.’ And, so rising up, lan 
put the ale can to his head, and drained it slowly to the 
bottom, 


The sergeant and his party opposed, and shewed fight ; 
and, after a famous tuilzie, the Celtic giant, demolishing 
the booth like green withes, pushed his way through the 
crowd of market people and cattle, and took to the hills 
like a stag. A search was made for him up in the glens ; 
but Ian, by his strength and agility, again set the mili- 
tary atdefiance. Poor Ian waa however induced to come 
down to Brahan Castle by the command of his chief, Lord 
Rae, (Reay,) and was thence packed off like a lamb to 
the shambles to his regiment in Guernsey. If the fol- 
lowing narration be not a literal fact, it is at all events 
a clever and severe satire upon that system of teasing and 
frivolous duty often imposed upon soldiers when in gar- 
rison. Ian More's first duty, we are told, was to mount 
guard upon a six-pounder at the Queen's Battery, and he 
replied to the man who gave him his orders— 


* Tat not a bonn o’ ta body o’ ta wee gunnie sould be 
hurt, at a’, at a’, while he had ta care o° her.” And lan 
kept his word ; for he watched over the beautiful little 
piece of ordnance with the greatest solicitude. It so 
happened, however, that, whilst he was walking his lonely 
round, a he avy shower of rain began to fall, and a bitter 
freezing blast soon converted every particle of it into a 
separate cake of ice, which cut against his nose and eyes, 
and nearly searified his face, so that, much as he had been 
accustomed to the snarling climate of the higher regions of 
the interior of Scotland, he felt as if he would lose his 
eye-sight, from the inclemency of the weather; and then 
he began to reason that, if he should lose his eye-sight, how 
could he take care of the gun? His anxiety for the safety 
of his charge, united to a certain desire for his own com- 
fort, induced him gravely to consider what was best to be 
done. He surveyed the gun, and, as he did so, he began to 
think that it was extremely absurd that he should be 
standing by its side for two long hours, whilst he might so 


easily provide for its security in some place of shelter, 


and accordingly he quietly removed it from its carriage, 
and poising it very adroitly on his shoulder, he carried it 
deliberately away. 

After an immense fracas in the garrison, Ian More 
Arrach was discovered snug in bed asleep, hugging the 
wee gunni¢ in bis brawny arms. The Colonel, who had 
been called up— 


And all around him, gave way to uncontrollable bursts 
of laughter, that speedily awaked lan from the deep => 
in which he was plunged. He stared around him 
astonishment, de- 

“ What made you leave your post, rascal ?” 
manded the me he of the : 80 toy provoked as to 
forget himself before his officer. 

“ Nay, vay,” said the colonel, who already —_ 
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thing of Ian, from the letter which he had received fromm 
his chief, * you cannot say that he has left his post ; for 
you see he has taken his post along with him. 

“Is na ta wee bit gunnie as well aside her nanesell 
here,” said Jan, with an innocent smile. “Is she na 
mockell better here aside her nanesell, nor wi’ her nancsell 
stannin cauld an weet aside her yonder on ta Pattry >” 

“Well, well,” said the colonel, after a hearty leuch. 
* But how did you manage to bring the gun here ?” 

* Qu, troth her nanesell carried her.” replied lan. 

“ Come, then,” said the colonel, * if you will instantly 
earry it back again to the place whence you tuok it, no- 
thing more shal be said about it.” 

* Toots! but she'll soon do tat,” said Ian, starting out 
of bed ; and, immediately raising the gun to his shoulder, 
he set out with it, followed by the colonel and every one 


within reach, and, to the great astonishment of all of 


them, he marched slowly and steadily towards the battery 
with it, and replaced it on its carriage, amidst the loud 
cheers of all who beheld him. 

Ian, notwithstanding his prodigious strength, was 
naturally peaceful and humane. It was next to impos- 
sible to give him offence, or provoke him toa quarrel. An 
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English prize-fighter had challenged or insulted the re- | 


giment, and the Highland officers wished to pit Jan 
against him, A bet was accordingly laid upon his head, 
and one of his officers sent for him, saying— 


“ You are to be my man, Ian ; and I think it will be no 


| and, to mitigate unavailing sorrow, he obtained his dig. 


charge and returned to Ross-shire. When he had marched 
on foot as far as Stonehaven on his way home, his land. 
lord chanced to inform him that a short cut might be 
mace through the park of the late laird of Ury, who 
“was even more remarkable for feats of strength than his 
son Captain Barclay.” 


“ Ye may try the fut-road through the park,” seid Jan, 
host; ‘* but ’odsake, man, tak’ care an’ no meet the 
laird, for he’s an awfu’ chiel, thouzh he be a Quaker ; and, 
gif ye do meet him, I rauken that ye'll just hae to com: 
ye’re ways back again, ** Fat for she do tat =” demanded 
lan. “ Ou,le’s a terrible man the laird,” continued the 
landlord. * What think ye ’—there was ae night that 
poor tinker body had putten his bit pouncey into ane of 
the laird’s enclosures, that it might get a sly rug o’ the 
grass, Aweel, the laird comes oot in the mornin’, an’ the 
moment he spied the beast, he ga’ed tilt like anither Sam. 
son, and he lifted it up in his arms and flang it clean oot 
owre the dyke. As sure as onght, gif he meets you, ay’ 
he disna throw you owre the dyke, he'll gar ye gang ilky 
fit o’ the road back again’? * Tuts! she'll try,’ rm plied 
fan, Soon after sunrise, Ian took the forbidden path; 
and he had pursued it without molestation for a consider 
able way, when he heard some one hallooing after him, and, 


turning his head to look back, he beheld a genthanan 


hard thing for you who shouldered the six pounder to | 


pound this boasting pock-pudding.” 

“ Troth na,” said fan, shaking his head, * ta pock-pud- 
den no done her nae ill—fat for wad she be fighten her? 
Troth, her honour may e’en fight ta man hersell, for her 
nanesell wull no be doin’ nae siccan a thing.” 

* Tut! nonsense, man,’’ said the officer, “ you must 
fight him—ay, and lick him too; and you shall not only 
carry off the honour, but you shall have a handsome purse 
of money for doing so.”’ 

* Na, na,”’ said lan, * ta manno dune her nae ill ava, 
an’ shell no be fighten for onybody's siller but hing 
Shorge’s.”’ 

“ Surely you're not afraid of him,”’ said the officer, try- 
iug to rouse his pride. 

* Hout na!” replied fan More, with a calm, good- 
humoured smile, * she no be feart for no man livin’.”’ 


By a stratagem, and taking advantage of his kindness 
of heart, Ian was brought to face the bully. 


“Come away, Goliah! come on!” cried the English- 
minan, tossing his hat into the air, and his coat to one side. 
lan minded him not. But the growing and intolerable 
insolence of the bully did the rest: for, presuming on 
lan’s apparent backwardness, he strode up to him with 
his arms akimbo, and spit in his face. 

* Fat is she do tat for’? askea lan simply of those 
around him. 

* He has done it to make people believe that you are a 
coward, and afraid to fight him,” said the Highland officer 
who backed him. 

* Tell her no to do tat again,”’ said Ian, seriously. 

* There! said the boxer, repeating the insult. 

Without shewing the smallest loss of temper, lan made 
aneftort to lay hold of his opponent , but the Englishinan 
squared at him, and hit him several smart blows in suc- 
cession, hot one of which the unpractised Highlander had 
the least idea of guarding. 

“Hal” excaimed the Highland officer, “ I fear you 
will be beaten, lan.” : 

* Foo!” cried lan, coolly, “ she be strikin’ her to be 
sure, but she be na hurtin’ her, But, an’ she disna gi'e 
owre an’ her nanesell gets one stroke at her, she'll swar- 
rants she'll no seck nace mair.” 

The Englishinan gave him two or three more hard hits 
that went against his breast as if they had gone against 
an oaken door, but at last lan raised his arm, and swept 
it round horizontally with a force that broke through all 
his antagonist’s guards, and the blow striking his left 
cheek, as if it had come from a sledge hammer. it actually 
drove the bones of the jaw on that side quite through the 
opposite skin, and, at the same time, smashed the whole 
skull to fragments. The man fell, like a log, dead onthe 
spot , and horror and astonishment seized the spectators, 

“Och hone! och hone!” cried lan More, running to 
lift him from the ground, in au agony of distress ; * she’s 
dootin’ she kilt ta poor man.” 


Jan fel) into remorse and despair upon this catastrophe + 


| shoulders, to carry his threat into execution. 


| see wiuthershe can gar her turn or no.’ 


whom he at once guessed to be the laird, hurrying up to 
him. ‘ Soldier!” cried Mr Barelay, * I allow no one to 
vo this way, so thou must turn thee back.” ™ She be 
sorry tat she has anghered her honour,” said Ian, bowing 
subinissively, * but troth it be owre far a gate to gang 
back noo.” “ Far gate or short gate, friend, back thoa 
must go,” said Mr Barclay. “ Hoot na! she canna gang 
back,” said Jan. * But thou must go back, friend,” said the 
laird. * Troth, she wunna gang back,” replied Ian, “ But 
thou must go back I tell thee,” said the laird, “ and if thou 
wilt not go back peaceably, Vil turn thee back whether 
with thy will or not.” * Hoot, toot, she be no fit to turn her 
hack.” said Ian, with one of his broad, good-humoured 
grins. “ I'll try,” said the laird, laying his hands on lan’s 
* An’ she 
be for tat.” said lan, Jet her lay doon her wallet, an’ she'll 
> * By all means, 
good friend,” said the laird, who enjoyed a thing of the 
kind Leyond all measure, “ Off with thy wallet, then, 
Par be it from me to take an unseemly advantage of thee.” 
The wallet being quictly deposited on the ground, to it 
they went ; but. ere they had well buckled together, Ian 
put down the laird beside the wallet with the same ease 
that he had put down the wallet itself. “ Ha!" eried 
the laird, as much overcome with surprise at a defeat 
which he had never before experienced, as he had been 
by the strength that had produced it. * Thou didst take 
me too much o’ the sudden, friend ; but give ime fair play. 
Let me up, and I will essay to wrestle with thee again.” 
* Weel, weel,”’ said Ian, coolly, * she may tak’ her aim 
laizier to rise, for her nanesell has plenty o’ sun afore her 
or night.” * Come on, thea,” said Mr Barclay, grappling 
again with his antagonist, and putting forth all his 
strength, which Ian allowed him full time to exert against 
him, whilst, in defiance of it all, he stood firm and un 
shaken as arock,  Noo'—doon she goes again!” said, 
lan, deliberately prostrating the laird a second time, ” am 
vif tat be na eneugh, she ll put her doon ta tird time, s¢ 
tat she'll no need nae mair puttens toon."’ “* No, ne. 

said the laird, panting, and, notwithstanding his defeat, 
much delighted not only with the exercise he had had, 
bat that he had at Jast discovered so potent an antagonist. 
* No. no, friend! enough for this bout. I own that tho 
art the better man. This is the first time that my back 
was ever Inid on the grass, Come away with me, 200 
fellow—thou shalt go home with me.” 


Jan sojourned for a fortnight with this valorows 
Quaker, before he returned to Strath-Connan, where 
re-edified his bothy, married, attended all the fairs, wed- 


dings, and merry-makings in the district, and dan 





Highland fling with infinite glee till far advanced in life. 
His last floor is very characteristic. Perhaps we have 
exalted Biy John too far above some of his romantic 
and heroic fellows in these volumes, who may be jusly 
deemed more worthy of the reader's attention. But @ 
the other tales, the interest is so close and thick-set, that 
it is impossible to break in upon them without injur 

mutilation of parts. We have therefore forborne * 
tracts, contented with warmly recommeyding the book. | 
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Illustrations of Human Life. By the Author of 
«“ Tremaine,” and “ De Vere.” 3 vols. Col. 


burn. 


Books of this description are great favourites with the 
class of readers approaching the closest in mind and cir- 
cumstances to their authors—that is, with the well-edu- 
cated, the elderly, the leisurely, the meditative, and some- 
what aristocratic description of the reading world. This 
is one of those classic and gentlemanly—perhaps old- 
gentlemanly—productions which suit this class to a wish, 
itstartles with no bold or original opinions, and wins 


philosophy and a gentle humanity, while it unconsci- 
ously flatters certain prejudices and tastes. Mr Ward 
frankly announces his motives for publication ; and they 
are the best by which any author could be actuated. He 
hopes that the experience and observation of a long /ife 
may afford something usefu/, if not amusing, to those who 
come after him. We believe that the published results of 
his observations and reflections may prove both instruc- 
tive and entertaining. His gentlemanly and purely 
English characters, each touched, withal, by a peculiar 
and individual humour—his soothing or inviting land- 
scapes—and snug and well-appointed English domiciles 
and regulated ways of life—are very engaging in these 
desultory essays, and carry us back to Addison and 
Steele, and, if we may presume to compare small things 
with great, the Mirror Club of our own country. The 
first portion of the volumes is occupied with the author's 
beau vieal of a statesman. Atticus having acted an hon- 
ourable part in the state, quits the world before it quits 
him; retires to the quiet enjoyments of a refined taste 
and calm thoughts of an hereafter, No temptations of 


tabdition car re hi 0 i ved, philosophic, | *%°,* > . : 
’ ion can allure him from his beloved, philosophic, | of his saddle hung the bedies of some four or five hares, 


aud independent mode of life. His resolution of retire- 
ment is as invincible as that of Earl Spencer. Under 
the general title of “* St Lawrence,’”’ the most remarkable 
of English ghost-stories and supernatural interpositions 
of Providence are drawn together, Many more dreams 
ard visions equally well authenticated might, we sup- 
pose, have been gathered, and yet the moot point of 
second causes remains as obscure and undecided as ever, 


With this perplexing topic is connected disquisitions on | 


free-will and necessity, the existence of moral and physi- 
cal evil, and similar abstruse questions, in which the 


anthor’s opinions triumph in the course of the argument | 


sustained by his personages. The remaining part of the 
work, which is entitled, ‘* Fielding ; or, Society,” is less 
ave and solemn, though equally didactic. There is no 
ot to be unravelled, and only the barest thread of story 
wedful to link the sketches of society together. Field- 
ing, a descendant of the great Fielding, and of a similar 
cast of mind, after a train of experiences and disappoint- 
ments in lite, sets off upon a tour through England, 
waich has an object quite new among modern tourists. 
He wishes to ascertain whether happiness or misery, upon 
the whole, predominates in life. The business of his 
journey leads him to mingle in all sorts of society, and to 
extend his observation to every individual that crosses 
his path. He is rather unfortunate with the low Re- 
formers and growlers whom he chances to encounter, 
but more happy with the order of squires, who, if some- 
what odd and eccentric in their habits of life and ways 
of thaking, are all estimable characters, kind landlords, 
ge “| country gentlemen, and respectable magistrates, 
‘er domestic establishments, if old-fashioned, are in all 
respects from the drawing-room or library to the cellar, 
from the gardens and stables to the poultry-yard and 
fe -pond—thoroughly wellappointed. Some of these rural 
*ulres are scholars; and all are more or less, in virtue of 
their education, tinctured with the love of polite letters, 
The following sketch approaches the Addisonian. Wash. 
ington Irving is not so sterling English. It is not 


a 


— = 


wlected, but taken as the first in order in Fielding's 
journey for an inquiry into the statistics of human happi- 
ness and misery. 
Fielding has left Oxford—where he does not, we think, 
happiness to predominate, though there was abundant 
foutent, learned leisure, and luxurious indolence. He is 
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riding towards Berkshire, aud (being a Tory) sorrowfally 
pondering the overthrow of those stately hives of drones 
which he has left behind, indulging the same feelings 
with which a well-beneficed abbot may have contemplated 
the impending destruction of the abbey upon which he 
mournfully looked back ; and in which, whatever became 
of the world without, and of what is called “ the mass of 
the people,” he and his friends had attained happiness 
enough in having “ Old wine to drink, old wood to burn, 
old books to read, and old friends to converse with.” The 
author of “ Tremaine” is, in short, a pensive and senti- 
mental alarmist; but this has little to do with his talents 


snd conciliates by a sustained tone of mild and indulgent | 484 writer, though it guides their direction more than 


enough, In the person of Fielding, he says— 


I was tired of my thoughts, when, of a sudden. over the 
brow of one of the downs, | beheld a company, tolera)ly 
large, both horse and foot, who came gallantly down t! 
steep after a brace of greyhounds, which I had not at first 
seen. They were in the midst of a fall course, which 
soon ended by the capture of their prey, almost under my 
horse’s feet. This brought me immediately in contact 
with some dozen of persons, gentlemen and others, one 
of whom, who scemed to be the master, greeted me with 
great civility. 

Ilis appearance was rather what we have read of, than 
what we now see, His large lapelled coat and slashed 
cuffs were ornamented with large plated buttons, on 
which were stamped the fizure of a horse and jockey. The 
coat was what is called of a sad colour, but mach en- 
livened by a scarlet waistcoat, with a streak of fur round 
the collar. This, and a very shallow-crowned hat, denot- 
ing a fashion of some forty or fifty years ago, formed 
his outward costume, There was, however, a great fresh- 
ness and good-nature in his countenance, and an eye un- 
commonly quick. He seemed abont fifty years of age. 
He was well mounted , and at both the bow and crupper 


which they bad taken that morning, and an attendant, 
who had a gold binding round his hat, something between 
a groom and a keeper, and was as well mounted as his 
master, bore as many spoils at bow and crupper too, 

The company having all assciubled, congratulated the 
squire onthe running of his dogs. “ Why. ay!” said he, 
* T never knew them behave better. Sir.’ he continued, 
addressing himself to me, * I think by your horse, which 
is as perfect at all points as | remember to have scen, 
you mnust be a sportsman; and I think you will say, you 
never saw a better double than that last.’ [ entirely 
assented, and praised the dogs so much that [ won the 
genlleman’s good-will, who, pulling out his watch, and 
perceiving it was four o'clock, moreover observing that 
they had had a very successful day, proposed going home, 
and in very civil terms asked me to accompany them. 

I was not sorry for the invitation, being, in truth, in 
need of a little diversion to my thoughts; to say nothing 
of my being tired of a monotonous ride, aud that my new 
acquaintance seemed to promise food for curiosity. I 
excnsed myself, therefore, in a very nolo epiacopart man- 
ner, and, though much obliged. said I must hasten to get 
to Newbury or Speenham to dinner. 

“If you have any engagement there,” returned the 
gentleman, “well! but if not, as Newbury is still some 
miles off, and you can put up with a round of beef, which 
will be on the table in half an hour, we shall be delighted 
to have your company.” Then, again surveying my horse, 
he said, * I think I never saw a more complete animal , 
there must be a good deal of the Arabian in him.” 

I did not diminish my consequence with Mr Heartfree, 
(for so, he told me, was his name, ) bey informing him that 
the animal had been bred by my father, in Yorkshire. 
Then adverting to his invitation, I allowed that | bad no 
particular engagement to prevent my accepting his hospi 
tality; “ only,” I said, looking round me, “* though this 
horizon is clear and pretty extensive, | do not see where 
anything so welcome as the repast you offer can be on 
table in half an hour.” 

“ If that be all,’ replied Mr Heartfree, “ two minutes 
shall decide for you.” 

And, in fact, in lews than that time, having got to the 
top of the bill, he pointed to a scene below, very img, 
and not uncommon, | found, in the Down coun such 
as in Dorsetshire and Salisbury Plain, A very narrow 
valley lay along the bottom, through which wound « rivu- 
let, on whose bank rose a squire’s house, s rustic church, 


a small parsonage, and, at a dozen spall cottages. 
Heartfree smiled to sce my look 7) maaan 
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discovery, which was like land to a ship at sea; and still 
more when a very sonorous bell from the house gave notice 
to the hamlet, that in half an hour the squire’s dinner 
would be on the table. 

“* Was I not exact,” said Heartfree, “ when I told you 
balf an hour? You hear the notice, and I hope will 
profit by it. Come,” said he, “ your steed shall be treated 
as he deserves ; I have no doubt he is of royal blood.” 

So saying, he dismounted . and, leading the way to some 
excellent stables, saw all the horses in their proper stalls, 
and two or three grooms, with brushes and white towels, 
ready to refresh them. All this while, his deportment 
was placid, having, indeed, an unaffected air of content 
and heartiness, mix«<} with great intelligence, without 





anything like that brusgerie sometimes attributed to | 


those country gentlemen who 
* Salute their mistress with a smack, 
And triends receive with thumps upon the back.” 

On entering a large wainscoted parlour in the house, 
plainly but comfortably furnished, we found company 
assembled. They chiefly consisted of those who had been 
present at the coursing, which I learned was a sort of 

veriodical sport, afforded by Heartiree once a month to 
his neighbours, who all seemed sincerely to respect him, 
not the less, I suppose, for his greyhounds and round of beef. 
The latter would have proved excellent to stomachs less 
hungry than ours , and it was well supported by tankards 
of that foaming native English liquor, which, though they 
beat us in wine, no foreign countries ever equalled. 

One very massive gentleman, a Mr Swillington, whose 
horse (certainly not an Arabian) I had admired for his 
elephant limbs, (very necessary to support the castle on 
his back.) paid such assiduous devotion to this old English 
beverage, that no one could wonder at the innmensity of 
the body which contained it. Upon my shewing admira- 
tion, | suppose, at the frequency of his homage, he said, 
“ Why, sir, perhaps it would not be the worse for you, 
who seem but athin sort of person, if you did so too. As 
for me, | am not ashamed of my John Bull propensities , 
and, like Boniface in the play, | eat my ale, drink my ale, 
and sleep upon my ale.” 

“And not the worse for it, I hope.” said Heartfree ; 
* at least, for that you get at Easington Hall: no stint 
of hops, though not a hop country.” 

Being asked my opinion of the beer by my fat friend, I 
replied with truth, that 1 had scarcely ever tasted any to 
equal, none to exceed it. 


We have no room for Squire Heartfree’s guests, clerical 
and social. When they had all departed, Fielding relates— 


T was lodged in a bed and bedroom of crimson damask, 
which he told me had been so fitted up upon the mar- 
riage of his grandfather and grandmother: “ for which,” 
said Heartfree, “ I have the greatest veneration on that 
account ; 80 I hope you will not think the race of gentle- 
men, any more than of horses, fast wearing out in this 
country.” And with this good-hnmoured remark, we 
parted for the night. 

The next morning, though at a very early hour, I found 
my host had made the tour of his stalbles—always his first 
duty , and he said he had the pleasure to tell me, Godol- 
phin (for so he was pleased to christen my steed) had fed 
very well, and was ready for anything I chose. * Hunt- 
ing, however,” he added, “ is unfortunately over ; cours- 
ing cannot be repeated after yesterday's long day; and | 
have no other lions.” , : . 

“ You want none,” T replied, as long as you have got 
this pretty place, and seemingly complete establishment 
to shew me ;—as I hope you will, as a crowning grace to 
all your hospitalities,”’ 

* Tam glad you like me.” returned he, © though I have 
been out of the world, 1] and my father before me, at least 
these sixty years.” / 

Upon expressing wonder at this, and wishing explana- 
tion, he said, his history was a very short one, and not 
worth explaining, even if it were not, as it was, necessary 
to go to breakfast, F 

Here the bell ringing loudly, we adjourned to the room 
where we had dined, and we sat down to a variety worthv 
of Scotland, and a plenty not exceeded in England. , 

I could as little help expressing my surprise at what he 
had hinted, that he and his father had been out of the 
world for sixty years, all which time, I presumed, had 
been ed at Easington. 

“ You are right,” said Heartfree ; “ and thaps rou 
may be surprised that I have never been in London but 
once ; for, at twenty years old. my father entered me at 





the Temple, with a view, not to make a fortune at the te 
but to prevent the race of Tony Lumpkins, as he called ).' 
being extended to the third and fourth generation.” —’ 

* And may I ask,” said I, “why his scheme ag ¢, 
the Temple did not succeed ?” 

“ The reason,” he replied, “ was very simple. | ha! 
been wholly educated in the country, in part at Rugby 
school, but chiefly at home, under our vicar’s father: ¢;, 


| whose son, a worthy unaffected man, very different from 


him you saw yesterday, I presented the living. At ang 
under these, I imbibed so strong a taste for freedom 
freedom of breathing, freedom of habits, manners, honre 
pursuits—in short, such an antipathy to constraint of any 
and every kind—that I was ready, like the savage whor 
they attempted to reclaim, to throw off my fine clothes, 
and run naked back to my woods. I had, besides, from 
the age of seven, been trained by my father himself t, 
every sort of country sport, to which I became as great » 
devotee as himself. After twelve, I always attended him 
to Ascot and clsewhere, and knew the names and charac. 
ters of most race-horses before I was fifteen ; and, on leay. 
ing Rugby, acted, if not as his huntsman, at least as his 
whipper-in. All these combined, made London appear 
to me not only without charms, but a prson, in whieh | 
was handcuffed, chained to the ground, and deprived of 
every sweet that liberty could give. : 

‘** You may suppose what I felt ; I who had been used, 
from my cradle, to roam the wide and pleasant fields, and 
breathe the fragrance of orchards, to be cooped up in what 
they call chambers, in fact, a dungeon ten feet square, 
almost under ground ; breathing smoke, and looking upon 
coal barges, and river mud.” 

** That was hard upon one of your turn,” said I; “ but 
surely you saw fine squares and houses, fine men and 
women ; and agreeable, and, in your designed profession, 
learned society 7” 

* Yes! all these; but, with my confirmed habits, al! 
more or less opposed and thwarted by my new way of 
life, they were altogether unbearable. As to fine honses, 
the best of them shewed nothing but gloom, except by 
candle-light ; and even now, when IT hear the mere name 
of a back room in a London house, looking upon sinks 
and seulleries, and not a tree, though with smoke-dried 
leaves, to vary the prospect, and compare it with these 
breezy downs and extensive views, the very thought of it 
makes me sick, 


To be short, Heartfree cut London, with all its plea- 
sures and pomps, lords and ladies. In the country, he 
lost his betrothed in early life, and ever afterwards 
remained a bachelor from choice. Indeed, all Fielding’s 
happy, kill-their-own-mutton squires, are bachelors, A 
singular crotchet seized Heartfree, who carried his notions 
of restricted commerce, or the no-trade system between 
“Old England” and other states, even farther than any 
Parliamentary old-world Tory, yet no farther than ia 
consistency they ought to go, 


The theory which engaged him to enthusiasm was, that 
everything we require or use, being the produce of land 
and labour conjoined, he, having land, might be as usefully 
as happily, employed in supplying all the rest. Not that 
by this he meant to turn handicraftsman, and be his own 
tailor, shoemaker, or blacksmith; but that he should be 
the producer of all that is called produce, for others to 
work upon. Accordingly, it was astonishing to observe 
the number of necessary, and even artificial wants he 
made his lands supply, chiefly owing to the taste he 


| for being always on the spot, and directing operations. 


His farm produced much more than the common 
viands ; “ef, mutton, and veal, malt, hops, flour, hay. 


and corn, » ‘Itry, and bacon in abundance, all excelent 


in their kind; but, over and above this, his sheep fur- 
nished cloth and blankets from their wool, and candi 
from their fat ; his oxen, leather from their hides , 
deer, sometimes a warm waistcoat for hunting in winter, 


and excellent soft and light boots for summer. 





too, of which he was rather proud, was lined entirely 
with hare skins of a peculiarly fine texture, owing, 
said, to the nature of their food on the short sweet gr 
of the downs ; and, to crown all, they had been cured by 
his own people at home. : 
His woods supplied fuel all over the house, of which 
he had generally a two years’ stock , and his 
duced everything an English garden could afford. ~ 
he would allow no glass, because his ambition ws 
confine himself to natural productions, He had, bew 
ever, attempted a vineyard, hitherto with doubtful se 
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cess; bat then his gooseberry wine, which T had tasted 
with pleasure at dinner, was, when iced, he thought, 
equal to champagne ;and many of his neighbours thought 
so too. His housekeeper had the credit of this, but still 
under his inspection , with the help of which all his ser- 
rants were trained to contribute something to these 

‘ects, in the life he had adopted. 

He had the best beds, all made of the feathers of his 

try-yard, which took two poe in drying ; he had 
even essaved flax and hemp, with a view to linen, which 
had failed. But no matter; he was employed, interested, 
and therefore independently happy. 

He owned, however, that there were two or three 
wants which were drawbacks to his scheme, because no 
ingenuity or perseverance could supply them : these were 
lemons, tea and sugar, coffee and brandy. “ When this, 
however, is the case,” he said, * our only remedy is to do 
without them. This I endeavour in the case of lemons ,; 
the brandy I consider a medicine, and within the class of 
the doctor's shop, which | don’t pretend to emulate ; and 
as to sugar, I have advanced so much in the adoption of 
honey, and will presently shew you such a eautiful 
apiary, that you will say it is not of much consequence.” 

I put in a word for tea and coffee, and added, for the 
sake of his neighbours who might be fond of smoking, 
tobacco. 

“ As for the last,” he said, “ I could easily raise it ; 
but it is a filthy thing, and I never myself smoke or take 
snuff.” 


Heartfree’s favourite author was ‘ Gervase Markham 
on Country Contentments,’? which he had massively 
bound, and clasped with silver. If he be alive still, he 
may have added ‘‘ Evelyn,” Jesse’s ‘‘ Gleanings,” and a 
few such works to his select library. After breakfast, he 
led Fielding 


To arange of stables, and an array of dog-kennels, which 
might have sufficed for a duke, and were much out 
of proportion to the house, which was comparatively 
small, Nothing could exceed their nicety or convenicnee ; 
and all the out-of-door people displayed an alacrity in 
shewing their departments, which was evidently the effect 
of their master’s taking such an interest init. We then 
visited a large out-house, which was called the labora- 
tory. Here were cheese-presses, cider-presses, a malt- 
mill, a bean-mill, and, adjoining, a carpenter's shop, a 
blacksmith’s forge, a venison-house, and wood-houses 
without number. He then shewed me the apiary, which 
indeed was most pleasant. It stood under the shelter of 
an old stone wall, on the side of a clear running brook, 
and in the middle of a plot of about half an acre of 
ground, set thick with all sweet herbs, wild flowers, and 
buck-wheat, beginning to bloom, on which these interest- 
ing insects seemed to fasten by thousands. 

“Here,” said Heartfree, * over and above the honey 
you had at breakfast, you have the material of those 
yellow tapers, the colour of Which so moved your curio- 
sity last night.” 

In fact. the clear, unadulterated lights in the parlours 

of Easington, all took their rise from this agreeable 
Fpot. 
_ At the end of the enclosure, the brook enlarged itself 
into a stream, shewing every pebble, and numerous trout, 
atthe bottom. Here was a young lad, in all the eager- 
wess of what the moralist Paley calls that cheerful soli- 
tude, fishing ; cheerful in reality, though dull in appear- 
ance, because an emblem of hope which never abandons 
you. 


“It is my keeper's son,” said Heartfree, “ and at dinner 
you shall judge if the young fellow’s labour has been 
thrown away, When we return to the house I will shew 
you a room which our people call Fisherman's Hall. 
It is full of nets, and rods, and flies for every different 
poath, and almost every different time of day , all made 
m ourselves, and affording much knowledge, I assure 

In Heartfree’s village, though there is one truculent Re- 
former, purely of the author’s own creation, the loyal 
and high-ehurch rustics are tolerably comfortable, shew 
freat respect for the clergy, and set at defiance Sir Andrew 
Agnew and his puritanical bills, Morning service was 
Past, and all 


PB rest of the day 1 peaceably, and at one 
“then I might add merrily ; for at that hour, divers 
*own dishes, full of hot savours, smoked, under the 
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conduct of many a neat-handed Phillis, who bore them, 
each from the bake-house to her family ; which made the 
Sunday still more what it ought always to be, a day of 
gladness as well as of prayer. 

This enjoyment of the Sabbath by the lower orders of 
the community, has always appeared to me one of the 
rays of real pleasure belonging to their lot, which tend 
towards a balance of happiness between them and the 
rich ; who, from every day being Sunday with them, ean 
have no knowledge of it. But all pride and pleasure 
are, with the poor, resolvable into Sunday. 

In fine, nothing could be more orderly, or apparently 
contented, than the rustics of this hamlet: where. to 
quote the pleasing description of Gray, writing of Grass- 
mere—* All was neatness and happy poverty, in its sim- 
plest and most engaging attire.” 


Tories as Heartfree and Fielding are, they could, on 
many points, have sworn concord with Jacobinical Cob- 
bett ; for they alike detest the economists, the upstart Jews, 
whether Christian or Hebrew, and the manufacturing 
system. Heartfree’s residence was but sixty miles from 
London ; but he said— 


My neighbours are of a simpler sort and character 
than in richer, more enclosed, or more populous counties— 
such as Middlesex, Hertfordshire, a parts of Kent and 
Essex, where villas start up almost as plentiful as trees, 
and London pours forth all its myriads of insects of an 
hour, born of a sun-beam, and who scarcely know how 
they came there. 


T am quite aware of all the convincing arguments of the 
economists, the upholders of stocks, and the enemies of 
the rights of primogeniture, as well as of small farma, to 
the increase, you will say, of our wealth, and the destruc- 
tion of our kindly feelings. But wealth and happiness, 
young as you are, I need not tell you, are not the same 
thing. Let the money calculaters prove ever so clearly, 
that more wealth will flow into our coffers for it, I never 
was, and never will be, a friend to the destruction of small 
farms. And why? If it enrich any one, it is only him 
who was rich before, while it reduces an industrious 
class, comparatively low, indeed, in circumstances, but 
high in their little pride of what they thought independ- 
ence, to the servile lot of mere labourers. 

How feelingly did poor Goldsmith, seventy years ago, 
portray this !— 

** One only master grasps the whole domain, 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 


lil fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


One of these cold theorists came once to visit me. I 
received him as well as I could, and was rewarded, in the 
next Sunday paper, by seeing my whole life criticised, 
and my amusements decried as being mere encourag: 
ments to idleness, and disabling so many persons as were 
employed from lecing profitable to the state. They added 
nothing, it was said, to the value of cither labour or pro- 
duce—consequently ought to be reformed. I shall be 
glad to know of the monied interest, as they call them- 
selves, what additions of wealth are derived from the 
legions of stockbrokers, clerks, and accountants, all busy 
from morning till night, not in profitable production, but 
in the service of gamblers, quite as much sharpers as the 
blacklegs of the hells, but who, because they throng the 
city, are deemed men of business, and therefore of value ? 
These immense and overgrown excrescences have already 
destroyed almost all that remains of that character which 
you are pleased to call patriarchal, and which you so 
ove ; and you may look in vain for it, not merely sixty 
miles from London, but I verily believe six hundred, if 
the Highlands of Scotland extend so far. Certain it is, 
that to the Land's End to the we@, and beyond the 
Percies to the north; all over the once rural Yorkshire 
and Lancaster, and even the pastoral Wales, you will find 
as many manufacturers, soap-boilers, and sugar-bakers, 
as squires, in a fox-hunt , squires are at least turned 
bankers ; and all bankers are squires, Accordingly, a 
relation of mine lately wrote me word, that, calling at « 
great provincial house with a bill he wished changed, he 
found a friend of his, who bad just won the Derby, and 
whom he had left at Epsom, with a pen behind 4 ear 
pone his ledger. Some time after, he fell in with a 
unt, where the fox was run to earth; and he made up 
to a bevy of scarlet coats who were in eager discourse, a 
he supposed, upon the best mode of unkennelling him. 
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em all discussing the dividend on the estate 
vt tyne of the hounds, of one of the oldest families 
in the county, but whose house of business had become 


bankrapt, and his whole property was ordered to be 


“ This is but a poor picture,” said I, “ of the present 
state of society; but.I trust, a little overcharged, You 
surely would not condemn trade ?” 

* God forbid ! but I would not promote it to the pitch 
it has reached, if it only added to the wealth, not to the 
happiness of a nation.” 

* What,” said I, “ could England do without it 7” 

* Do as the natives do on the continent, who have 
comparatively none ; but who contrive to spend millions 
at our expense, and to be happier than we are, in the 
proportion of millions to hundreds.” 

Our author is, by the way, an ardent admirer of cer- 
tain German princes, and of the condition and character 


of the German people; and if what he avers be correct, | 


and the cause the one assigned, we also should admire 
those paternal or patriarchal princes—kept moderate 
and benevolent by narrow revenues, no civil list, and a 
stinted territory. 

The ladies will feel much interest in Fielding’s observa- 
tions upon the marriages or couplings of the pairs that 
fell under his observation. One pair was that great 
Grecian and logician, Dr Testwood, and Mrs Aspasia 
Pinchbeck, who was close on his heels, in every way, we 
imagine, save darning his stockings, They parted, dur- 
ing the honeymoon, in a dispute about the Jertium Quid, 
In another case, a woman of genius married a rich dunce, 
She lamenteil that she had married a fool; he that he had 








commonwealth. The work is composed by James Mudia, 
Esq., a late magistrate of New South Wales ; the inform. 
ation is therefore, in all probability, accurate, and the 
disgusting romance of Australian life anything save fiction, 
Mr Mudie is, however, not altogether above the sphere 
or atmosphere of the jealousies, partiaiities, and preju. 
dices of his locality ; yet, in connexion with the late dis. 
cussions in Parliament regarding this penal colony, h’s 
work is of value. He is a Reformer in more senses than 
one, and the abuses which he points out by name and guy. 
name cannot be permitted to go unquestioned, yj, 
strictures would, however, have been far more effacty,) 
had he steered clear of much personal and extraneons 
matter, chiefly interesting to the ex-Magistrate himselg 
Among “ The Felonry” the strictly aristocratic notions 
of the old world are kept up. Thus, Luke Dillonothe 
brutal, unmanly ruffian transported for the most atroci. 
ous of crimes—instead of being set to hard labour, like a 
sneaking poor thief, goes at large, quite the fine gentle. 
man of New South Wales, and as such is noticed by all his 
countrymen and cousins in office. He now lives luxuri. 
ously in Sydney, a regular Australian Exquisite, daily 
exhibiting himself in the streets as the glass of fashion, 
and a regular frequenter of the billiard-rooms and theatre, 
Why, Lord de Roos, in his voluntary exile, is a degraded 
man compared with Luke Dillon.—Regiments will be 
striving which henceforth shall get to Australia, and how 


_ long they shall remain there, as long as the officers are 


wedded a shrew, They did not separate, but gave din. | 


ners, at which the wife did not conceal her contempt, nor 
the husband his hatred. A philosopher married a fair, 
young, cheerful girl, ignorant of all that he most valued. 
He proposed, however, to teach her; but found out, too 
late, “that the practical Paley was right, when he said 


appointed police magistrates, and receive £300 a-year for 
this duty, in addition to their pay. Here is one abuse, 


Austria and the Austrians. Colburn. 2 vols. 
This account of Austria and the Austrians—to which 


_ we particularly direct the attention of such of our readers 
as labour under the prevailing want of knowledge re. 


that a wife without power or disposition to differ with | 
| his own stores whatever information was to be found 


| in foreign or native writers upon Austria, and has thus 


+h) 


her husband, ‘ moost be soomthing vary flat. 
Another couple was the Countess Z, and her Earl, 
whom she tormented with fond anxiety. 
Whether the Earl thought so, it is not for me to decide; 
it is certain it sometimes cost him dear, and when he 
— asamong dispnting divines he sometimes did, 


lis disbelief of Free Will, all thought him sincere. My | 


business, however, is with his married life, and the various 
lessons it afforded me asa candidate for marriage my- 
se'f, My first was occasioned by a message sent him at 
a dinner, by her own footman, who delivered it aloud: 
* My lord, my lady desires you will not drunk so much 
champagne, as it disagrees with you.” My next arose 


specting the country and people treated of—is written in 
a series of letters. Besides making use of his eyes, ears, 
and understanding, the traveller has diligently added to 


greatly enhanced the value and authority of a work 
which is the best popular account of an important Ex- 
ropean state that we have seen. The book abounds in 
anecdotes and don mots, and is written in an easy and 
elegant style. It is painful and most mortifying to find 


| so many late travellers concurring to place the comfort 


from another message in another place, requesting his | 
| Essays on the Principles of Charitable Institu 


mp would not lean his head against a wall, as it 
was cold, and he had so little hair, My third occurred 


on a race-ground, where the Earl, who sometimes liked | 


to be without his hat, had purposely taken it off. A 


footman was immediately dispatched, not only desiring | 


my lord to put his hat on, but with orders to put it on 
for him if he refused. Whether all these things told with 
him, as indicative of the best of wives, as all her family 
called her, [know not; but when she died, his escape 
from thraldom manifested itself in a manner not to be 


inistaken, It seems there was a bed-chamber with yellow | 


hangings, which he partienlarly wished to inhabit, and 
which she particularly resolved not to allow him. This 
went on for two years; and the first, indeed only words 
he uttered when her death was announced, were—* | 
will sleep in the yellow room to-night.” 


_ After these things, it is not surprising that all Field- 
ing’s comfortable country gentlemen are bachelors, 

The slight specimen we have given, is sufficient to denote 
the object and style of the work. Its twaddle—for there 
is a considerable mixture of what we consider an agree- 
able quality in such books—is always amiable ; and its 
nonsensical Toryiem, while it gratifies the old ladies, can 
do neither much harm nor good to any one else, 


The Felonry of New South Wales. 

We have all; heard of the aristocracy, and democracy, 
and oligarchy, &e. &c. &e. of different countries : but new 
conditions and circumstances demand new words to 
describe them, and here is the “Felonry” of a society 
wade its distinguishing feature, and a new order in the 
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and happiness---and indeed the whole social existence---0t 
the untaxed though unfranchised people of France and 
Germany so high in the seale, when compared with the 
uneasy condition of the labourers and manufacturers of 
England. 


tions 

Are written by a benevolent person, an opponent on prin- 
ciple to poor-lawa, casual charities, and eleemosynary 
institutions of every description. The writer, of courte, 
proposes many plans for ameliorating the condition of 
the poor, independently of all charities, and is a great 
admirer of Dr Chalmers’ theories. He has many stories 
to tell of impostors among the poor, and of their drunk- 
enness, imprudence, bad cookery, bad management of 
fuel, &c. Ac. We hear too much of these things. In 
managing a labourer's income to the best practicable, 
if not possible, advantage, we would back a labouret’s 
wife against a council of political economists, aided by 4 
board of poor-law commissioners, Instead of teaching 
the industrious classes how to appropriate their wage 
why do not those kind individuals begin, by fully securing, 
in the first place, to the poor man the gains of his labear, 
abstracted by a bread-tax and other grinding taxation, ! 

leave the expenditure of his earnings to his own discreti®, 


The Poor-Law Question 

Has produced soine books and a variety of pamphlets 
pro and con, as might naturally be expected in & period 
of agitation. Since we have a formal Parliamentary 
inquiry into the working of the new law—which we @™ 
sider neither quite so good, nor yet altogether 80 bad sf 
it is called—our consideration of the contemporary ps™ 
phiets may be suspended,  ~ 
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The British Reformer, and Primitive Church 
Advocate. No. I. Edinburgh: Oliphant & 
Son. London: Hamilton & Adams. 

This brochure is trifling in itself; but it comes recom. 
mended to us by the previous writings of the author, and 
by the project of more important works which it an- 
pounces. The author of the “ British Reformer’? is a 

‘otic Irishman, of liberal, if somewhat eccentric 
opinions. Of his work, entitled “ Ireland in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” we have so imperfect a personal know- 


ledge, that we must be contented to trust to the opinion | 


of the London newspaper press, which is highly laudatory. 
The Morning Herald, The True Sun, The Sunday 
Times, and The Weekly Dispatch bear concurrent testi- 


mony to the patriotic and liberal views which Mr | 
of his country's | 


Atkinson entertains on the subject 
wrongs and sufferings, and on the best mode of removing 
the existing evils, and applying remedial measures. The 
plan of the ** British Reformer” is not stated with suf- 


ficient precision, and is too much mixed up with personal | 


matters, to enable us to judge of its ultimate object ; but 
the rough materials of the larger and more important 
work, for which subscriptions are now being received by 
several respectable booksellers in Edinburgh, are thus 


described by Lord Jeffrey, who has been more fortunate, | publisher or editor, who places these Ana among the best 


and, probably, more patient than ourselves :— 

“Thave looked, though I am aware but superficially, 
over Mr Atkinson's three volumes on Ireland, and am 
«atisfied that, if he could condense and revise the minute 
statistical information they contain, and retrench some of 
the eloquence with which he has too often overlaid very 
swund opinions, in the speculative parts of the work, he 
might produce a very useful and interesting performance, 
onthe most important of ail subjects to which the atten- 
tion of the United Kingdom can now be directed. 

I’, JEFFREY. 

“ Edinburgh, 2d January 1837. 

Lord Jetirey and the late Solicitor-General are at the 
head of a list of subscribers for the projected work, which, 


and «he patriotic author, we trust to see a large one. 
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no possibility of one girl in ten thousand being quite free 
of deformity, upon the modern system of dress, or of 
having two shoulders or sides to match. There is, how. 
ever, healing balm for young ladies, in the corseé of # 
certain Mrs Nicolas Geary, whom Mr Coulson lauds 
accordingly for her beautiful invention. 


Conversations on Nature and Art 

Is a series of dialogues carried on in a family circle, 
chiefly upon subjects of natural history ; a useful knot. 
ledge book, in short, mixed with a little of the enler- 
taining kind. No particular arrangement is observed ; 
, but the knowledge communicated is exact, and gleaned 
from the best suurces, 
Old Friends in New Dresses. Smith & Elder. 

We have here a new edition of Sharpe's metrical para- 
phrases of Esop'’s and of many other fables, or ofd frien ‘s 
tn new dresses, The work is already well known. This 
edition is embellished with a variety of lively and appro- 
priate vignettes. 


Johnsoniana. 

Under the above title, Albemarle Street has sent forth 
an exceedingly handsome and highly decorated Table- 
Book. But this is only one of its merits; and we are 
disposed to concede to the utinost extent the claims of the 


They indeed 
“ torm one of the richest collections of materials for think- 
ing that can be pointed out in literature.” They comprise 


, all that is memorable of the intellectual affluence, the con- 


versational power, and the wit and wisdom of Johnson 
which Boswell had not gleaned, and which have been col- 
lected by Mrs Thrale, Miss Hawkins, Miss Reynolds, 
Hannah More, Miss Burney, Hawkins, Windham, Hoole, 
and the whole of his admirers and satellites. Johnson him- 
self made the fairest estimate of works of this kind, when 
he said to Sir John Hawkins—* Books that you may 


_ carry to the fire, and hold readily in your hand, are the 


Agricultural Distress ; its Cause and Remedy. | 


By William Ibbotson. Effingham Wilson. 

The title of this little treatise does not nearly embrace 
the topics of which it treats. It is the plain and sensible 
discourse of a well-intentioned man upon different 
branches of political economy ; sound in the main in prin- 
ciple, but dealing, perhaps, too much in generalities to 
effect the writer's purpose in the readiest way. To the 
busy or impatient, we recommend beginning at the Me. 
capiululation. 


Sxetch of the Commercial Resources, and Mone. 


faryand Mercantile System of British India. | 


Smith & Elder. 


This pamphlet or thin volume will be of interest to a 
sarge Class of persons, We take for granted that the 
“cts are accurately stated. The suggestions for improve- 
ments, and for the establishment of an Indian bank, are 
+t least deserving of examination. 


, A Pocket Guide to Commercial Book-keeping, 
rae been published by M’Phun of Glasgow, who has 
Ey something handy for everybody's pocket. This tiny 
emcee is of the smallest of them, and cannot possibly 
; sufficient for a thorough-bred commercial book-keeper. 
pe we bezin with primers and spelling-books before we 
: to dictionaries; so the Lilliputian guide may have 
“8 Uses, 
4 Second Edition, enlarged, of Coulson’s De- 
Sormities of the Chest and Spine. London: 
Thomas Hurst. 


‘ bis ‘sa clever work; more popular than medical ; 
Sa least, perfectly intelligible to sensible mothers, 
ao guard against deformity in their growing 
an neat consequent disease ; ard against the thousand 
tae mischiets of tight stays to themselves. The 
ti Of stays, as seen in the skeleton busts of their vic- 
=e 4“ Wuly horrible. The feet of the Chinese women 

Joke to the squeezed waists of our ladies ; and we see 


' son's other friends. 


| bust, is exquisite; and there are two full-lengths. 





' A eo | most useful, afterall. . . . 
for the sake of the important subject of which it treats, | : 


Such books form the 
mass <f general and easy reading. A man will be 
tempted to go on when he wou!d be frightened at books 
of a larger size, and of a more erudite appearance.” 
Among the many excellent portraits are those of Mr and 
Mrs Thrale, from Reynold’s paintings; Topham Beau- 
clerk ; Flora Macdonald, whom we never saw before in 
picture; Boswell in different aspects ; and several of John- 
There are also four or five likenesses 

One engraving, from Nolleken’s 
The 
volume is, in short, studded with portraits, Johnsonic 
views, autographs, and fac-similies of letters from distin- 
guished persons; and is, altogether, a most desirable ac- 
quisition to the too short list of elegant and companion- 
able books, of which the contents are of first-rate value, 
It is proper to observe that, though the elegance of form, 
and many of the engravings are new, the work iteelf 
has already appeared in two volumes of a supplement 
to Croker’s edition of Boswell's “ Life of Johnson,” 
edited and annotated by Mr Croker. 


of the sage himself, 


NEW NOVELS. 

The “ Illustrations of Society” on hardly be classed 
among ordinary novels, nor yet the “ Highland Rambles ;” 
yet there is an unfailing supply. Among the mort 
noticeable are--- 

The Posthumous Memoirs of a Peeress ; or, the 
Days of Fox, Colburn, 

A lively and clever work, edited by Lady Charlotte 
Bury ; though her Ladyship has certainly nut overlaid 
the text, either with the number or weight of her notes. 
Many of the scenes in this romance---for we must con- 
clude it to be a fiction---are highly-wrought and deeply 
pathetic---the very tragedy of domestic life. We warmly 
recommend the book, as among the best of its class that 
has lately appeared. 


Piso the Prafect ; or, The Ancients off their Stilts, 
Is another able romance, which cleverly developes 
train of moral and political lessons. The idea is 

and felicitous; but the author has hunted it up and 
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down, and fairly exhausted it at last. The seamy side 
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incident, and dramatic situations, and laughingly 
exposed. The work, moreover, shews considerable learn- 


ing; and may be useful to youth as a corrective or anti- | 


dote to classic fallacies ; but its general effect is impaired, 
the herd of writers of respectable mediocrity, who ma 


from the length to which it is drawn out. “ The Wis- 
dom of our Ancestors” would form another equally fertile 
subject fur @ romance of similar construction. 


« Almack’s Revisited.” 3 vols. 

If novels are not so good as they ought to be, the fault, 
we suspect, lies mainly with a “ discerning public ;’’ for 
never before was there so much talent directed to their 
composition, and that, too, of a highly respectable order. 
In many of this class of books we discover strong indi- 
cations of genius; but the want of time and pains, caused, 
we fear, by a rate of remuueration not materially higher 
than the price of Irish labour, sends out many of those 
ephemeral works unequal, unfinished, and incomplete. 
In the opening chapters of the * Married Unmarried” — 
a catch-trap circulating-library title—there are both 
characters and writing of very high promise; and the 
same thing holds of many detached sketches and inci- 
dents; though, as a whole, the book is disjointed, in- 
coherent, and inconclusive. The writer inclines strongly 
to the good old school of Fielding, and yet he runs into 
the wildest and most improbable train of incidents. His 
coach-drivers and men on the road, his strolling vaga- 
bonds, bar-maids, recruiting sergeants, and so forth— 
where he selects from the ordinary staple of humanity, 
and casts romance overboard—are true to nature. Some 


of them are memorable specimens of executive art, 

family of the Turkey merchant, Figmat, and his wig 
and daughter, are a group highly worthy of remem. 
brance. The scenes in the village work-house, the rp. 
surrection-man, and menagerie-keeper, have a rude force 
aad truth of ‘detail, which, however revolting, must be 
felt; and we, therefore, consider it due, even in so abrupt 
a notice as this, to distinguish the anonymous author from 


however, be better received in the market, from the infiy. 


_ ence of a name, or the patronage of a colerie, 
The Married Unmarried. By the Author of , 


In History and Biography, 

We have, from the pen of Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq., 

“ Life of Henry VIIL,” forming, to the English reader 

one of the most interesting volumes of the “ Edinba { 
_ Cabinet Library ;” and the Sixth Volume of « Tytler’s 
| History of Scotland,” which, as it treats of the important 
epoch when the Reformation was perfected and consgoli. 
dated, we reserve until we shail have an opportunity of 
going deeper into its contents. The life and age of Henry 
VIII., comprising so many illustrious characters and 
splendid events, beginning in Court pageants and the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, and ending in dungeons and 
charnel-houses, is replete with interest—a rapid and bril. 
liant succession of varied scenes and striking incidents 
that gives the reader no pause. 





** We are compelled to defer notices of several 
valuable works in the present month, acting upon 
| our canon of keeping those over which are of 
enduring interest. 





POLITICAL 
PARLIAMENT. 


ings of the House of Commons, convinces us of the 
necessity of speedily obtaining another reform bill, 
which will really make the Members of the legislature 
what they affect to be—the representatives of the people. 
The session is now more than half elapsed, and not a 
single measure has been carried, or even passed through 
the Commons, of any benefit to the people. Some pri- 
vate bills, for the advantage of members of the aristo- 
cracy and of jobbing individuals, have been carried ; 
while bills and motions for tne ballot—the abolition of 
the law of primogeniture—for expelling the Bishops from 
the House of Lords—for discontinuing the flogging of the 
arw y—for reducing the absurd and excessive taxes on soap 
and tobacco—for repealing the newspaper stamp—for 


giving rate payers in counties the management of their | 
own funds—have been contemptuously and triumphantly | 


rejected. Canada, and, through her, the whole North 
American colonies, have been insulted, though not yet 
coerced; and two or three measures are in progress to 
that state of maturity which is necessary to prepare them 
for being kicked out by the Lords. What worse would 
the people of this country have been had Parliament never 
assembled this session ? 

It is in vain to talk about Reform of the Lords, or of 
the finality of the Reform Bill. We have got but one in- 
stalment of the reform of the Commons; and that instal- 
ment will soon be wrested from us, and matters go back 
to their original state of corruption, unless other instal- 
ments be secured. The Lords can only be reformed 
through @ farther reformed House of Commons. It 


must not be forgotten how the Reform Bill itself was | 
carried. In the old Tory Parliament, the second read- | 
ing had only a majority of one; and it was not till an | 


appeal was made to the people by a new election, and 
until the ministry had resigned, and were furced back on 


REGISTER. 


.( apprehended from the Lords, were the people properly 
EveERy additional month’s observation of the proceed. | 


represented. A few of their Lordships may be very bold, 
as well as very absurd persons ; but the result of contests 
between the aristocracy and democracy in other countries, 
has not been overlooked by the peerage ; and few of them 
have any inclination to set out on their foreign travels, 
and leave their estates to confiscation. Whenever they 
cease to be backed by a powerful minority in the Com- 
mons, the House of Lords will become a very easily 
managed body. The influence of the Whig and Tory 
oligarchy over the House of Commons was only weak- 
ened by the Reform Act, not destroyed ; and many snvg 
_ horoughs were left, which provide seats for those who ap- 
pear to think the chief use of Parliament is to tax and 
punish the people. Harwich and Thetford, for example, 
have only 160 electors each, and there are ten boroughs 
returning twenty Members, the total number of electors 
in which is only 2,411; while there are other ten with 
_ 86,072 electors, which return only a like number of 
| Members. 265 Members are returned by constituence 
under 1060 each. The composition of the House 4 
just what might be expected with such cenetit 
Of knights, baronets, honourables, and nobility, ¥* 
have 122, and 167 soldiers and sailors—persons in the 
pay of government, and whose promotion depends up 
their subserviency to the ministers of the day. We @® 
not help thinking that such persons are sin 
out of place in a legislative assembly ; they have g%* 
the worst of all possible educations for legislating for 
freemen. Their business is to enforce the laws 
to make them. Of placemen, we have 51 ; of patrons o 
church livings, 84; and of West India proprietors 
whose benefit the pernicious sugar monopoly is mnain- 
tained, there are 14. Then we have of ba 
no doubt, looking up in expectation, through their sab 
serviency to one or other section of the oligarchy, t@ _ 
office of Chief Justice or Lord Chancellor-—55. 


the aristocracy by the people, that the hostile peers short, there are in Parliament 578 Members—five-si70 
diminished from 199 to 22! There is no danger to be of the whole---who have, in one way or another, #8 
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verse interest to the people, and whose only chance of pro. 
otion in their professions, or of maintaining the mon- 
jes they now enjoy, is by courting the favour of the 
higher classes---those classes which the House of Lords re- 
t, and which it is the permanent duty of a Com- 
mons’ House to watch over and control. 

Hence, it happens, that, when once elected, the Members 
give themselves no more concern about their constituents, 
than just to take care to do nothing to endanger their 
return at the next election. They know that the electors 
have not the power, which they ought to possess, of recall- 
ing the authority by which they represent them, and of 
dismissing them at pleasure. Thus we have instances of 
persons —Andrew Johnston, for example—persisting, ses- 
sion after session, in sitting as a member for a particular 
place, the consthuency of which he has a perfect convic- 
tion he does not in any way represent. Thus, we see 
that the majority of the Members utterly neglect their 
duties ; a great proportion of the most important busi- 
ness being transacted when thirty, forty, or fifty Mein. 
bersonly are present. For example, the Army Estimates, 
amounting to between five and six millions, were voted 
by a house of fifty-nine Members; there being only eleven 
Members to support Mr Hume in his motion to reduce 
the Army by 10,000 men, the number at present being 
higher than it was under the tyrannical Castlereagh’s 
reign. The law of primogeniture had seventy..five Mem. 
bers to discuss it; the newspaper stamp, 123; the County 
Rates Bill, 261; and we find many other questions of still 
greater importance, treated with equal contempt and in- 
difference. On the first day after the Easter Recess, there 
was not a sufficient number to form a house ; and business 
of vital consequence to the country is almost weekly de- 
layed, or postponed from session to session, because forty 
Members out of 658 cannot be got to attend to their duty. 
Why do not the constituencies call their representatives 
to account for such gross negligence? If it is so great an 
honour and so great a favour to be sent as a representa- 
tive (9 Parliament, why are the duties of the appointment 
*) shamefully overlooked ’ We believe the real reason is, 
that the representatives are not remunerated, and, in this 
astance, as in every other, the old adage holds good— 
“Work tor nothing is good for nothing.” Were the 
‘epresentatives paid, the constituencies would never sub- 
mit to be treated as they are at present, and the business 


of the country would be conducted in a very different 
wanner. 


m 


ENGLAND. 

REDUCTION OF TAXATION.—There being a surplus 
revenue of about two millions and a half on the year 
ending Sth April, various projects for its application in 
'e reduction of taxation have been brought forward. 
Numerous petitions have been sent to Parliament forthe 
tepeal of the window-daty ; a tax which is not so objec- 
‘onabie in itself_being in some measure of the nature of 
‘ property tax—-as by the unjust mode of its collection. 
The tax is not levied in Ireland at all, for what reason 
would be difficult to explain. In England, the gross 
“lection is about £1,200,000; in Scotland, between 
£10,000 and £80,000. It presses with undue severity on 
= middle classes, A person who has ten windows pays 
<':48,and for every additional window 8s, 3d. and 
Od. alternately, till the number reaches thirty-nine ; 
bethen pays 4s. Id. for each additional window till the 
Sumber reaches 100, when another reduction takes place 


l ie 2 > . 
bi 180; and only Is. 6d. for every window above that 


hum ber, 
rent are exempted; and every farmer contrives to free 
‘wo rooms from the tax by painting *“* Dairy” on the door 
of one, and «« Cheese-room™ on thatof another. In prac- 
“ee also, clergymen, at least those in the country—how- 
ever extensive the house they occupy—pay no window- 
“uty. Instead of repealing the tax, a bill should be 
——— in extending it to Ireland, and making all houses 

"ing more than four windows pay 2s. 6d. per window 
br st any exemption or limitation; but, if this cannot 
ee and the tax collected fairly, it ought unquestion- 

Y to be repealed. The tax on fire insurances—3s. per 


nt. when the insurance is only Is. 6d—is 3 most per- 
NO. ILl.—VoL. Iv. 


Then all tenants paying less than £200 a-year | 
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nicions mode of raising revenue; preventing all classes 
from resorting to insurance so much as they ought, and 
the lower orders from insuring altogether. There is 
scarcely a year in which great misery is not occasioned, 
in every large town, by want of insurance, The gross 
collection in England is about £1,100,000; in Scotland, 
£60,000 ; in Ireland, 39,000. Now that the landowners 
have exempted the buildings on their farms, and their 
crops, farm-stock, and implements from all insurance 
duty, they surely could not object to a reduction of the 
tax on property of other kinds to one-half of its present 
amount, the more especially as the probability is that the 
revenue would not be injured by such a reduction. The 
soap-tax is another exaction by which £800,000 is an- 
nually drawn from the people of Great Britain, but from 
which the Irish are also exempted. This of itself is a 
sufficient reason for its repeal. That an immense quan. 
tity of soap is smuggied from Ireland, as well as made 
clandestinely in this country, there can be no sort of 
doubt; and a reduction of the duty, combined with ex. 
tension of the tax to Ireland, would unquestionably in- 
crease instead of diminishing the revenue. But the taxes 
which most severely press on the middle and working 
classes, though no motion is made tor their repeal, are 
those on tea and sugar. It is a very moderate family 
indeed which does not consume thirty-five ibs. of tea and 
two cwts, of sugarin the year. Taking the duty on the 





former at 2s. Gd, per lb. we have . 44 7 6 
And the duty on the latter is 27s. per ewt. 214 0 
> } 4 


But, were we allowed to import sugar from the East 
Indies and toreign colonies, we might have it much 
cheaper, there being a prohibitory duty on foreign sugar 
of 633. a-cwt. We believe that many persons pay more 
than £7 of tea and sugar tix who ocenpy houses not 
assessed for the window-duty ; and no one having fewer 
than twenty-four windows pays so mach for window 
duty, 

Mrs FItZHERBERT.—The death of this lady has 
caused quite a sensation among the higher ranks, with 
whom, as well as with the Court, she seems to have been 
in habits of great intimacy ; and she is said to have been 
much respected! She was of a very respectable family ; 
and. previous to her notorious connexion with the Prince 
of Wales, she had been married, so that she could not plead 
youth and inexperience as an excuse for her profligacy. 
Her conscience, like that of Henry the Eighth’s, was of 
that peculiar description which required the farce of a# 
marriage between Elis Royal Highness and her; although 
she must have known that it was illegal, and totally use- 
less for any purpose. When an application was made to 
Parliament in 1787 for money to pay the Prince's debts, 
the Roval Liar instructed Fox to deny the marriage in 
the most positive manner, not because the connexion was 
of a disresputable nature, but because the lady was a 
Catholic. There is much reason to believe that Fox— 
the idol of the Whigs—knew perfectly that there had 
been a marriage, and it is even asserted that he was 
present at it. The connexion, such as it was, only lasted 
three years; “ the illustrious personage” having, we are 
told, “ transferred his affections (!!) to Lady Jersey."’ 
For her services, Mrs Fitzherbert had a pension of £8000 
a-year bestowed on her. The whole affair, from fiist to 
last, is too precious a specimen of the morality of * our 
superiors,” to be passed over. Why do the Sir Andrew 
Agnews overlook such matters? The death of Lady De 
Lisle, the eldest natural daughter of the King, and a true 
Tory of the Cumberland school, was, it seems, consi- 
dered by the Oligarchy so important an event, that the 
Duchess of Kent is abused by the Times fur not putting 
off a dinner party in consequence of it! 

TEMPERANCE AssoctaTions.—We have always re- 
garded these associations in the same light as Sir Andrew 
Agnew's bills for the better observance of the Sabbath : 
as an impertinent interference by the rich with the con- 
cerns and enjoyments of the poor—-poor only because the 
rich have made them so, by restrictions on trade andeon the 
free importation of food and drink, for their own benefit, 
and by throwing the whole taxes off real a“; th 
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proper object of taxation, and laying it on 
pect of the working classes. Of the total taxa. 
tion of the country, 72 per cent. is paid by the customs 
and excise, 14 by stamps, and 5 by the Post-Offive—that is, 
Ql per cent. in all, without including the window-duty, 
and numerous other taxes paid by the poor, The higher 


classes pay, no doubt, a proportion of the customs and © 
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excise when they do not choose to live abroad; but the | 


privilege of franking saves them from the Pust-Office, the 
other classes having to pay for the carriage of their let- 


ters---a circumstance which raises the collection of the | 


Post-Office revenue to 28 per cent. ; and the stamp duties 
hardly reach them, being levied almost exclusively on 
merchants and others engaged in trade; for it is a singu- 
lar fact, that charters from the Crown, the title by which 
all our higher orders hold their estates, are not stamped. 


The rich ought to recollect what Burke says of chem ; and | 
he ought to be an authority with them, for his “executors” | 
| who are spending their lives in luxurious idleness, and are 


are and have been, fur the last forty years, pensioners on 
the country for £3000 a-year. He says---‘* The labour- 
ing people are only poor, because they are numervus., 
Numbers in theirnature imply poverty. In a fair distri- 
bution among an immense multitude, none can have 
much. That class of dependent pe: sioners called the 
rich, is so extremely small, that, if all their throats were 
cut, and a distribution made of all they consume in a 
year, it would not give a bit of bread and cheese tor one 


night's supper for those who labour, and who in reality | 


feed both the pensioners and themselves.” 
marks, * The people maintain them, (the rich,) and not 
they the people. 
much evil: it can do very little positive good. It is nor 
only so of the state and statesman, but of all the classes 
and descriptions of the rich. 
the poor, and are maintained by their superfluity. They 
are under an absolute, hereditary, and indefeasible depend- 
ence on those who labour, and are mi:called the poor.” 


oor. 
thought.”” These are Burke's words, not ours, and they 
are addressed to Pitt in 1795, after Burke had become 
Tory, being nearly driven frantic by the outbreaking of 
the French Revolution, and while he was earning the 
liberal pension his ** executors,”’ whoever they be, have 
so long enjoyed. But we will add, that the more the sub- 
ject is investigated, the more the importance of the work. 
ing Classes, and the ins'gnificance of the rich will become 
apparent. Of the thirty-three millions of persons in 
France, it has been ascertained that there are not a mil- 
lion and a half who have more than one shilling per day. 
The total land revenue of Great Britain and ireland, if 
equally divided among the population, would hardly add 
perceptibly to the comtorts of the commonest labourer, 


They are the pensioners of | 


For, he re- | 
| poorest peasant in the south of Europe ¢ 
It is in the power of Government to do | 


for the last thirty, has furnished me with ten insiances 
of drunkenness from other causes for one from thig 
Ardent spirit is a great medicine often to remove dis. 
tempers, much more frequently to prevent them, or chase 
away their beginnings. It is not nutritive in q 
degree. But, if not food, it greatly relieves the want of 
it. It invigorates the stomach for the digestion of poor 
meagre diet, not easily alliable to the human constity. 
tion, Wine the poor cannot touch. Beer, as applied to 
many occasions, (as among seamen and fishermen for 
instance,) will by no means do the business, Let me 
add—what wits, inspired with champagne and claret, wil] 
turn into ridicule—it is a medicine forthe mind. Under 
the pressure of the cares and sorrows of our mortal con. 
dition, men have, at all times and in all countries, called 
in some physical aid to their moral consolations—winge, 
beer, opium, brandy, or tobacco.” 

It requires no ordinary degree of effrontery for thoge 


in the daily habit of consuming malt liquor, and wine, 
and tobacco, to get up and inveigh against a man whe 
has wrought at some laborious employment from Monday 
morning to Saturday evening, then recruiting exhausted 
nature with a glass or two of spirits; for even the most tem. 
perate use of them is now denounced in the most ungquali. 
fied terms. The labourer drinks spirits because he cannot 
get wine, and has never been accustomed to wine, And 
what is the reason of this? Why is not wine the daily 
beverage of the industrious workman here, as it is of the 
Simply becanse 
the rich—-the pensioners of the poor, as Burke calls 


| them—prevent, by a prohibitory duty, cheap wines from 


being imported, and compel the industrious to consume 
spirits, in order that grain may be consumed in the dis. 
tillery, its price raised, and rentsincreased. No one who 
does not advocate free trade, particularly in food and 


| drink, can support Temperance Societies without gross 
He afterwards observes, that * Nothing can beso base or | 
wicked as the political canting language of the /abouring | 


It arises from a total want of charity, a total want | 


for it would not yield to each 9d. a-week; farther, all the 


property and incomes assessed to ihe incume tax in IS/1, 


if equally divided, would not give more than three shil- | 


lings a-week to cach person in the kingdom! It is amaz- 
ing, under such circumstances, that the poor, as they are 
called, have so long submitted to the tyranny of the sot- 
disant rich, though a great part of them are nothing bet- 
ver than bankrupts, as every day's experience testifies. 


what he says about ardent spirits; for we think ita good 


use. He says—* As to what is said, in a physical and 
moral view, against the consumption of spirits, experience 
has long since taught me very little to respect the declam- 
ations on that subject. Whether the thunder of the 
laws, or the thunder of eloquence ‘ is hurled on gin,’ 
always | am thunder proof. Thealembick, in my mind, 
has furnished the world a far greater benefit and blessing 
than if the opus marimum had been really found by che- 
mistry, and, like Midas, we could turn everything into 


gold. Undoubtedly, there may be a dangerous abuse in | ing witnesses, parties, and their agents before the commit 


and barefaced hypocrisy. 
SCOTLAND. 

THE SHERIFF CourTs,---We are glad to observe 
that public attention is beginning to be directed to the ex- 
pensive and intolerably tedious forms of proceedings in 
these Courts. Notwithstanding the numerous and costly 
law-commissions which have been sitting in Scotland 
almost since the commencement of this century, little 
improvement has taken place in the procedure of our In- 
ferior Courts; although. considering that by far the greater 
proportion of the judicial business of the country is trans- 
acted in them, it is of at least as great importance that 
lawsuits should be cheaply and expeditiously conducted 
in them, as in the Supreme Court itself. We cannot 
conceive Why a greater latitude of written pleading should 
be sanctioned in the Sheriff Courts than in the Court of 
Session ; yet we have, in the former, after defences have 
been lodged, long argumentative pleadings in which the 
law and fact is mixed up in the most confused manner, 
called replies and duplies; which pleadings are, in almost 
every instance, subsequently thrown aside as useless---the 
Sheriff finding it necessary to have the case commenced 
anew by a condescendence and answers, which are, in all 


_ cases, followed by revised condescendence and revised 
But we referred to Burke principally in order to quete | 


answers; and it is by no means unusual to have these 


_ revisals repeated three or four times, to the great expense 
answer to the rubbish that is daily spoken against their | 


of the unfortunate litigants, and delay of the case. Thea, 


almost in every case, a proof is allowed, which is taken 


the excess of spirits; and, at one time, I am ready to | 


believe the abuse was great. Where spirits are cheap, the 
business of drunkenness is achieved with little time and 
labour ; but that evil | consider to be wholiy done away. 
Observation for the last forty years, and very particularly 


before one of the clerks of court, or one of the practitioners, 
as commissioner, the expense and waste of time in taking 
which are almost incredible. The procurators, th 

zeal for their clients, permit no debateable point to pass 
unnoticed ; objections to witnesses and to questions af 
innumerable, and lead to protracted discussions, and very 
frequently to appeals to the Sheriff, the effect of which # 
to break up the diet, and to create the necessity of bring- 


sioner on a future occasion, after the objection has bees 
decided, again probably to run the same course. 
the great causes of these evils is the existence of the sin 
cure office of Sheriff-Depute. Some of these 
Depute do not decide two causes in the years 7 
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their salaries and fees are in no case less than £300, 
and, in some instances, as high as £600 or £800. By 
statute, each Sheriff is bound to reside four months 
annually in his county ; but many of them are never 
there at all, and very few, indeed, above a week or two. 
The pretence for this absenteeism is, that by attending 
the Court of Session they are better enabled to keep up 
their knowledge of the law, than if they were resident 
jn their counties. 

many of the Sheriffs-Depute have little or no prac- 
tice in the Court of Session---their qualification, which 
secured them their office, not being knowledge of the law, 
put political services or influential connexion. 
the knowledge of what is decided by the Court, is to be 
learned, not by walking about the Outer House, but by 
studying the reports and adjudged cases, which are now 


| 


} 
' 


The truth, however, is, that a great | 


Indeed, | 


published without delay, and ina much more correct, full, | 


and satisfactory manner than formerly. Any one, by 


going into the Parliament House, may judge how flimsy | 
| go, directly or indirectly, to pay the exorbitant rents with 


the pretext is that itis proper the Sheriffs should be there 
to learn the progress of the law ; for, if he find one Sheriff 
listening to the debates or to the speeches of the judges, 
he will see half-a-dozen who are lounging, in idleness, 
about the Outer House. The consequence of giving high 
salaries to the Sheri ffs-Depute for doing nothing, is, that 
the Sheriffs-Substitute are, in general, inadequately paid tor 
doing the whole work. Some of them have barely £150 a. 
year, Is this, we ask, a suitable remuneration for a judge 
exercising the important and extensive jurisdiction, both 
civil and criminal—to say nothing of the ministerial 
functions—of a sheriff? Isit likely that men of sufficient 
learning, talent, and character, for the discharge of duties 
so delicate and important, will be induced, for a remun- 
eration so paltry, to give up all hopes of professional 
advancement, and banish themselves for life to a distant 
island or remote part of the kingdom? The office of 
Sheriff-Depute—expensive and useless in itself, and kept 
merely to reward political prostitution—should be abo- 
lished. Without cutting down entirely written pleadings 
in che Sheriff Courts, we Would put an end to replies and 
éuplies, and curtail, as much as possible, the other writ- 
ten pleadings.) We would extend the Sheriffs’ Small Debt 
jurisdiction from £8:6:8 to £20. We would compel 
all papers to be lodged by the day ordered, by taking away 
from the procurators the power they so much abuse at 
present of consenting to the lodging of papers long after 
they are due. No person except the Sheriff should have 
the power to prorogate the time for lodging papers, and 
that only on good cause shewn, Proofs by commission 
ought to be entirely abolished; but we would not substi- 
tute trial by jury in their place, for we consider this as 





the clumsiest, most expensive, and most rude mode of | 


deciding 'awsuits. 
ined before the Sheriff in open court ; and have him, be- 
fore giving any judgment in the cause, pronounce an 
interlocutor, finding the facts he considers proved, and 
then pronounce a judgment, applying the law to these 
facts. In this way, we would have one of those boasted 
advantages of jury trial, the complete separation of the 
law from the fact; and if any error was committed in 
the former, it might be corrected by an appeal to the Court 
of Session, the door of which should be thrown wide open 
to the admission of all complaints of a denial of justice 
'n the inferior tribunals. The Bill Chamber, as a proved 
and long-felt nuisance, should be abolished ; and every 
one should be equally at liberty to bring a case decided 
*gainst him in an inferior court into the Court cf Ses- 
Non, as he is at present to summon any one to answer 
him in that Court in regard to any claim he chooses to 
make. But we have exceeded our limits, and will only, 
Mt present, refer such of our readers as are desirous of 
information on the state of the Sheriff Courts, to the judi- 
can clear, and well-timed pamphlet of Mr Stuart Men- 
th. 
Court oF Sesstow.—The proposal of Mr Wallace of 
tly to abolish the Second Division of the Inner Cham- 
ber of the Court of Session, as well as the office of sheriff- 
pute, has, as might be expected, drawn upon him the 
of our Whig lawyers, So great a mass of public 
Under is not to be surrendered without a struggle. As 


We would have the witnesses exam. | 
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to the office of Sheriff-Depute, we consider it, as we have 
already stated, not only useless, but a nuisance; and it is 
now five years since we advocated the propriety of re- 
ducing the Inner Chambers of the Court of Session toa 
single court, as it existed prior to 1808, when there was 
nearly a third more business transacted in the Court than 
at present. One Inner House, ty sitting no more than 
3U0 hours in the year, could dispatch the whole business 
withease. Asaving of £10,000 or £12,000 a- year would 
thereby be effected, and contradictory decisions by the 
two Divisions would be avoided. We defy any one to 
shew that the change proposed is either impracticable or 
unadvisable. 

Distress IN THE HIGHLANDS..—We observe that 
the begging appeals of the Highlend aristocracy to their 
southern neighbours have been attended with great suc. 
cess, but regret to find that no means have been taken 
that the money should be applied for the purposes for 
which it is subscribed ; and we fear that much of it will 


which the Highlanders are oppressed. It is said that it 
is not the tenantry who are suffering, but the peasantry. 
We believe that both are in great distress; but how, we 
ask, can the peasantry be otherwise than in starvation if 
the tenantry are unable to employ them, every shilling 
they can raise being extorted from them by their land. 
lords ? 

As our remarks in last number have attracted some 
notice, we return to the subject ; for we may rest assured 
that, as long asthe Highland chieftains can obtain money 
from any quarter for the relief of their poor, they will 
never put their hands into their own pockets, but keep 
up rents to the starvation pitch. Our statements re- 
garding the great increase of the value of Highland pro- 
perty have been calledin question. We shali mention a 
tew facts which cannot be controverted. In 1787, the 
Glengarry estates yielded £800 a-year; at present their 
rental is £7000, In 1799, the estate of Castlehill, in 
Inverness-shire, was sold publicly, under the authority of 
the Court of Session, for £8000; in 1804, it broughe 
£80,000. In 1781, Glenelg, in Inverness-shire, from 
which estate Lord Glenelg takes his title, was rented at 
£600 ; towards the end of last century it was exposed to 
sale at £30,000; in 1811, it was sold for £100 000; and 
ithas again been sold, within these few weeks, for £77,000. 
Fairburn, in Ross-shire, in 1787, yielded a rental of 
£700 ; between 1791 and 1824, it was sold in lots, and 
brought £80,000. In 1790, Redcastle, in the same 
county, was sold by public sale for £25,000; in 1824, 
it brought no less than £135,000! ‘The rental of the 
estate of the person who so pompously calls himself ** The 
Chishoim’’—but who is, in fact, not a Celt at all, as Mir 
Skene has shewn in his late book on the Highland clans—. 
was £700 in 1783, and is about £5000 at present. 

We do not pick out these estates as instances of a re- 
markable or unusual rise of rent, and consequently of 
value, but as shewing the average rate; for, if we take 
whole counties we find the same result. For example, 
the rental of the Orkney Isles was £19,704 in 1798, 
and is £66,000 at present. The rental of Argyleshire 
was under £20.000 in 1751; it had risen to £89 000 in 
1798, and to £192,000 in LULI. As of late years the 
rents of stock farms have rather increased than fallen, 
we have no doubt that the rental of that county exceeds 
£200,000 at present. Now, it is precisely in the dis. 
tricts we have enumerated that the grestest distress pres 
vails at present. Yet, with one or two honourable ex- 
ceptions, the subscriptions of the lairds or chieftains 
have been most contemptible. 

Now for the attention the chieftains pay to the poor, 
In Scotland, for a century and a half, we have had a pro. 
vision established by law for schools in every parish, the 
salary of the schoolmaster being paid by the landowners, 
The resultin the Lowlands is, that scarcely a person is 
to be found who cannot read and write. In the High+ 
lands, however, it appears--——by a report of a Committee of 
the General Assembly, published some years ago, drawa 
up from the returns of the parochial clergy—-that, in all 
the parishes of the Highlands and Islands of Scotiand, 
comprising @ population of 504,966, not fewer than one- 
2F2 
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sirth—83,397---are unable to read either the Gaelic or 
English language, and that the chieftains “* have not 
placed the means of learning them within their reach.” 
lf we take a more limited district, the ignorance ap- 

still more deplorable. In the Presbytery of 
Mail, 104 out of 24,113 cannot read: in the Synod of 
Glenelg, 43,799, out of 91,584; in the Presbytery of Uist, 
10,831 out of 17,490; in the Presbytery of Lochcarron, 
10.778 ont of 21,350; in the parish of South Uist, 4554 
out of 6890; in Barra, 500 out of 1567; and in the parish 
of Lochbroom, those who can read do not exceed 1000 
out of 4615. Of those who are set down as able to 
read, the greater number never read anything at all, except 
perhaps a verse or two of the Bible on Sundays. As to 
writing, we learn from the same Report that only one 





out of three of those who can read are able to write; that | 


is, taking the whole Celtic race in Scotland, only one-half 


of them can sign their names, and in many districts not 
one in four. Hence the Toryism which prevails in the 
Highlands, and which will become more and more de. 
cided. Scanty as the means of education are, it has been, 
in a great measure, provided by the charity of private 
individuals in the Lowlands and in England. The num- 
ber of schools maintained by the Committee of the Gene- 
ral Assembly some years ago, was 86, attended by up- 
awards of 7000 scholars, and the number we believe is 
now greater. 

As to relef or charity given by the chieftains to the 
poor, speaking generally, no such thing is known. There 
are no legal assessments in the Highland parishes; and the 
contributions to the plates at the church doors, almost 
the sule source of relief, are made, not by the chieftains, 
who are generally non-resident, but by the farmers and 
peasantry. In a Highland parish of 2000 inhabitants, 
it £20 is collected ina year for the poor, it is very fair ; 
and we are confident that, taking the whole Highlands 
together, the average contribution of each person for the 
poor per annum does not exceed Two PENCE! From 
the Second Report of the English Poor-l.aw Commis- 
sioners, it appears that the poor-rates, even under what is 
called the merciless new system, by which we are told 
there is nothing but starvation, misery, and distress, in a 
district of country, containing a population of 4,836,816, 
paid £2,690,695 in the year ending 10th August 16356, 
or Ils. a-head tor each person of the population, man, 
woman, and child! 

We state these facts, not for the purpose of inducing 
any one to withhold his charity, at the present moment, 
from the miserable people whom the rapacity and 
heartlessness of their chic.tains have reduced to extreme 
destitution, but to point out the nece--ity of some efhicient 
means being adopted to enable the iiighland population 
to supply their own wants. The state of the country 
does not now as formerly permit the Highland aristo- 
cracy to levy black-mail on their more industrious neigh- 
bours ; but their begging appeals seem to form an admir- 
able substitute for that ancient mode of living in laziness 
and idleness at other people's expense ; and the present raid 
has been so successful, that no great period will be allowed 
to elapse till another horde of mendicant preachers are 


mercantile distress, attended with great destruction o 
private fortunes, within the last twenty-eight years ; io 
1809, 1811, 1813, 1817, 1819, and 1825, are ail denoted 
by a black mark in the annals of commerce, 

Up till about the month of July last, we had the mox 
flattering accounts of the extraordinary activity of ¢ 
and prosperity in the manufacturing districts. po, 
exam »le, in January 1836, Mr Pease stated to his cop, 
stitut nts, that he was assured, on good authority, tha: 
the number of cotton mills building, exceeded in number 
those i 1 existence, and that there had not for many year: 
been s> much activity in the manutacturing districts, 
Iron rcse in four months £3 a-ton, or twenty-five per 
cent.; | ad, for many years a drug, was in a great demand 
at a highly remunerative price. The prosperity, as jx 
was Cal.ed, went on increasing, through February, Marek, 
April, ind May. At Paisley a_ sufficient number of 
houses could not be had for the accommodation of the 
operatives. Inthe west ot England, such was the de. 


/ mand for masons to erect new mills, that their wages 


rose to 22s. per week, and the same difficulty was found, 
as at Paisley, to accommodate the weavers. Raw silk, in 
March and April, rose 25 per cent., and all articles con. 
tinued to advance. Almost innumerable railroads and 
other joint-stock companies were projected, and the news. 
papers, particularly those of the west of England, were 
filled with prospectuses, Nor was it merely the joint. 
stock companies in their own district, which the mer. 
chants of Liverpool and Manchester stimulated; they 
were large subscribers to those in every part of the king. 
dom: forexample, they hold £480,000 of shares, being moie 
than one third of the stock, of the Edinburgh and Glas 
gow Railway Company, It it is considered that 1835 wasa 
year of great mercantile activity, and that trade was ina 
prosperous state in L834, it may naturally be conjectured, 
that, when the declared value of the exports of the first 
six months of 1836 were 30 per cent. higher than thos 
of 1834, and 20 per cent. above those of 1835, there was 
some reason to apprehend that there was too much 
activity in trade, and that more goods were manufactur. 
ing than were likely to be needed by the consumers; 
the invie especially as the rise in the price of the raw 
material, and of wages occasioned by competition, natur- 
ally raised the price of the manufactured goods, and thus 
tended to diminish the consumption. 

We presume no one will deny that it is possible to 


| manufacture more goods than may be needed, and that, 


sent through the length and breadth of the land, to work | 
on the feelings of the charitable and the humane, although | 


the money collected can have no other permanent effect — 


if othe: measures are not adopted—than to increase and | 


perpetuate the misery it is beneficently intended to re- 
lieve. 
TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

The crisis which so many, and ourselves among the 
number, a year ago foretold to be inevitably approaching, 
is at last at hand, and before it is over we will not be 
surprised to see results little less disastrous than hap- 
pened in 1825. Numerous failures have already taken 
place in Glasgow, Liverpool, and London: the greatest 
gloom prevails in all the manutacturing districts, and 
thousands of operatives have been thrown out of employ- 
ment. If we take 4 retrospect of our commercial history 
fur the last year or two, we do not think there is any 
great difficulty in perceiving the immediate cause of the 
mischief, This is no less thaw the seventh period of 





from the circumstance of there being wholesale dealers 
in manufactured goods—to say nothing of ordinary shop- 
keepers-—who lay in a more than ordinary stock, in the 
anticipation of a rise of price, it may be some time before 
it is discovered that there is an over-production. But 
that discovery must be made, sooner or later; and when- 
ever it is made, goods sink nut only by the total amount 
of what they have risen, but still farther; for every one, 
expecting prices to fall, allows his stock to get lower than 
usual, and, demand ceasing, the holders, when trading—# 
most merchants do—beyond their capital, are forced t 
sell them at any sacrifice, to meet pressing demands 
‘This, of course, lowers prices still farther, and it is i 
possible to assign any liaits to the depression which, 
under such circumstances, may take place; for every 
sacrifice, and every bankruptey, tends to create mor 
‘That there was over-trading in the spring of last year, @ 4 
great extent, can hardly be doubied, as it has been shew 
that some of the houses which have failed had specula 
tions to an amount ten times greater than their capital. 

But in all human ills there is ground for consolatio® 
The distress among the mercantile men has kept down the 
price of grain by preventing speculation, otherwise # 
would have been much higher than it is. In ordinary 
times we would, no doubt, suffer afterwards for tbe 
present comparative cheapness; but the continuance 
the distress, combined with a bad harvest, and nothing 
else, will repeal the Corn-Laws; and so out of a grest 
evil may ultimately arise a much greater good. 





AGRICULTURE. 
Besides the arguments contained in last Register, verd- 
ing to establish that the corn-laws impoverish the 
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cansing an enormous waste of money on food, there 


are still others to shew that they diminish profits, and | 


thereby retard not only the present welfare of the people, 
but the future progress of the country. The price of any 
commodity consists—Ist, Of the return of the price of the 
raw material, in which we may include interest on the 
value of the machinery, and a sum for its tear and wear ; 
2d, The wages of labour; and, 3d, The profits of stock. 
The first may be considered as an invariable quantity, 
little liable to fluctuation ; but the two latter, wages and 
profits, finctuate constantly. Although wages depend 
chiefly on the demand and supply, still they never can be 
low when the price of food is high. Were it possible to 
have low wages and dear food, this state of matters would 
only be temporary. The labourers and their children 
would speedily be carried off by diseases arising from 
defective nourishment, and the scarcity of hands would 
cause a great demand for labour, and, consequently, 
higher wages. Bad land requires, at least, equal 
capital and equal labour to cultivate it as good, though 
the quantity of preduce be greatly smaller, and the 
quality inferior. The ploughmen who till inferior soils, 
have an equal quantity of grain and wages as those who 
till good ; and the horses which labour the one, consume 


an equal quantity of grain as those which labour the- 


other; but the surplus, the profit, in the one case may 
not be one-third of the profit in the other, simply 
because the expenses absorb a small proportion in the 
one case, and a large proportion in the other, As it 
is undeniable that the corn-laws diminish profits, it 
is impossible to maintain that they do not prevent the 
accumulation of capital, and thus injure every class of 
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the community, inclading, probably, in the long run, 
the land-owners themselves, For what, in truth, has 
raised rents in this country to an extent unprecedented 
in former times, and unequalled in any other part of the 
world, but the capital of this country, accumulated by 
the talent, industry, and enterprise of the mercantile 
classes ? 

It is very generally assumed as an incontestible point, 
that the repeal of the corn-laws would throw a great 
number of agricultural labourers out of employment ; 
but we think this position exceedingly doubtfal. We 
know, from the population returns, that, notwithstand- 
ing a fall of the price of grain since 1811, of greatly 
more than one-half—wheat hav.ng fallen from £5 to 
£2 per quarter—not only were no agricaltural labourers, 
generally speaking, thrown out of employment, bat more 
persons were employed in agriculture in 1031 than in 
1811. Although the great increase of the population 
took place in the manufacturing districts, still, in all 
the counties, even those the most strictly agricultural, 
the population increased, and is increasing, without a 
single exception. Now, it is impossible that this could 
have taken place, had the fall in the price of corn di- 
minished the demand for agricultural labourers, Not. 
withstanding the low price of grain last year, the agri- 
culturists of Scotland never shewed more spirit. We 
will venture to assert that more men were employed ia 
draining than during any period of the war; and the 
rapidity with which steam engines have spread over the 
south of Scotland within the last two years, shews that 
low prices have rather stimulated than daunted the ex. 
ertions of the farmer. 


















MR DE QUINCEY, AND THE LITERARY SOCIETY OF LIVERPOOL 
IN 1801. 


Ir is our ill fortune to be dragged perforce, and for the first time during a career of some length, into a literary 
squabble, and that in a quarter where we sincerely deprecate offence, and from which we own we were quite unpre. 
pared for so remarkable an exhibition of irritability or thin-skinnedness. In the portion of the ‘ Autobiography of an 
English Opium-Eater,”” which was published in Tuil’s Magazine for February last, Mr De Quincey, in narrating his re. 
miniscences of the literary society of Liverpool, fully six-and-thirty years previous to the period at which he is writ. 
ing, gave way to freedom of critical stricture, and a latitude of remark upon the personal habics of individual members 
of that society, which has begotten what we imagine the public will consider a very disproportionate degree of indig- 
nation in the only survivor, the Rev. Dr Shepherd of Gateacre. That gentleman, constituting himself the guardian of 
the fame of his deceased friends, as well as of his own reputation, claims from our justice the insertion of his 
Vindication. That cannot be denied, though we would rather make another use of our pages than devote them 
toa dispute in which little honour is to be gained by either party, and in which, out of Liverpool, the pub. 
lic are likely to take wonderfully little interest. Dr Shepherd’s letter will speak for itself; and the coarse and 
personal attacks of the anonymous scribblers in the Liverpool journals, who have attacked Mr De Quincey in a style 
‘mm@easurably more offensive than that of which they complain, are below notice. That the matter may be fairly 
understood, we take leave to republish the whole of Mr De Quincey’s strictures, merely omitting his incidental 
remarks and ingenious disquisitions upon the tone and bearings of what is termed literary society. Of the late Mr 
R coe, it is to be kept in view, he has ouly spoken in relation to intellect, and to his merits or demerits as a port 
anda political writer. The head and froat of his offending, is considering Roscoe an indif-rent poet, or probably 
denying that this accomplished persou, so greatly admired and caressed in his own immediate circle, deserve! in any 
seuse the name of poet. He has also stated that an eminent persoa of his owa acquaintance considered Roscoe a 
- ble political Writer, who acted presumptuously in pitting himself against Burke. Mr De Quincey may be mistaken 
in these critical opinions: but there is surely no very heinous offence in their expression so many years after 
the world has had the means of forming an unbiased jadgmeut of Roscoe's intellectual powers. It is surely 
nOt beyond the proper limits of literary license for Mr De Quincey or any other man to investigate 
the grounds of Mr Roscoe's literary reputation, and to sift his literary pretensions, without drawing down 
* storm of wrath and of gross personality. Of Dr Currie, in relation to the character of Burns, Mr de Quincey 
has, we think, said less that is condemnatory than the great majority of the young world feel. Currie's Life of Buras, 
oe from the mst amiable and beaevolent motives, and productive of cvnsiderable pecuniary advantage to 
, Y of the unfortunate poet, contains sufficient proof that, however it may have been with Mr Roscoe and Dr 
Shepherd, the biographer had but a feeble and most inadequate appreciation of the extraordinary character, which he 
Was totally unfit to fathom, and a very imperfect sympathy either with the genius or trying position of Burns. In 
the gracious indulgence and liberal allowance made by Dr Currie for the errors, perversities, and imprudences of the 
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self-willed bard, and in the bland pervading air of self-complacent condescension, shewn to the remarkable Peasant, 
by the learned and accomplished physician, occupying a respectable station in society, there is, we take leave to think, 
very much that bears out Mr de Quincey’s statements, although Currie had not directly and repeatedly censured the 
headstrong poet for fiying in the face of his fortunes, by asserting his independence. Dr Shepherd does not mend the 
matter by quoting Dr Currie’s very very gentle censure of the Board of Excise for its infamous treatment of Burns; and 
it appears to us that he enters into a vindication of himself, on points on which he has never been attacked. He ig no: 
charged with inconsistency in his political opinions. The public opinion has changed, it is said, or has been deepened; but 
not Dr Shepherd’s ; nor isthe useof any specific language whatever imputed to him, in connexion with Mrs Hannah More, 
Mr de Quincey merely says, “ Her he could not endure ;” and this Or Shepherd denies, asserting that he entertained 
no opinion at all about that lady. He had scarcely, it would appear, been at the pains to look into any one of her 
numerous and popular works—a tolerable indication, we own, of his indifference, if net of his neutrality. Dr Shep. 
herd is equally unhappy in his vindication of Mr Roscoe individually, as one of the condemners of the pride or sturdy 
independence of Burns; as Roscoe is nowhere distinguished from the entire Whiggery of Liverpool, all of which, 
accoiding to Mr de Quincey’s statement, blamed the rash and imprudent poet. We are, at all events, certain that 
Dr Currie, however it may have been with the other members of the coterie, does so, in spite of his great kindness 
for the memory of Burns. 

Dr Shepherd states that it is with reluctance he has come forward on this occasion; and so profound is the esteer: 
which we entertain for his manly and consistent character as an independent and fearless assertor of what he considers 
moral, religious, and political truth, that, for his own sake, we sincerely join in that regret, and wish that he had 
not yielded to the solicitations of ill-judging friends in scattering up a mountain of a-molehill, We also put it to 
Dr Shepherd's candour, whether, after the indecent attacks in the Liverpool prints, of the source of which he mus 
have some notion, he was called upon to assume the defence of Mr Roscoe’s reputation ; or if it be quite fair 
to inflict so many intended punishments, for one transgression, as Mr de Quincey has been subjected to; and one, 
we must still believe, that the whole world, beyond the limits and remnants of the Liverpool coterie, regards as a very 
slight matter, It may tempt a smile from the few who are likely to trouble themselves about this foolish affair to find 
that, though solemnly assuming the office of advocate-general for the other members of the extinct coterie, Dr Shep. 
herd, as well as the newspaper writers, have entirely overlooked the vivacious tailor celebrated by Mr de Quincey, of 
whom we think none of his literary friends have the least reasun to be ashamed. 

We shall now quote the offensive paragraphs, and then subjoin Dr Shepherd's letter; like him submitting the 
affair to the judgment of the public. Mr de Quincey, in referring to his early years, says— 

Concurrently with this acquaintance, so impressive and so elevating to me, from the unusual sanctity of Mr 
Cl ‘s character, I formed another with a well-known coterie, more avowedly, and in a more general sense, literary, 
resident at Liverpool or its neighbourhood. In my sixteenth year, I had accompanied my mother and family ona 
summer’s excursion to Everton, a well-known village upon the heights immediately above Liverpool ; though by this 
time I believe it has thrown out so many fibres of connexion, as to have become a mere quarter or suburban 
‘* process” (to speak by anatomical phrase) of the great town below it. In those days, however, distant by one-third 
of a eentury frown ours, Everton was still a distinct village, (for a mile of ascent is worth three of level ground in the 
way of effectual separation ;) it was delightfully refreshed by marine breezes, though raised above the sea so far that 
its thunders could be heard only under tavourable circumstances. There we had a cottage for some months; and the 
nearest of our neighbours happened to be that Mr Clarke the banker, to whom acknuwledgments are made in the 
“ Lorenzo the Magnificent,” for aid in procuring M.SS. and informatiun from Italy. This gentleman called on my 
inother, merely in the general view of offering neighbourly attentions to a family of strangers. {[, as the eldest of my 
brothers, and already with strong literary propensities, had received a general invitation to his house. Thitherl 
went, indeed, early and late; and there [ met Mr Roscoe, Dr Currie, (who had just at that time published hie Life 
and Edition of Burns ) and Mr Shepherd of Gateacre, the author of some works on Italian literature, (particularly 8 
Life of Pogyio Bracciolini,) and since then well known to all England by his Reform politics, There were other 
members of this society—some, like myself, visiters merely to that neighbourhood ; but those [ have mentioned wert 
the chief. Here I had an early opportunity of observing the natural character and tendencies of merely literary 
society—by which society 1 mean all such as, having no strong distinctions in power of thinking or in native fore 
of character, are yet raised into circles of pretension and mark, by the fact of having written a book, or of holdings 
notorious connexion with some department or other of the periodical press. . ° ° , ° . . 





Here follow many ingenious general remarks, flowing out of the subject, which we omit, as they have no bearing 
on Dr Shepherd's letter, and take up the offensive article when it returns to the Liverpool coterie :— 


All this was partially illustrated in the circle to which I was now presented. Mr Clarke was not an author, and 
he was by much the most interesting person of the whole. He had travelled, and, particularly, he had travelled is 
Italy—then an aristocratic distinction; had a small but interesting picture gallery; and, at this time, amused bim- 
self by studying Greek, for which purpose he and myself met at sunrise every morning through the summer, and 
FEschylus together. These meetings, at which we sometimes had the company of any stranger who might happen #@ 
be an amateur in Greek, were pleasant enough to my schoolboy vanity—placing me in the position of teacher 
guide to men old enough to be my grandfathers. But the diuner parties, at which the literati sometimes assem 
in force, were far from being equally amusing. Mr Roscoe was simple and manly in his demeanour ; but there wad 
the feebleness of a mere Lelle-letire-ist, a mere man of virtu, in the style of his sentiments on most subjects. Yet he 
was & politician, took an ardent interest in politics, and wrote upon politics—all which are facts usually presuming 
some vigour of wind. And he wrote, moreover, on the popular side, and with a boldness which, in that day, whes 
such politics were absolutely disreputable, seemed undeniably to argue great moral courage. But these were accidenls 
arising out of his connexion with the Whig party, or (to speak more accurately) with the Opposition party in Parlis- 
ment; by whom he was greatly caressed. Mr Fox, the Duchess of Devonshire, Mr Sheridan, and all the powers @ 
that side the question, shewed him the most marked attention in a great vaiiety of forms; and this it was, not #7 
native propensity for such speculations, which drove him into pawphleteering upon political questions. Mr Fe 
(himself the very feeblest of party writers) was probably sincere in his admiration of Mr Roscoe’s pamphlets; ard 
did seriously think him, as I know that he described him in private letters, an antagonist well matched 
Burke; and thet bAatterwards became in form. The rest of the world wondered at his presumption, or at his gree 
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piscalcalation of his own peculiar powers. An eminent person, in after years, (about 1815,) speaking to me of Mr 

‘'s political writings, especially those which had connected his name with Burke, declared that he always felt 
of him in that relation, not so much as of a feeble man, but absolutely as of a Sporus, (that was his very expression, ) 
ora man emasculated. Right or wrong in his views, he shewed the most painful defect of good sense and prudence 
in confronting his own understanding, so plain and homely, with the Machiavelian Briareus of a hundred arms—the 
Titan whom he found in Burke: ali the advantages of a living antagonist over a dead one could not compensate odds 
so feartul in original power. 

It was a striking illustration of the impotence of mere literature against natural power and mother-wit, that the 
only man who was considered indispensable in these parties, for giving life and impulse to their vivacity, was a tailor ; 
and not, as I was often assured, a person deriving a designation from the craft of those whose labours he supported as 
a capitalist, but one who drew his own honest daily bread from his own honest needle, except when he laid it aside 
for the benefit of drooping literati, who needed to be watered with his wit. Wit, perhaps, in a proper sense, he had 
not-—it was rather drollery, and sometimes even buffoonery. These, in the lamentable absence of the tailor, could 
be furnished of an inferior quality by Mr Shepherd, who (as may be imagined from this fact) had but little 
dignity in private life. I know not how far he might alter in these respects; but, certainly, at that time, (1801~2,) 
he was decided!y, or could be a buffoon ; and seemed even ambitious of the title, by courting notice for his grotesque 
manner and coarse stories, more than was altozether compatible with the pretensions of a scholar and a clergyman. 
| must have leave to think that such a man could not have emerged from any great university, or from any but a 
sectarian training. Indeed, about Poggio himself there were circumstances which would have indisposed any regular 
clergyman of the Church of England or of the Scottish Kirk, to usher him into the literature of his country. With 
what coarseness and !ow buffounery have I heard this Mr Shepherd in those days run down the bishops then upon 
the bench, but especially those of any public pretensions or reputation, as Horsely and Porteous, and, in connexion 
with them, the pious Mrs Hannah More! Her hecould notendure . . . 2. + © © © © © © © © & 
Of this gentleman having aaid something disparaging, | am bound to go on and add, that I belieye him to have been 
at least a truly upright man—talking often wildly, but incapable of doing a conscious wrong to any man, be his 
party what it might ; and, in the midst of fun or even buffoonery, a real, and, upon occasion, a stern patriot. Mr 
Canning and others he opposed to the teeth upon the Liverpool hustings; and would take no bribe, as others did, 
from literary feelings of sympathy, or (which is so hard for an amiable mind to resist) from persoual applications of 
courtesy and respect. Amusing it is to look back upon any political work of Mr Shepherd's, as apon his ** Tour to 
France” in 1815, and to know that the pale pink of his Radicalism was then accounted deep, deep scarlet. 


Mr de Quincey goes into strictures on Roscoe’s translation of the Italian poem of the “ Nurse,” which he ventures 
to call dull_though his censure of Roscoe's verse is qualified by at least ene handsome compliment—and proceeds to 
speak of Burns and his biographer, Dr Currie, who had just published the memoir of the poet, dividing whatever 


blame he imputes to Currie with the public :— 

Dr Currie, if phlegmatic, as he certainly was, must be looked upon as upon a level with the public of his 
own day—a public how different, different by how many centuries, from the world of this present 1837! One 
thing | remember which powerfully illastrates the difference. Burns, as we all know, with hia peculiarly wild and 
almost ferocious spirit of independence, came a generation too soon, In this day, he would have been forced to do 
that, clamorously called upon to do that, and would have found his pecuniary interest in doing that, which, in his 
own generation, merely to attempt doing, loaded him with the reproach of Jacobinism, [t must be remembered that 
the society of Liverpool wits, on whom iny retrospect is now glancing, were all Whigs—all, indeed, fraternisers with 
French republicanism. Yet so it was, that—not once, not twice, but daily almost, in the numerous conversations 
naturally elicited by this Liverpool monument to Burns’ memory—I heard every one, clerk or layman, heartily agree- 
ing to tax Burns with ingratitude and with pride falsely directed, because he sate uneasily or restively under the 
bridle-hand of his noble self-called “ patrons.” Aristocracy, then—the essential spirit of aristocracy—this I found 
was not less erect and clamorous amongst partisan democrats—democrats who were such merely in a party sense of 
supporting his Majesty’s Opposition against his Majesty’s servants—than it was or could be among the most bigoted 
of the professed feudal aristocrats. For my part, at this moment, when all the world was reading Currie’s monu- 
ment to the memory of Burns and the support of his family, I felt and avowed my feelings most loudly—that Burns 
was wronged, was deeply, memorably wronged. A £10 bank note, by way of subscription for a few copies of an 
tarly edition of his poems—this is the outside that I could ever see proof given of Burns having received anything in 
the way of patronage ; and doubtless this would have been gladly returned, but from the dire necessity of dissem bl- 
ing, Lord Glencairn is the “ patron’® for whom Burns appears to have felt the most sincere respect. Yet even he— 
did he give him more than a seat at his dinner table? Lord Buchan, again, whose liberalities are by this time pretty 
well appreciated in Scotland, exhorts Burns, in a tone of one preaching upon a primary duty of life, to exemplary 
gratitude towards a person who had given him absolutely nothing at all, 


And now comes the grave matter which has so deeply offended Dr Shepherd for himself and his departed friends ; 
and we would again press on the attention of the reader that Dr Currie’s printed memoir bears out nearly all that is 
here asserted, so far as the biographer is concerned :— 


I, in this year, 1801, when in the company of Dr Currie, did not forget, and, with some pride I say that I stood 
alone in remembering, the very remarkable position of Burns: not merely that, with his genius, and with the 
intellectual pretensions, generally, of his family, he should have been called to a life of early labour, and of labour 
unhappily not prosperous, but also that he, by accident about the proudest of human spirits, should have been by 
‘cident summoned, beyond all others, to eternal recognitions of some mysterious gratitude, which he owed to some 
ions patrons little and great, whilst yetof all men, perhaps, he reaped the least obvious or known benefit 
fom auy patronage that has ever been put on record. Most men, if they reap little from patrouage, are liberated 
from the claims of patronage ; or, if they are summoned to a galling dependency, have at least the fruits of their 

ndency. But it was this man’s unhappy fate—with an early and previous irritability on this very point—to 
himself saddled, by his literary correspondents, with all that was odious in dependency, whilst be had every 

rdship lo face that is most painful in unbefriended poverty. . 
wat this view of the case, I talked, then, being a schoolboy, with and against the first editor of Burns; I did not, 
her do not, profess to admire the letters, (that is the prose,) all or any, of Burns, I felt that they were liable to the 

ses of Lord Jeffrey, and to others beside; that they do not even express the natural vigour of Burns’ mind, bat 
are at once Vulgar, tawdry, coarse, and commonplace; neither was I a person to affect any profound sympathy with 
ee character and temperament of Burns, which has often been described as “ of the earth, earthy” —unepiri- 
on a eorend those of most men equaily intellectual. But still 1 comprehended his situation ; I had for 
ringing in my ears, during that summer of 1301, these groans which ascended to heaves from his over-burthened 
Meart—those harrowing words, “ To give him leave to toil,” which record almost a reproach to the ordinances of 
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God—and I felt that upon him, amongst all the children of labour, the primal curse had fallen heaviest and sunk 
deepest. Feelings such as these I had the courage w express : apersonelcompliment, or so, I might now and then 
hear; bat all were against me on the matfer, Dr Currie ssid—** Poor ‘Burns ! such notions had been his ryip .» 
Mr Shepherd continued to draw from the subject some scoff or grow! at Mr Pitt and the Excise ; the laughing tailor 
told us a good story of some proud beggar; Mr Clarke proposed that I should write a Greek inscription for a ceng. 
taph which he was to erect in his garden to the memory of Burns ; and so passed away the solitary protestation on 
behalfof- , a ae together with the wine, and the roses, and the séa-breezes of Ghat e os ith tie: 
sme or Mr Roscoe is dead, and has found time since then to be half fergatteng Dr otek blr. 
sician uad “ unable to héal himself; Mr Shepherd of Gateacre isa name and & shadow Mr ¢ ‘ " 
shadow without a name; the tailor, who set the table in a roar, is dust and ashes; and three men at the most remain 
of all who, in those convivial meetings, held it right to look down upon Burns as upon one whose spirit was rebel, 
lious overmuch against the institutions of man, and Jacobinical in a sense which “ men of property”? and master 
manufacturers will never brook, albeit democrats by profession. 

So passed my noviciate as a literary aspirant, and in circles such as these. The next persons of eminence whom [ 
saw were, with few exceptions, in the circles of London. 


We now give Dr Shepherd's letter, and take leave of the case :— 


To the Editor of Tait’s Magazine. 


I cLatM, from your sense of justice, the insertion in your miscellany of a few remarks on certain statements made by 
Mr De Quincey respecting the late Mr Roscoe, Dr Currie, and myself, which appeared in your number for Fedr 
last. It is not my intention, you will please to observe, tocomment on Mr De Quincey’s opinions as to the talents or 
the character of my friends, whose memory I shall ever hold in fond remembrance; much less shall I endeavour 
to counteract his strictures on myself, WValeant quantum. I cheerfully leave them tothe arbitrement of the public, 
from whose judgment there lies no appeal. 

My business in the present communication is with facts; and I must be permitted to declare, that I never read, ia 
so small a compass, 80 many erroneous assertionsas have been made by Mr De Quincey, in his account of his intercourse 
with Liverpool society. I find myself called upon to contradict those assertions. In so doing, however, I have for. 
tunately no occasion to pit my veracity against Mr De Quincey’s. The question of which I have to treat, is a question 
of accuracy of recollection ; and I am constrained to remark, thit, as the appellation by which, with an extraordinary 
kind of taste, Mr De Quincey chooses to designate himself in his literary character, he seems to have been at one 
period of his life, the slave of a deleterious drug which shakes the nerves, and, inflaming the brain, impairs the me. 
mory ; whilst f have avoided that poison, even in its medical application, and, therefore, my recollection is more likely 
to be correct than his. 

In the first place, I flatly contradict Mr De Quincey’s assertion, that Mr Roscoe, Dr Currie, and myself, condemned 
Robert Burns, at the very time when his Life by Dr Currie was published, for ingratitude to the Scottish aristocracy 
who had made him anexciseman. Those who knew my departed friends, and those who know myself, are aware that 
this was impossible ; and they would as soon believe that we had conspired together to forge a deed, as that we had 
united in reprobating the Ayrshire poet's independence of spirit. After affirming this of me, Mr De Quincey indeed 
contradicts himself; for he proceeds to say, that, in diseussing this topic, I “growled” at the excise. Why did 
growl at the excise, except for the harshness of the excise board in its treatment of Burns? As to Dr Currie, I well 
remember the feeling manner in which he expressed to me, from time to time, in private, his sense of that treatment; 
and though, in his Life of the poet, he historically noted the imprudence of Burns in giving utterance to his sentimentson 
politics, in atime of keen persecution, he concludes his statements of that circumstance with the following reflection; 
—“ Generous minds will lament that their (the board's) measures of precaution should have robbed the imagination 
of our poet, of the last prop on which his hopes of independence rested.” Finally, as to Mr Roscoe—how can the é1- 
pressions of glowing indignation which pervade the noble poem on the death of Burns, and in which he lays the lash 
of keen reproach on the pretended patrons of Burns, be reconciled with Mr De Quincey’s tale of his aristocratically 
uniting with the Liverpool Whigs, in apologizing fur the persecutors of Burns? The whole of this, | affirm, #a@ 
dream—a coinage of Mr De Quincey’s own imagination. 

Ot the same stamp, is his assertion, that I “could not endure Miss Hannah More.” I surely must know my own 
feelings of likes and dislikes; and I advisedly affirm, that I never used the language relative to Miss More imputed 
to me by Mr De Quiucey. I never met with the lady in question in society; 80 I could have had no personal hostile 
discussion with her. I newer read any of her books, except her * Sacred Dramas,” which, when I was a school -boy, I 
much admired ; and I remember well, frequently defending her when she was vilified and libelled by certain ecclesl- 
astics, for her enlightened attention to the bodily and mental wants of the poor in her vicinity. 

A decisive test of Mr De Quincey’s accuracy, is to be found in his reference tomy “ Tour to Paris,”’ as he calls it, as 
manifesting a deepening in the shade of my political opinions. My political opinions have not varied; for I have 
been much more a practical than a theoretical politician. But, at all events, my “ Tour to Paris’ affords no clue @ 
my notions about British politics, as that topic is not touched upon in that work. The only political speculations @ 
be found in it, occur in the last three or four pages, in which I stated that the throne of the Bourbons was in a tottet- 
ing state in 1814, and that the army was disaffected to that family. For this I was grossly abused by Mr de Quinceys 


Tory associates, and, perhaps, by Mr De Quincey himself, But the rapid flight of the imperial eagle from the rock of 


Elba to the towers of Notre Dame, proved that I was well apprised of the feelings of Frenchmen in general, and 
particular of the dispositions of the military. 

It is with reluctance that I come forward on this occasion. Had I been the only individual brought into question 
by Mr De Quincey’s Liverpool recollections, 1 should have been silent; but I have not been able to resist the 
which have been made upon me, to vindicate the fair fame of two dear friends, my habitual intercourse with whom 
was 4 source of refined pleasure and of improvement to me while they lived, and whose graves it is my bounden duty 
to protect from insult 

WILLIAM SHEPHERD 

Gateacre, March 8th, 1837. ' 
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